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PREFACE 


' ‘ Tbe pr««Mt work is in Attempt,—sppuently bbe first of it* 
kijid,—to ooDect, Auedyee, mid sy»ttemstise as f^r as pos^blo al) 
the iofonnatjon eontamed in the geauioe ItiuiaiU literature 
concemlog the history of the graod Shi'iCe movemeat wbicli 
brought about the foundation of the Fatiiiiid caliphate in N. 
Africa in 297 /909. This work is uoC inteiuled Mthof to eAablisli 
or refute the truth of ;n 2 ch tradition, or of the clauus of the 
, Fatimids, or anything lUmUar. Tlie liifornuition collected here 
^ has remeined for many centuries e jealously guarded secret, and 
; only the diaugiog spirit of modern times made it po&sible to 
^ obtain acoese to it. Although eTory possible effort has baeii made 
to teuder this ooltection as ezbaostiTe as possible, it is beyond 
doubt that a certain number of referenee«<, some of them perhaps 
of intere«d, have remained unuH(‘d, partly b4'oau>« work^* in 
- which they aix found a*ere not accesabln, and partly because they 
are included (as it often happens in* religious worke) in the mutd 
unexpected contexts, wh«e no one would reasonably' searoh fbr 
th em , It >weras, however, almost certain that these would not 
alter the geueral picture in any essential way. 

C If this woi'k should prove useful to students, tliis is entirely 
due to the most predouH, ndmirablo and unfailing co«operatioii 
and support of my IsmaiU friends. Without their help nothing 
' could evet' have been achieved on these lines. It ie a sorrow to 
mo that J am not able to acknowledge here publicly my feelings 
' of profound giatitude and uidebtedneAi to carl; of them 
separately. Old prejudices are still by no ninaiis dead, and 
many of tJiose who have proved their -ijncere sympathy with the 
cause, and have done very mucli to sesint in thwe iwearchw*. 
would not wiali to he associated witli them in public. 

1 am immeitbely Indebted to Ur. AU Mahomed Uooklai, the 
President of the Islamic R6eea^’h Association, with his Executive 
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Oommittde, for th« publication of tbia -wark in thour $©rios; and 
to Mr. A. A. A. Fj^oe, for his bcdpfalncas in pUolng at my 
disposal his most valuable ccIlootioQ of Maousoripts. My pro- 
foond gratituds is also due to Mr. J. A, B. Palmer for having 
feiadly takea upon himsolf the dreary task of going thpough the 
Engliah of this work. 
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INTRODUOl’OBY MOTB 


There is quite e ooiuddarftbJe litmture co&ceczuii^ JsD&ili&m» 
its origin, tthe hietory of the Fatfiioid c&liphete, end other cogn&te 
m&tter«i. Kumerous works, mediaeral and modorn, arc epccially 
devoted to this subject. la fact, it would be no oxaggvatlon to 
say that these matters are generally regarded as weU*known, and 
as cocLstitutiDg no problem, not only in the eyes of educated 
Muhammadana, but also in those of many orientalists. lt> eeems 
therofoTC to be not quite unnecessary to explain why a now 
pabiication on these subjeoto, which introduces to the student 
the ordinal IsmajJi tradition, may not be superfluous or us^ees. 

The triumph of the Fatimid movesent, and the brilliant 
csj'eor of the earlier Imams who bnilt a great empire in K. A^ca 
and Egypt, undoubtedly belong to the most momentous porioda 
in the history of the laJamiv nations, and of Muslim cnlture in 
general. Certain aotmtles of the dynasty evoked fa>re«cluug 
repercusaions, not only within the wide limita of the lelainic 
world, but even affected the history of the far away Christian 
Europe, as in the case of the Crusadee, for whioh the policy of 
some Patimid cidiphs was largely responsible. For all these 
reasons their history well desarrea careful and critical study. 

At the same time euob a study prosoots almost unsurmonnt* 
able difficulties. It is not scarcity of recorda,~which in faot are 
abundant,—but the absence of reliable guidance to the inner 
logic of the Fatimid actlritlea which malfwi their history liable to 
misuudenftanding. As soon by the eye of the outaider. uninitiated 
into the complex fabric of the religious base of their authority, 
their history appeen as a fantastic mosaic, composed of the most 
contradictory, conflicting, and apparently incompaUble elements. 
Periods of remarkable military triumphs, of unprecedented proe- 
pority and security, unparall^ed religious tolerance, patronage 
of learning, art, and other cultural adiritiea, are ohaoticaUy 
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intermixed with periods of great national disasters, faminee, 
internal anrest, armed revolts^ terrible defeate, abject miser;, out^ 
bcrsts of wild fanaticism and religions persecution, the unprece> 
dented growtb of superstition, extremist beliefs, and so forth. 
The bewildered historian, from whom the secret inner motives of 
many aspaots of the Fatimid activities arc hiddou, is left entirely 
to his own efforts to make serve of the capricious and biaarre 
course of erolution of the Fatimid caliphate. 

The mediaoval historian obviously coaid not be expected to 
realise that the Fatimid caliphs, in their position of semi*divine 
kings of the ideal theocratic state, were always under an obliga¬ 
tion to Qomply in their actions with certain popular ideas and 
ideals, expectations and beliefs, following to a great extent tradU 
tionai standards set for tholi activitiea, which they could alter 
ouly with great difEicuity. Such hidden springs of their drama 
have up till now remained inaccessible to students. In the 
absence of an 3 i)hing better, the mediaevd historian had chiefly to 
rely upon so-called "thoroughly eetablished facts, well known to 
every one”, in other words on mere popnlar ideas of the matter, 
founded upon, and continuously relnfbrced, by the anti^Fatimid 
propaganda of the Baghdad caliphs and their supporters. In the 
coarse of the long prooese of such semi*spontaneou8 and collec¬ 
tive accumulation of ideas, and their polishii^ and adjustment in 
the oonrse of oral tranemisaion, a consistent and comprehonsivo 
picture of Fatmiid affairs was evolved. It well merits a special 
study, and ite comparison with the original sectarian veniou, so 
far as the latt^ can be recovered, shows that in fact it was a kind 
of “negative" version as opposed to the authentic and logicsd, 
"positive" version. By a natural process of condensatiou of 
colours, under the pressure of religious sentiment, not only haa 
the story become as a whole very dark, but, moreover, every 
"white" spot in the original has boon replaced with a oorree- 
ponding "black". 

Comparii^; both these versions, we can draw long lists of such 
oppoute parallels. Ismailism, beyond any doubt, was chiefly 
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bMdd on, and animated by fecrent foligions MntimenC, without 
^ich it could bar© never come into oxiatenc©;—in the “ nega¬ 
tive" veriion it appear© as a doctrine of atbHsn. It van, also 
quite undoubtedly, one of the most coulstent monothNstic 
.systems ever conceived by human mind:—tlie “negative ” vorsion 
declares that it was really a doctrine ofdaalism, the “religion of 
tUo Uagians “. The central and fundamental ideal of Ismailism, 
also common to various t3hi‘ite sects, was the ultimate tritiinpli 
of Islam as the sole religion of the world, the ultimate union of 
mankind in “ one flock undef one shepherd ”, i.e. the Imam from 
the house of the Prophet, who alone can guide long .suffering 
bumamty to a rigbtoous and peaceful life, filling the earth with 
justice and equity even as much as it has always been fiUod vitb 
injustice, oppression, ood bestiality:—in the “negative” version 
we find that lamaiHsm was “invented to blow up Islam from the 
inside”. In the Shi'ite doctrine the Alid descent of the Imam 
was one of the primary and iudisperiHable dogmas:—the “ne^n* 
tive” version “proves ” that al.Kabdi and Ins suceeaotorH wetv th- 
dcecendants of a Persian heresUxoli, or a Jew. 

In its pure and complete form this version was probably 
never used by historians vriio fonnd tbemselvee too often con¬ 
fronted with facts which demonstrated its absurdity beyond dis¬ 
pute. On such occatdona thw remedy has been to suggest (Assr 
own compromise version, or some conjectural explanation, 
through which gradually great confusion has been introduced, 
and now in fact rmgos in the literature of the question. Modem 
researchee, based on the same raaterialB, applied the name method. 
This is wt^ we learn that Ismaillsm, an swentially conservative 
movement, had a “revolutionary” nature, or was created by 
“Peraian nationalistic aepiratlona”, while in reality it was pro¬ 
bably the most ruthleesly consistent development of the earliest 
principles of Islam. 

The value of the original IsmaiJi tradition, eves of thoor 
“cruittba” of it which alone can now be traced in available 
genuine Ismail: works, lies In ite fumislung the background to ^ 
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non-Tamaili informatipn, and yioldmg chee for fcba daoipharmwrt 
of many of tha implioaticna in a maaa of xoaterial that had 
ruiuuned a chaos of popalar ideas and indmdnal, hoziia*made 
theories and ^neeaee, nsoally quite baaelcss and imagiDary. Let 
there be no illusions aboot the Ismaili tradition itself: it is pro* 
foendlj indnenacd and modified by religious theories, beliefs, 
rmperstitions, etc. But there » also no doubt Chat in the main 
it preeerree a correot idea of the “skeleton” of erente, however 
fragmentary such reminiscences may he. The present work is an 
attempt at collecting, systematising, and, as far as possible, 
elucidating the tradition. We are here oonoemad only with the 
history of the Fatimid rndvement he/ore its final triumph maiU' 
fesbed in the proclama^on of abhfahd! as caliph, in 297/909, in 
Raqqida, The reason why this work is limited to this period 
Alone lA the difficulty of undertaking a revision of the entire 
history of Che Fatimlds. iStrange bo say, as far as it is possible 
to see withont special study, Ismaili literature aa it survivee at 
preeant pr oeo rv e s relatively much more information conoerning 
the earllcet period than conoeming the history of the caliphate. 
That this is not an illusion is dear from the of 

Sayvid*n& Idns who wrote in the middle of the ninth/fifteenth c. 
The remarkable rnaagreness of his infonnation, his thorongh de< 
pKtdencc on general historical Uteratuie, prove beyond doubt 
that no detailed and genuine bistorical materials had been pre> 
sarred in the Ismaili oornmnnity, probably on account ctf the 
tragic end of the dynasty. 

It may be added that long established tradition, grown ont of 
the rdigious controveny, has introdneed a cert^n standard 
aebeme in all works dealing with Faturdd history, even the most 
tsodem CMC. This soheme oonsiste mainly in trying the genea* 
Ic^ of the founder, al*Mahdi, and describing the impions doc* 
trine, preached by the dynasty. The first item is not only due 
to the faot that for mediaeval authors the history of the state 
was the history of Ite kings. It seems that it also largely depends 
on tbe fact that such genealc^ occupied a very prominent place 
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m the system and works of the Ismailis themselTes, because the 
Aiid desceot of the Imam was one of the most important dogmas, 
whUe the dark period of ‘'ooculiatlon” always OToked certain 
doubts, and demanded special e^Ianations. In a critical stndy, 
quite obTiously, the question whether al<Mahd! really descended 
ri'Oin the Prophet or not, is hardly essential for the historian. It 
will never be solved beyond dispute, and such a solution is a 
matter of oiviosifey only, llveri if the Fatimlds really had nothing 
to do with the Pre^bet, they were at any rate universally recog¬ 
nised as his dcscendante by their foUowen, and wore oompelled 
to act according to those standards and religioufi ideals which 
they undoubtedly would have followed, had they been antbentic 
Alids. 

The question of the ‘'origin” of Ismailism, and its “founder” 
does not arise for the Ismatlir the foimder is the Prophet, and 
the origin is the Dlvise Bev^ation of Islam. The mediaeval 
mentali^ had no ideas of evolution or the collective work of 
generations, and could not grasp the most ccmple:t process which 
formed the full<grown Ismaili doctrine. For mediaeval man 
re%ioas doctrine was always eternal, unchangeable, even if 
founded by the supposed heretics. Therefore the mEJicioue Xbn 
al-Qadddh, who lived in the second/eighth e., must be made to 
invent the Ismaili doctrine of the fifth/eleventh o., and later. 
It IB pathetic to study the learned diEcnssions of critica), Qp*to* 
date scholars as to whether Ibn al-Qadd&h was, or was not, the 
"founder” of the doctrine. 

With regard to the doctrine itself, and its evolution, the 
Ismaili tradition, quite naturally, does not give any direct indica* 
tions; as far as possible while handling purely religious material, 
the matter is avoided in the present work. The queetion can 
only be treated by means of critical and thorough study the 
earliest available Ismaili works. It may be noted, however, 
that the very facte of the history of the Faiimid movement were 
by no means something entirely unconnected with its religious 
evolution. There is not the eligbte&t doubt that the evolution of 
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the deotnoe ms insaperehly, as body and scul» connected with 
the derebpiaeRt of the political successes of the movement* its 
expansion, its political aims, and so fsrth. And vtce versa, ideo* 
logical and politioal consideratioDS were strongly indoenced by 
the evolving system of dogma, b Oth its theory and popnlar beliefs. 
This is particularly noticeable in such an importuit and cardinal 
point os the doctrine of the Imam&t. Uncontrollable events in 
family life could altw the originally simple and consistent theorie«> 
while the theory itself could induenoe dynastic decisions. 

Id addition to this there is no doubt that an important 
procees was silently emd nnoatentatiously at work for a long time. 
The unprecedented successes of the Fatimids which placed them 
at the head of the whole Shi'ite movement undoubtedly attracted 
to them a huge number of recrtuts from various decaying Shi'lte 
sobogls. These people brought with them a great many ideas 
which bad to be adjusted to, and amalgamated with, the standard 
IsTTiaili theory. In fact, it ia possible to discern sometunee 
quits olsttrly that theories and logical consequence ce^ried little 
weight even in purely theoretical speculations, hfanj theories 
appear which are indubitably introduced as compromisea, 
explanations, or apologisa to justify certain acts or changes m 
the system required by irrational events. All such alterations are 
carefrlly built up In the usual traditional style. 

The value of the original Ismaili historical tradition is not 
UTp.ited only to the chance of a better understanding of the sub¬ 
stratum of the doctrinal evolution, and tbe course of the events 
which detomined the Anther destioiee the Fatimid movement 
under their caliphate. Reliable knowledge of the details of their 
experiment is of <mm«»nnA importance to the study of the major 
problem c£ Bhi'iam in general, because the Fatimid caliphate was 
the only known large scale instance of the reedlsation of the 
ShiHte dreams and theories concerning the AJid theocratic state. 

Under tbe influence of the “negative” propaganda version 
not only mediaeval, but even mod«n historians acqirisece in the 
idea that Ismailism was something different from Islam. They 
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thus disregard the immonaely iispcrtaut fact that in reality it 
wae the loadJog and tho most typical and deroloped school of 
Shl'ism. The latter its^, according to these Ideas* was m^ely a 
''political'’ movement, or rather “ubiquitous Alid intngue”, a 
long eeriee of risings on the part of the numerous Alid adventurers, 
impudently oatrc^ing that authority of the Omayyads and 
Abbaeids which had been “established by law”. Even in the 
most up*to*dato researches we read that only after a long period 
of time did Shi'ism begin to develop its own religious doctrine, 
and oven this took tho form of absurd and fantastic sectarian 
belie6i. Views of this kind undoubtedly require thorough 
revision. 

Itoferencee to the original Shi'ite eomces suggest that there 
was little material difference in the doctrine of the various fihi'ite 
schools (just as there was not much difference between Shi'ite 
and non-Shi'ite Islam) as far as concerns their real rdijicm 
beliefs and forms of worship, apart of those a1>8truso thooso> 
phical speculations with which the rank and file of the community 
had nothing to do. Ismailism, under the mos^t able guidance of 
the early Faticaids, achieved a great sucesee, while all other sects, 
including the school to which later on was conceded recognition 
as the “orthodox" Shi'ite doctrine, the Ithna<'ashari, wm die* 
organised »id depleted, lost their mffuence, and in many oases 
entirely disappeared. 

Ample material means, the position of a sovereign state, 
and especially the great enthueiaain of the masses, permitted 
IsniMlism to develop its doctrine and oroate a large literature to 
the extent wUcli no other branch of Shl'ism couM have dreamt 
of producuig at the time. In fact, Ismailism anticipated many 
advanced phases in the evolution of general Islamic thought, 
wlvoh wtire to appear centurlee later. It was, above all, this pre* 
dpitate advance which created the maaion of the “rupture” with 
the more backward circles of Islam. In reality it was a grave 
disservice to Isouulism because it furnished the pretext for 
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pTopftgari4A vhioil niaiaberprebed their phUoaophy, and raised the 
oiy that the moresjent wae “outaide the pale of Islam 

From a poxelj critical point of tierw, Tsmailism was on* 
doubtedly the most catholic arid highly derelopedfotm of Sbi'ism, 
and is thns inTaluable fbr the study and undentaoding of the 
Shi'ite mind In genmtl. The part of the latter in Islamic cultural 
progreee was reeolutdy obscored by anti-Sbi'ite souicee, and it« 
real extent and implioations are only now begianiDg to dawn 
upon ua There is no doubt that serious researches wHI inevitably 
bring to light much more material which will necessitate a 
thorough revision of eristiug ideas and theories, and, ae a result, 
tho rewridog of many peges in the history of the Islamic 
civilisation. 


r. SOURCES. 


It ftppe&rs th&t every refu'ence to tho IshituIir found la 
geuor^ UtorMuro has already been brouj’ht to iisbt, and no 
important and aubetonl i al tnaCuials ro)naiii unimrd. A complcn e 
bibliography waa published in 19^ by L. Ma^f^non, in his 
“Esquiase d'une'Biblro^aphlo Qarm&te” (in the ‘‘Volume of 
Oriental Studies presented to Professor E. G. Browne'*, pp, 329- 
339). Additions to bis list have of late been jnibli^eri periedio- 
ally by A. A. A. ^’see, in tbe JBBRAS, Bombay, in 1035, 
1030 and 1040. Theao lists include the Ismaili and non*l?sinaiH 
latamio works, and the studies by difBsrent orientalists. 

hfost probably all early non^aeotarian authors, when ^Tiling 
about the origin of Ismailiam and the Fatirnid dynasty, when 
they do not o9sr their own theories, derive their information 
from a few or^lnid sources. And theee themselves are ultimately 
based on a few Ismaili works, especially tbe I/liid^u’d-da"v>o of 
Nu'qi&q (cf. further on), or perhaps some other early authors 
whose names havo not oome down to us. Tho information de' 
rived from these early works was gradually adulterated by 
various additions, or perversions of the original «ttatements, or 
“condensation", or intensification of the alleged heretidem. And 
finally, when nomerous versions were in circulation, tbeee wore 
still further perverted under tlie influence of different theories, ao 
that ultimately lost all historical value, tto trace this process, 
and to extract and systematise all that hitherto has been made 
accessible to students in this matter, would be an exceedingly 
useful work. It would form a fascinathig subject for a doctorate 
thesis, or the initial work of a serious reeearcb student, working 
somewhere within easy reach of a large and up*to>date library. 

With genuine tsmaxli sources remaioing insocesaible, and 
general sourose b«ng much adulterated, fragmentary, and ofte 
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p«rfectl 7 worthld6d, th« works of diffarsnt orientalists mostly 
wero “moveruMits in darkness Except few they mostly pre¬ 
serve any value onlj- ae raw material,—in bo ^ as they edit or 
translate original sources, either Tsmaili or non-Iamaili. in their 
own conclusions and deductions different authors usually place 
too much confidence on the “contemporary teetimony", deepite 
the obvious feet that it is seriously oormptad by bitter religioiia 
and political jealousies and siunitiee. The reeult wee that the 
same hostile attitude crept into, and continued at work, in what 
were intended as critical and perfectly unpartisl studies. Thus, 
in spite of more than a hundred yearn of research, and the publica¬ 
tion of many intereetmg contributions, the problem remains as 
insoluble as it was in the beginning. 

Genuine Ismaili works have been not entirely unknown in 
European bbraries for many decades past. But, strangely, they 
never attracted the attention of the students to the extent which 
they redly deserved.^ And now that at last the way has been 
opened to direct acquaintance with Ismaili literature, we may 
take stock of what is generally available. It would be proper to 
say that genuine Ismaili literature, being oxtiroly religious in its 
intereeta, completely ignored history. Its authors and readers 
most probably relied on the general historical works. As shown 
fiuiher on, there is, for the earlier period, strictly speaking, only 
one historical work,—QSdi Kn‘m&n"s lftilS^u’d-4a‘wa, The 
next group of works, which to some extent may yield hlstoricsJ 
information, is hagiol{^cal tradition. This group also contains 
very few works. The next, also very limited group, is that of 
works on controversy,—just a few that contain alliisions to 
historical facts. Finally comes the material which forms the 
main contents of Ismaili literature, namely the esoteric specula¬ 
tions, fuiqd’iq. Here, in the mystic twilight, facta and things of 
this world lose their ordinary features and outlines, laws of logic 
and commonsense often disappear, and we enter the enchanted 
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realm of dreams, mire^, vinons, syiiibole, and tlie most \inc«re> 
momoiis twisting and falsification of histoiy. 

HowsTsr, genuine hietorieal inibniiatiojt is so scarce in 
Ismaili literature that we cannot afford, to neglect or disreganl 
anything, and most do our best to aToid overlooking an interest* 
ing indication merely on account of it s being diaguiseil in rcljgioii> 
garb. 

There is an important matter to be noted about these 
esoteric works, aa about the exoteric and esoteric matters in 
general, Svery student of Ismailisjn must properly realiae the 
fact that the terms sdhir and bdfiK, i.e. exoteric and esoteric, do 
not completely coincide with the terms '‘plain” and '‘secret’*. 
There are things which have nothing to do with osotario matters, 
and yet are kept secret, and there are many esoteric doctrinee 
which are not concealed. 

iihir matters kept secret are mostly those which are 
either unflattering to tho IsmaiUs, or which do not flt in with 
their religious theories, or which are exipprosaed because they 
would stir up enmity in their opponents if the 3 * reached tb^ 
knowledge. Sometunes auch zdhir matters thus kept secret 
are really stirprisuig, e.g. the names of different beresiarchs, or 
of erring and heretical sects. Books are written to refute their 
doctrines, but tbeir names are omitted I 

It would be better to uoderstand the term toMr aa “general 
Islamic”, or simply “general”, while the terms and 
^aqS'iq may be taken as moaning “ specially IsmaUi”. Tborc is 
no special secret about elementary esoteric doetrlnoe, although 
genially everpAing in Ismaili doctrine and Ismail! literature Is 
regarded as secret: it should not betaken outside the community. 
But real secrecy, even within the lamaili cx^mmunrij, is reeerved 
only for those books which require a considerable arooont of 
eduoation and religious training to insure the reader against the 

^ The Unn b6fin is uestly used in ganuias iBoaili vorhsM s subvtsn* 
tire, in the sense of the inner meewng reresled by e>*«eU, or ellegohoa! 
iot^pretatiao. Apparently it is never applM to the works, or dootrinaa. 
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ipisfortOQd of being misled through znisunderst&nding them. A 
veli'knowD example may suffice: the Encyclopaedia of the 
IkhyvSwii,'^saf&, copies of which one can buy in any bookshop, b 
regarded as ‘'secret 

There is another point to be made clear. It is generally 
beliered that information preserved in eeoteric works is more 
reliable than that in the ^Shir works, because eeoterio works are 
intended for the “chosen few", not for the “d\iped, fooled, and 
fleeced " rassees. This would be perfectly logical; but in fact it 
is entirely erroneous, in so for as it refsrs to historical matters, 
not to religious. However surprising this may appear, the real 
case is the reverse of this. 

Where we have an opportunity to compare the veraioixs of 
one and the same event as found in Che z^if and m the ^aga’iq 
works, we And vory often that three versions differ considerably, 
not only as to the details, but as to the substance, and that the 
esoteric version for the most part is a favourite folk4ore motive, 
or simply a superstitbus fiction, based on the mystical meaning 
of numbers, assocdatbn of iridividuaJ letters, etc. The best 
illustrations can be derived from two weIl*known works of one 
and the same highly authoritative author, Sayyid-ni Idris,his 
%3hir work ‘ ^yunu’l'aiAbdr, and his esoteric treatise Zahrtt’U 
•ma'anl. In the Chapter XVn of tbe latter there is given what 
may be called the "secret ” and esoteric version of the history of 
tbe Imams, accounts of their real position, importanoa, etc. One 
typical ftTBmplp. wOl sciBce. 

Ev^y student of Ismailism knows tbe historical acconnts of 
that fateful night wh^i the aged al*Mustaotir unexpectedly died 
after a short and apparently not very serious Illness, and tbe 
princes and other dspendeote were urgently summoned to the 
palace only to find that tbe all*powerfuI commander in chief had 


X I haT» aln«dy sufficiently explainwi On" in ibs faittoduetiea to my 
Quids TfftfciW litsraiuie", p. 19 sq., end doriae tti« ysen which have 
slifsip‘1 ite {nibHoatioa 1 ifovs coe found oDythiog to make ms alter 
joy ^qaiec. 
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already placed hia ova sou-in-law, the youngest prince HuatalT. 
apon the throne, and required them to talsetbe oath of aJIeglaoi.*e 
to him. There are Oifibreat versiona of what bad really happened, 
— quite naturally, indeed. But jt bt quite clear that the eldest 
prince, the original har apparent, lliair, under one pretest or 
other, escaped, and took refuge in Alexandria, claiming bis 
rights. The erente happened in the full light of history, and 
there is very little doubt ss to their real trend. 

But this is vhat ve find in the esoteric version, reserved for 
the 'Hruated few” only, and withheld from the masses: when 
hfawl&>ni al'Mustaiifar died, bis sons came together, and started 
to dispute as to th«r rights to succeed him. Ko doclsien could be 
reached. Then (or D'hffl-faqSr), the I^ndary sacred 

aword of 'All, was produced (from the unaeeni). All prinoes in 
turn tried their utmost to unsheath the sacred sword, but in vain. 
At last al>Musta*U made an attempt. And lof The sword came 
out smoothly and easily. Thus it was clear to every one present 
that a]*Musta‘II had the right to succeed.^ 

This popular motive of many fairy tales of different nations, 
should, according to the ideaa mentioned above, be taken to pre* 
ferenoe to the versions. And there are niuy cases. 

If any valuable information can be gathered from esoteric works, 
it can only be derived from careful analysis of different con* 
tradictory statements, lapses, passing references *'out of the 
focus of atttmtion”. etv. It must be made an elementssy general 
rule nsoer to truit esoteric and mystic authors, unless their state¬ 
ments are supported fioiu other sources. The ^tr version 
should always bo preferred, where there is a conflict between the 
two. 

Mystics, and believers in esoteric mattere, live, in a different 
world, of different values. Their logic and judgment are corn* 
pletely dominated by religious emotions, smd if these clssh with 


> CY. bUo tlw iotreduction to al-HiiUii<av'l-Xmtrinro, ed. by A. A. A. 
Pj«oo. pp. I4>15. 
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fftcts, the facts have to give w&y to the sentiment. Going through 
vbat may be caUod the esoteric interpretation of history, in 
general and individoal cases, one finds in esoteric works £algi£ca> 
tion and twisting of facts to be a rale, to which there are but few 
e:rooptloa8. arc made to fit spurious propbeciee> mystical 

theories about the symbolism of numbers, astrological prediction, 
religious ideas, and popular superstitions. The idea of conveying 
unvarnished truth to the chosen few, for whom such works are 
intended, ie perfectly alien to the mystic mind; and there are 
no liniiA to the most unscmpulous falsification. 

The earliest historical work in literature, and appa* 

rently the only one which ie almost completely free from religious 
adjustment of facts, is the uu ihtidd'v’d-dautla, 

oompbtcd In the beginning of 346/957, by the great jurist and 
theologian of the early Fatimids, “QadI Hu’zd&q”, i.e. Abfi 
Hanifa an-Ku'm&n b. Muhammad at-Tamimi (who died in 
363/974), of. Ouide, no. 103. The author, a native of Qayraw&n 
(near the present Tunis), entered the setTioe of sl>Mabdi in 
313/925, i.e. about fifteen years after his enthronement. It is 
therefore quite natural to find in his work complete familiarity 
with loQ^ conditions. 

His book was apparently intended for tho general public as 
much as for the IsmaiUe, and probably was not kept secret in 
Fatimid times. The author does not enter in this work into the 
discuBsion of the religious aspect of the camp^gn of the founders 
of the dynasty, or their religious claims. It eeamsthat all informs* 
tion about tbe conquest of 17. A^ca by the Fatimids, found in 
difierent works of general literature, is directly or indirectly 
derived from this source. It is very pleasant to hear that 
Dr. B. Lewie, as he twice mentions In his "'Origins of Iamft"Uism ” 
(pp. 16 and 75), is preparing an edition of it. There are several 
oopiee of the work in Kurope, and it really deserves a good 
edition. 

The author takes matters from (he point of view of a general 
historian; contrary to the habit of the great majority of Islamic 
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historiftns, he does oot 'nxite e Uiidetory account of the events 
which oeatred roond the eubject of hie glorification. Hie master, 
e]'h£eb(V, appe&ra on tho stage 0 QI 7 in the last part of the book. 
For Ihia reaeoc, although the work ia directly connected with our 
eabject, i.e. the career of al-Hahdi, it gives very little information 
which can be used in the present study. 

Apparently the inf nonce and popularity of this early work 
was responaiblo for the appearance of other writmga on hxHorical 
subjects, and, beyond doubt, of the I»tiidru'UImdm, oompiled 
xudar al'Azb (d65-S86/d76-996) by Afonad b. Mnhannnad (or 
Ibrlhlm) an-Haysaburi (probably a Persian), cf. Chtidt, no. 112. 
He is the author of eevera) well'knou’ii tbeologiral works: hie 
lihbdiu'UImdmai, and as>^dAin 3 fi ma'rifati'd-ddn'l’dkhira (of. 
Chad*, 114 and 116 } are very popular, while another of bis works 
which seems to have bean very interesting, al-Mvjuaiu'l^Jiya 
(Guide, 1 13), on the organisation of the Fatimid propaganda, is 
preeerved ordy in the quotations in the T’v^otu’l'gtduh.^ 

There ie no doubt that be knew the ae may be seen 

fh>&i the passage at tbe end of the work, in w’hich lie refers to the 
further journey of sbhfabdf, and bis beirtg looted by brigands 
osar T&buna.t It is quite probable that hie purpose was to 
supplement tbe with information which it did not contajo, 
namely tbe antecedents of al«MahdT before his experiences in 
Bijilmfiaa. 

With tbe kind rv^Haboration of my friends, Hr. P. Rraus, 
Dr. K&Riil Hnsay)i, and Mr, Q. A'^nJ, this work, together with 
tbe Sira of Ja'far al-^ajib, haa been edited by mo in tho '‘Bidletin 
of tJio Faculty of Arts of tho Egyptian Univeraity'’ (for 
issued in ld39, pp. 93-133). For technical reasons it \vaa im* 
possible to publish a translation and notes together with the 
text; therefore the English version is given further on in the 
present volume. 


1 Asosunary of this, aud difSersae details are oAerad in ay papw. 
*'Tba OrgEHiiaatiioo of bbe Patunid PrepagnuiLa*’, JBBKA9,1930. pp. 1-^3. 
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It must bi cartfuUff wittd ihai in <i;22 kanslaii^ns ^ven ksrs the 
beginnin^e of As eo'respmding pagts of ths original Araltic ore 
tnarked bg hsavg typt Jigurss, JUfersnces in ihs index to eueh 
combined text-and-tranelaium unit? are given in heavy type. In 
he case of IstiCI^ and Sira the origincd Arabic text is (hat of the 
fvUHon mentionei oAom. 

Thare are works which prodiicsi an eirti'amely good first 
imprasstoQ, inspiring compete confidsnce as to theix reUahility 
and trDStworthinaes. This, howsrer, oomplotoly ovaporatea at 
the hrst touch of critical axialyms. Works which arc in the 
reverse position are mneh rarer. i4ad one ef these seeos to be 
the ietitar. Its author, as may be seen from its shortness and 
"akotohiness", apparently did not attach much importance to 
his work, and neither apparently did many generations of the 
Ismailisr it was a pleasant trifle, soffleienUy religious in ooutents 
to be preserved in a thoroughly religious literature, but not 
serious enough to attract the unwelcome attention of falsifiers. 
It was this droiunstance which protected and preserved it to 
this day. 

The first unpreesion of the IstUdr, as every one can seo for 
liimsolf by reading its translation here without comments, is very 
pODr,» it looks as if it had been written apeciaUy for entertain, 
ment, with no regard to historical truth. It seems to be rather 
sitperflclal, saertfioing too much to dramatisation of the narrative, 
iutrodtidog: many details which are closely reminiscent of the 
Arabian Hig^ta. But all this vanislics when we study carefully 
what it contains beneath the outer entertaining form, by acrutini 2 » 
lag every statement, and collating it with available reliable 
sources. 

Only then doos it become clear that in tlm Isiit&r wo have 
precious crumbs of information about a period whicli is a lost 
world in history, information which cannot be found anywhere 
else, and wliich was saved from inevitable oblivion by the desire 
of Sayyid'Hh Afiinad an*Kays&biii’I to ofiar his readers an 
entartairung piece of reading. Legend occupies a prominent 
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p&vc m bis n&rrativ»» bn( thh pi'ob&bly mm lliM he I'Oidd 
find. 

TahoDg the storj of tbe e ventH for u'btoh M-e h ave an dKoellent 
8i>nrca of infonaation, tbe AnnaJa of Tabari> who wac himself a 
contemporAiy, we must admit that not only does the Tsr^n of 
t)ie I9tti4r seem to be perfectly rsUable, bat, pienod together with 
what is found in Tabari, it permits us to reconstruct the picture 
of the time with rare completenees and courinoing inner logic. 
Tabari’e reporta are eubstaotial, but lack oobe^on and inner OO' 
relation. When combined in one vitb the reraion found in tbe 
things that ere obscure and isolated in his Annais at 
once appear in their true light. 

borutinimng details, it is easy to see that auch eoi&ll but 
rather important indicationa as references to lorsd oondiciona, 
distances between places mentioned in the atory, etc., leave no 
doubt as to the author’s perfectly reliable knowledge of the 
oountry. The narrative Itself, with different details which a'ould 
not be very flattering to early TsniaiHsm, such sa the defection of 
the chief id% or the strange behaviour of some of sUMaluU's 
aasociatee, shows a sincere intention to give a true version, as far, 
indeed, aa tbe reiigioue mentality of the author permitted it. All 
this makee the reader change his attitude coraplet^y, and, what 
is v^ important, inspires a certain amount of oonfidence also in 
those portions of the story which refei' to much earlier events,— 
that dark period a'hich follov’sd tbe doatih of Mubentmod b. 
Tsm&’n. 

As we shall see later on, all early Tsmoili sources which are 
aoces^blo now, i^efer with great obeenrity to the intervening links 
between Kubanunad b. lami'Q and ^-blabdl, the “three eon* 
oeaUd Imams”, without mentioning their iiauiee. Apparently 
it was a grave aln to mention their names. Anyhow, this was 
avoided. And although there probably were some early hagio* 
logical works in wbiob legends about these early Imams were 
collected,—tbe reports ubiob^are inoorporated In tbe fourth 
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roliuDd of the ‘Uyunu'l-aishbar of S^yTid'Dft Idila,*—it is obvious 
tbftt such information, for some obscure reasoos, was not popu* 
Isrised amount the msase«. It seems probable, hovveyer, that 
this work wae tbe only source of Sayyid*n& Idris for the ioforma* 
tioQ about the second half of the third/ninth c. In any case, be 
deriyee some stories from the IsHtdf, and has nothing to add 
from eisewhera. We shall refer to the contents of this work while 
discusaiog the Ismaili yersion of the genealogy of al-Mabdi. 

Nert oomes tbo or autobiography of Ja^far al-^jib, 
vhich usually forms one small yolume with tbe /sttfdr. It was, 
most probably, composed earlier than the latter, probably in the 
beginning of tbe reign of al-'Azlz (365-3S6/975-996), by 
Idu^iammad b, Muhammad al'YamanJ. In any case it was com¬ 
posed after 346/057, the date of the completion of the 
to which it refers (p. 136 of the text) under the title of SiUlb 
ft ibtidd'i'd-da'uxUi'f-TSlibiyya (for some reason tbe anther 
avoids the use of snch terms as 'Alawl, etc.). 

The student may at first feel suspicious about this work. 
The figure of al-Mabdi, although historical beyond all doubt after 
b is enthronement, is something like a phantom before this date,^ 
nothing is certain about him, bis career before be is proclaimed 
caliph. And here we find a detailed story of his dep^ure from 
Salamfyya, and different details of bis ezperianoee; it looks odd: 
he laughs, eats, has a haircut, boys alayas, eto. But, jnst as in 
tho case of tbs Xstitar, th^ is no doubt as to the genoinsnees of 
the work: it is too olever and sophisticated for a falsification. 
There are oases of falsification in Ismaili literature. To mention 
one.—the “autobiography" of Khusraw in the XCal&mi 

Pir. But the fact of falsification leaps to the eye from eyery 
word of it. In the iSsfa of Ja'far there is too much exaggeration 
of the author’s own part; his personal matters block too much the 
yison of the eyants and the figure of his master. Bui this is 

> CY. my "lanailis and Qaimsbisoa", JBBRAS, 1940, pp. 4S-8S, 
where the atory of Sayyid-oa Idjie about Uuhammsd b. lemill sod hia 
eons u tfsaslatad. * 



SlftAT JAW^HAR. 
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wcftctly what we ehouJd «<|wi: tlio work ubriously was written 
to remind the old aervent'e iriaeteu R aboot bis eteoi>t>jonal 9erric(*e. 
The point of view of tbe author of the upn8cn1e» lookiDg at hia 
maater and the eventa in wbioh he padiupatod from the poation 
of aa old intimate servant»and of tbe doineetic orcurrencee, witb 
M’hicb ho was pr^ariJy eonrerned, is perfectly gennino. There is 
no sign of its being artificially introdured>—it seems sincere 
from the beginning to tbe end. It ia also very intoresllng that 
on several oecaaions the author plainly conieasoe that ho cannot 
remember correctly owing to rooioteness of the events.! hfore* 
over, tbe compiler carefully not ee all cases in which information 
was reoeiverl not directly from Ja'far» but in^rectly, through 
some one else.^ For all these reasons 1 do not think there can 
lx: any doubt as to tlio work being on the whole a gonuine docu* 
ment of tbe time. It semns also that the text is quite well pr^ 
served, without any traces of attempts to interfere with it. In 
zny edition I used several independent oopiee, and rocontly 
ooUated it witb yet another copy, belonging to my frimd A. A. A. 
Fysee> and dated 1155/1742, finding no traces of real variant e.* 

The work contains many intereeting details, and, if we have 
to admit its genuinansas, it means that together with this we 
have to admit the geaninenees of tbe account of tbe bero.'^ 
ai.Mahdi. A complete translation of the originsJ is given farther 
on, and an analysis of ite contents, in ao far ae al>Mabdl is 
concerned, is given In the chapter dealing with his genealogy. 

It may be added here that although the of Ja*far never 
mentions Ustidh Jawdhar, and his just hr tbe latter never 
refers to tbe former, there must be some i-onnoction between 
both these w^rks. It is difficult to diix’over who onguiated the 
idea of compiling suob a work, vhetbor abMangur al-Jawdhari, 
the secroitary of Jawdhar, or the compiler of the Sira of JaYar. 


> Uf. psges 120. m. ]27. 

* Cr. piM 124. ISC. 127. 

* Th«diiEmotr«edingier*giTQDinthefoetoc4«*tctiiocorr«epvndiiig 
placee of the tranelstion. and the copy is «albd 7. 
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Vst&db Jftwdbar, a eourt sUre, oi^ of Che fogaHha at RaqqSda, 
mtered the ew^ce of ftl-Mabdi after hie tnumpb orer the 
Afblabide. He u'as apparently a sort of an accountant or 
eecretary, X^ter in his life he occnpied poeitioo of Crust, and 
held high rank in the service of the Imams. As may be seen 
on many oocaeiona, bis religious position was quite ezceptioxial.^ 
His Sira, dictated by hinxself to his secretary, is much bigger 
Chan that of Ja‘far. But while the latter reads like the scenario 
of a high class bistoricsX film, the Sira of Jawdbar is intolerably 
boring: the dements of self advertisement and of emphasis on 
his own importance are incomparably more prommenC here than 
in Ja'far's memoirs. It contains nothing whloh is of use to \is in 
onr present research, because during the reign of al>hlahdi, 
the author was too young, and originally bad no oonnection with 
leiaailism; be only came in Couch with political life at a much 
)aCei' period. The only redeeming feature of his work is the 
large number of quotations &om the originai papers of the 
Fatimids ootmeoted with their financial and administrative policy; 
atthoxigh mercileesly abridged, they may well deserve a careful 
inveetigation by students of the internal policy of the early 
Fatunids. 

Passing fioin historical and biograpliica] works to those on 
Ismaili religions tradition, we must first of all mention a most 
important compendium produced by the same Q&dl Ku'm&n,— 
the As may be se^ ^oni references scatt^ed 

In the test, it was one of the lateec worke of the learned QSdi. 
In any oaee it was composed after the 

and al-Majdli6 wa'Umitsdyardl, which are referred to. Thus it 
was probably completed some time between 33U/96] and 360/&7I. 

This is one of the earliest compendia of Shi'ite tradition, 
obviously based on a number of early works subsequently lost. 
It therefore deserves the most careful study. Soma of its sec* 

> Cf. fuftbor ca, in the ertrsote from the Zafifv'l-ina'dnt by Sayyid^nS 
Idris, when be d t el B with the biognphiee of al^Uabdl al>Q6’iiD. The 
story is of unique tnteiest. 
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tiona, eapecially thoso d«iUii^' witlj wly S|ii*ito movementB* 
dMCTT© special notice.' It forms txwi Inilky volimios of about 
a tbousand pagee or more altogether, and is divided into sixteen 
parts (jW). We are hare concecuod chiefly M*itb parts 1 4 and 15. 
The first deals with tradition concerning the Imams, from JaTar 
a9*$&diq to aI*KabdI. Part 15 contedna prophocieA and super¬ 
natural uigns proving tbe high mzaaion of a) 'Mah di; t he flrHi half of 
this part contains an interesting collection of early popular boUefs 
and expeotatiODS connected with tho Shi ite dream; the ser<4id 
half oonsiats of parapbraeea of the correeponding portions of the 
repeating the story of the miesicn of Ibn ^awahab, i.a 
Han^ririi’l-Yaman, >^itb bis extraordinary Bnccaeaee, and their 
oontimiation by the other dSi, Abu ‘Ab^ldfth aah*8bl'i, in the 
Maghrib. Only one paaHage. edited io original Arabic furtber 
on (Testa, pp. 31-34), is cODceraad aitb oar preeent resoanh. 
The further possibility may be mentioned that casual references 
to tbe same matters of some interest may be gathered from a 
careful examination of other works of Q£d! Nn'maTi,—such as 
al-MajaU^ tva’l-mwayardl, or al-iianaqfb li-chl bayt RtuSli'Ulah 
(cf. OwU, noB. 100, 102). although the information yielded by 
the examination of these bul^ works may be very small.^ 

The next item to mention is tbe 'ITyfinu’l-abUdr of Sayyid'ZUi 
Idris (TmSdu'd-dIn Idris b. al.Haaan, tbe J^b dd'» of the Yaman, 
d. S72/146b, cf. Ouidi, no. 268). Tbe work is in seven large 
volumes, and the portion ^dth which u'e are here concerned is 
the end of the fourth vol. (coiupletcd in 842/143bj, and tho 
begmning of the fifth. Oomparod with a brilliant mind such as 
that of Nu*mftn, we have to deal here with a much inferior 
intellect. The author’s narrow Ysjnarute otdlook, his super* 

I or. ray paper 9hl‘itsUov«tBent4". JDBBAS. IMJ, pp, 1-SS. 

s Qtdl c«rapoeed a work specially devoted to dis lalmaii* 

sheets of the career of al.Kahd),— the {cf. C fmU t, lOl). 

U^erHifiacaly. ic ia loet; therefore it is difieufr to cMde iritether tbe 
oormpooding P* 4 ea of the eWdr are based oa tt {w other parte 

4fe bs^ on variooB otiberearUar«rorksoftheauUMr):orirfaeUMr, pemau, 
«diai is now treepted as a separate book, is id resiiSy aa sztracfc from tbs 
SAer^ii’l.eUbdr. 
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stitiousn^, hid irritating method of never mentioning the sources, 
ntber XerDuU oi' non*Iei&aili, which be freely uses, his readiness 
to pees St a moment's notice from historic^ narrative to the 
preaching of elementary and well.known religioiis matters, make 
liis work estremely disappclnting. On fuller analysis this 
impreesion gains strength. I^e first four volumes are almost 
complete copied from the Sftcsrl^ii'l-cihbdr, with occasional 
patches borrowed from other works. The account of al-Mahdi is 
a eerhutim copy of the His concealment of his sources is 

very treacherous: it is impoeeibb to be certain on many oocaaions 
whether the soxirce is Ismaili, or aati*lsmaiU. In any case, his 
work must be handled with special caution. 

^is list really exhausts the historical works in Ismaili 
literature concefoed with our period. The bulky si^ vol. of 
the well-known KiUSiit'UasAdr {0uid6, 275), by a highly talented 
Indian lamaili, Hasan b. KQh b. Ytbnf b. Muhammad of Bbarfich 
(Broach) (d. 939/1533), dealing with the historical matters, yblda 
nothing new. It is very lengthy (over 1350 pegee), and is a 
coUeotion of quotations from the 'Uy^u'l-akAbdr. Another 
modern work, also by an TiidiaD, Shaykh Qu^b Burh£npfirt, who 
nourished towuds the end of the XlTth/XVIIlth o. (of. (hud€, 
no. 335),—is merely an epitome of the 
' ^yuim’l-aiMtdr, to which, as a second volume, is added a concise 
history of the post-Fatimid period, based on different sources. 

This bter part seems to be of more value, for its partioular ' 
subject. 

To paes from works on religious tradition to esoteric works 
is like from a religious school to the tomplo itself. In 

tradition there may be sometbiog new, some acquisition of fresh 
information. In esoteric Skod dogmatic works one has to doal 
with things eternal, revealed by Glod, unchangeable and not to 
be criticised. The purpose of the authors of the different works i 
is not to convey new ^owio<^o, but to explain and present in a ^ 
more attractive, convincing and clearer form those eternal truths, t 
which are already well known to the adherents of the sect. This ! 



SS0T3S1C WORKS. Iff 

is the si)hero of roligioi» art. in wl)k*Ii (lie qiiMtion ol 
is dverythiug, because "what " m alntady known. FJvery author 
7ie« with the other in the inveiition of novel ua^'s to prove what 
has been already proved difEeroutly a ))nn<lred timm. As usual 
ill sticl) matters, the earliest works are invariably the more 
original and attractive by reasou of their freehness aixd sincerity. 
Gradually, in the course of time, these writings become more 
and more overgro^Ti with habitnal afwociationg, routluo. aiul 
imitation; they become stereotyped, pedantic, patty minded.aonU 
less. In IsnialU eaoteric literature It is only in the earliest 
period that one finds erudite works such as those of AbQ Hatim 
RfitI and Hanildu'd-din Kirmani. full of real phiIo9oi>hic effort. 
Later on the spirit evaporates, and the speculations degenerate 
inr u :iiaiu])ulation of ready made ideas and sentences. Still later. 
ill the provincial surroundings of the Yamau and (he stagnant 
atmosphere of the middle ages, crude auperstition spreads 
very widely. From the earliest ample and clear works one 
passes by degrees to ponderous volumes which claim to be the 
most secret revelations of extraordinary myatcriee. A good 
eaaunpte is the Shumv^'f-^ira by Sayyid-n& Hatim b, Ibrahim 
(d. 596/1199), of. (hud$, no. 205. Here, aide by aide with the most 
abstruse speculatuons on the system of emanations, and on the 
myateries of the creation of the universe, one meets the moat 
learned and ponderons dlecuasiona of such important queetioos as 
why. according to tho woixis of Ja'far a^idiq, the Jinn do not 
lilfw the proxintity of a batk*l\ouse (5o*nmwn), and iiee from the 
place in which one is built 

In ceotaric speculations connected with the subject of our 
rttjsaroh several naatters should be noted. The meet important 
is what may bo called the symbolical parallelism of erente. 
Whatever tho true history of the Iniaina, their genealogy, sue- 
oession, etc., these had to be nothing but a complete parallel and 

I At n imown, Psttmid ImAiliaiD iwgordi the ui«n of tbo Jinn aod 
M alMtraciiocia, deouting c«rUtn naturaJ and l iwn ia Tho 

wliols matter u Cherafoee a hig% abatruae apacaUtton. 
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repetition of tiie OTonts conneoted with the preeursore of the 
Imams and Prophets. Generations of learned Itmailis, inoludiog 
a man os lealJy olever ae Q&dl Na'oi&n, wasted their time and 
energy with MT>A».ing persistence in tracing such parallelism in 
the isgends of Che great prophets of ancient timee. If the 
Founder of Islam left as bis euoceeeor 'AH, aocordit^ to the 
Shi'ite doctrine, it was because his remote ancestor Abraham had 
done thia or that with his son Ism&'il, eto. The idea Is traced 
through the legends of all the prophets, from Adam onwards, 
huge efibrts are expended in forcing these Into uniform 
terms. It may be noted that suoh reference to precedents in 
religious history is a prominent feature of the Coran itself; the 
Ismsiils only carried tho method to its extreme. In such specula¬ 
tions all difisrenoo between the historic case and its legerulary 
prototype gradually disappears, the sense of reality is often 
lost: is the author referring to Ism&'ll b. Ja*far, the Ismaili Imam, 
or to Ism&H son of Abraham ? All this seriously affects tlie 
reliability of historical information, because, consdouslyor uncon* 
aoiously, the authors of the esoteric works force the real events to 
reeembis as much as possible the clrcumstanoes in the legend. 
Sometimes historical personsgee are referred to under the names 
of their Biblical prototypes. A quotation (Terte, p. 82-106) from 
one of such ta'xpil works, by JaTu* b. hfan^i’l-Yaman, is offered; 
it olearly shows how mcoh oonfosion can be introduced by 
enthusiastic practitioners of this method. 

The second imporCuit point is the superstitious belief in the 
mystical implications of numbers. The belief Is obviously of 
munense uitiquity, based on one of the most fundamental pro. 
perties of the human mind. Rhythm, the sense of symmetry 
and dissymmetry, obviously is one of the most primitive elements 
of our spatial perception. It is quite natural that its projection 
upon the perception of the universe should have worked at all 
timee as a power^l stimulus to human curiosity. Pythagoras 
with his numerous successors wa« one of many early s^eeto take 
np the matter very seriously. The middle ages, with their 
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cftbb^sUc spofnilatjons, Lod a iinci f«th in tho roality of euah » 
rhythm of tilings in the vieiblo world. In tho esoteric Ismruli 
doctrine this idea is an indiapolrable assiimplion. Hence springs 
the “Sevenerehip " of the lamaiiis; and all tlieir doctrines of sovon 
Ndliqa, seren Imanu, eto.^ The force of these superstitiotis ideas 
wee inuneose, and historical facts were bent and twisted meroi- 
lassly to fit them. Astrological spacnlations, to some ortent also 
connected with auoh munerical periudism, also contributed very 
much to the falsification of history, as de Goeje has already care • 
fedy elucidated it in his “Udmoire" (pp 69-73). I am giving 
an extract from the late esoteric work, Z<iATu‘l-ma'‘an%,* by 
Sayyid-nh Idris, which is a typical example of this mentality. 
There was another form of the same numerical roysUciam in tbo 
speculations r^aiding the number values of different names 
found in the system of the Druses. In the faynidTi system it 
seems that they were not ao popular, 

Apparently the earliest eaoterio work which contmns some 
information useful for our purposes is a mystic work of Sayyid.nS 
Ja*far b. hlaiifQri’bYaman, the famous author of highly valued 


^ However strange this nay aouad. th« early baliafa in tb« cycle of 
S«v*D T"*^"**, and that tb» espaoted M>—iah would b» (ha £«aaaA of 
tham. were shared by (ha Ichaa.^aahuia. The great coapaadiujB of she 
8hi*t(a tradition, the fiihSru'I^iHSil^ofhlajlial XHI}. ic daalm^ vifiti 
(iba ffaiUht and afcAtdr predicting the advent of tba Habdl, quotaa aavaral 
pfOphavioB in which ha in ArpaotM to bn ‘'(ha aonof six'* (thn ato). The 
author trks to offer his own axpisoationa, which ara oot in (Im least 
oonviitcug. 

* Ueually the title is proaouncod An.6m*{-mo'uaf (with a In Zokr). 
But Dr. Zahtd All. Profevor of Anblc in tbo Nisam CoilogD, Kaydarabad, 
himaolf a B«b«ra, has IdniUy axplained to mo that a)l namof Boboras 
pronounce tt Zuhr. with u, becauao tho word la tbo Flutal from euhtf, 
’'brilliant, ehimng, bMuttfuJ”, To ma tbia aoama aonsibla. booauae tbe 
work deals with msitv aubjaota, practioally co^'ering tbo whole flald of 
Zsmaili dogtoatles. Tbarefere the titla auen aa besutifal ideas*' 

(or aubjarte) would appear to ^ mora approprlata than ** A dower of tdeas”. 
io oasa we read 2oAn*'l*ma*drrf. But (bare ia zto doubt that there are ao 
raise or logical grounde In the efcoioe of Bond titlea of worla in Arabia. ^ 
additton to there le a gessral tandsc^ in India to prosounoe Arebio 
worde mostly with o: noerM {«< rM*fW}, aoeor fmaai (IwUr /aidm), etf. 
Anyhow, as la rather immaMnab end ae othar l ai ra ad lamailia 
wh» 1 ooMultsd prafertbe readiog Z^r, I leave it as it le pronouaoad 
by the majority. 
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eeoterio wrltluga, » coctemporaty of Q£^ Nu'm&o,—tbo 
Asrim'n-nvta^* (cf. (htide, no. 43) A The son, or, most probabi;, 
grand'Son, of tho conqueror of Ibo Ysman, be, as often happens, 
bad not inheritdd the qo&Iities of bis anceetor. Probably having 
bad a good start ae the relative of such a celebrity, be could 
never rise above pretantious mystic speculations, which as fv 
as can be seen, are heavy and unoriginal. 

The A3r3rv,*n-^ulo^ is closely connected with his other 
worki the Sarffim^n-nuto^', being apparently a revised and 
amplihed verson of the latter. The SariPim'n-nvfaqd' deals 
gummariJy with the mystical symbolism of the Coranic legends 
xegaiding the earliest great prophets, 2dam, Kuh, and Ibr&hlm, 
and ends with two diSbrent explanations of the CXIth sura of 
the Coran {tahbai tfodd AH XoAob). 

The Aardni'n-nufaqd', which was oompoeed about 380/990,* 
is apparently a new version of the preceding work. The first 
fifty pages or so are taken from the earUer book, and, from tbe 
etory of TbrShIm onwards, tbe version has been considerably 
amplified. At the end there are acme very inteceeting references 
to lemall b. Ja'fac which I shall aet out without any attempt to 
condense the story, so that this extract may serve at the same 
time ae a good specimen of this kinri of works. The main subject 
of the hook is tbe story of Ibr&him, and tbe proofs of tbe right 
of Isma'U b. JaTar to the Imamat. It contains a strong con* 
troversial element, directed ^inst the Ithna*'aaharia. In this 


1 I am much iD<ieb&ed te Mr. A. A. A. Fjem for his haviog kindly 
lent to me aprerjoua cow fMmbie ooilectioa, an old VamnniCe macoBoript. 
daUd the dm DbVl.Qa’da 742/15 Apr. 1342. 

s This stay be inferred from ite words of Uae author that 120 years 
have peaeed idnee tbe '*disappearance’' of the last Imam of tbe Twelvere 
m 2Sd/874, But we need net take thie figure ae l^erfectly acourate,— it 
is obvioaely approaimabe, and the date of the work would, moeiprebablyp 
be a little eanier. Therefore it eetDU to me clear chat the author wae 
aet the eon, Out moat probably a yrond-eon of Ibn 9**^Bbab. Zf Uie 
latter wae an aduH in S46/&6b who oould be entruated with such a 
reeponsiblo mission as hie eampalgn is tbo Yaman, it is dif&oult to beUeva 
that hia eoa could be fleurishi^ in 3SO/990, i e. 120 years later. So fhr 1 
have not been aUe to trace tbe foil name ^ t>iti Ja'far b. Macffir. It is 
quite possible that hero ibn has the meanuig of a "deeceodaci'S not eon. 
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r»Hp«ct it is T«ry intor^fitui^; sa dUe of tiio o&rIi»t eontroToniM on 
the docCrinc of the linamat. TIio storiiK of Jeeus and MuhS'Q'iDad 
afo Tsry concise. Although I ha^e not collated the works, it 
seems that the ^snfru’n^Auto^ may posibly bo on “answer*’ to 
QS^l Nu'mSn's famous A^ant'i^a'toU (of. 0iiid6, no. 71), which 
deals with precisely the same matters, but witbout a clear con* 
troTersial tendency.^ 

The next important “witneas in the esao", as far as 1 have 
been able to ascertain, is the brilliant Sayyid^ni ^amidu'd^bx 
Abmad b. 'Abdi'bUli al*Eirman!, the chief dS’i of “both the 
i.e. of W. Persia and Meaopotoaiia, who flouhabed to* 
words the eud of the fourth and in the beginning of the £flb/ 
eleventh o., and died probably towards the end of the reign of 
al* H&kim (386>411 /996-1021) whom he devoutly defends ia many 
of his writings. 

As a correotion to the acount of bis works given in the 
fhtiiU (pp. 43-46) it may be mentioned that tbo most probabli' 
sequence of his main works was this: the Ha^aiu'U'aql (no. 117), 
a bulky philosophical work, and ono of the moot fondsmontal in 
TATTMh esoteric literature, often quoted, paraphrased, etc., was 
apparently one of the earliest smoogst his writings. Amongst 
his later works, all to a large extant controversial in spirit, are: 
<U’iiafabihfiiM>dH'UImamat{llt)^ Maiidimu'UmviAsfiarii (133), 
al’KAfiy<t (136). and TAnbihu'Uhadi m'l-muttahdi (118), which 
is one of the latent of all. There is also al*Fdtciya (132). All 
these contain historical allusions, cejteciaJly tho Kafiya, TanhUu'b 
•hSdly Mab^mu'l-mvbdiharSi, and 

A Syrian dd%. Abb’l*Faw&ri8 Ahmad b. Ya‘q9b, who wrote 
under al'H^dm, left an interest ing trostiao, ar-JiUSlAfVl'Jmdmat, 
divided into 16 questions {Ouide, 148). It ia preserved In the 
second volume of that most valuable chrestomatby, Jfqfmd'u’f. 
of Sayyid-n& Muhamtnod b. T&hlr al>H4rithI (d. 684/ 

} Ahhoogh thwv to no doubt that thto wcrlc was eeopeeed tong eftar 
Qidf Nu^mSAB dosUi {In 94 ^/ 074 ), tbov ore oo rete«ao«a te Ura la 
,4#r4ru*H>2^i4aftf‘. 
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IISS), of. (Tuide, L95. Tbot^ it doee not mention nacoee. It 
obvioosly refers to the enti*lsmaili poittnice. 

NeA in ohronnlogioftl order oomee the strange QhdyatM’U 
-fRauoTid, eecribed to SaTyid-ni aUKhat^^b (d. 638/1183; of. 
^ide, 184). A quotation, from an incorrect copy, haa been 
pnbUahed by B. Lewis in bia *' Origins of Ism&*lUsm ”, p. 109. 
The purpose of the work is to prove the genuineness of the 
JjauatA of a^^eyyib, the son of al*Amir (496'>624/U01-1130), 
the last Imam of the Musta'Uan line, whose historica! reality is 
lu ^7 questionable, ud whose existence is a matter of faith. 
Many works in post-Fatimid Tsm^ Eterature touch on this 
aobjeci, and there would I)e nothing particular to notice about it, 
if it did not contain one most statement, namely a 

revelation .that al*h£ahdi was not an Imam, and the father of 
al'Qa’im, and that there was a fourth concealed Imam, of whose 
e^tenee apparently no other work knows a^^hiog, and wbo is 
to fill the vMant place. This is so extraordinary that it is worth 
«^e to examine the case in detail, 

The work is divided into five bibe, each subdivided into 
fofls: I. ithbdtu'l-biijajfl'l-jaxS'iral-iihnS-’ashar; 2. an-nS3^u'l- 
-muttabid di'UoAiU; 3. hadhihi’Ubddithai loa iihbaiu 'f-^ibnin-hS, 
etc.; 4. Uhbaiu’Uim&TuU li'UImdm ai-fapyib; and 5. al-laSd‘if 
tea ghdyaiu~hd ioa'Ubvjvlm’Ukhai^M wa 2 uAurv>M 
tea ;uhuru’2.fRa9dm bi-^am'i-hd tea iajalii al‘Q?iayb bi-M. It 
begins with the usual speculations about the necessity of guidance 
for the people which Ood, in His mercy, never refuses, always 
keeping in the ‘^12 of the earth" His “proofs".! One 


* The ot the twelve yasWe are very often refared (c in 

diffreeot eectario works, whenever they touch on the rsthw f^oently 
di>3U«ed Ribjeot of the But the asmee of theee ere 

i)s\‘er m entio n ed is this eonneoCtoD,—ptceumably because this U e 
metter of senetel knowled^ preeumption, however, eecrae to be 

too optiBUStw: OB enquiry from very many Tmailia , l wee only 

able to elicit thw oo^eeeoD that they have no knowledge of this, and 
even that they were uaahle to nane the work ia which 1 can find inferms- 
bon. But at last, quite iacidentally, 1 discovered this, in an esotorio 
treatise, RisHoiu'Uliamaia, by 6ayyid-nS ‘All b. ai'^ueayn b. el.Walld, 
tbeoouBn of the fifth YamsnUodd'f, wbo flourlebed towards the end of the 
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of such proofs, for (be Y&m&n, is tho petty local princeee, aU 
.Uurratu’l'MaUka. Tbero follows a lenctby discussioa of tbe 
gacBtioR whether & womau can be such a Jttjjfli, or not, which 
is decided la tho affirmative. Then, follow esoteric apoculations 
about tbe maoifestatioa of Divine wisdom in mao, about tbe 
question of the mIt of a^TayTib, and sotr in general, 

about succession of Inaaina. In tbe fourth 5dh are discussed tbe 
questions of tbe genealogy of a^Tayyib, and of bis being a 
legitimate sucoessor of his ancestors, and the belief that be is 
not dead. Ultimately tbe matter is sgsin transferred to tbe 
sphere of abstract spoculatioos, and of proofe by numerical values 
of letters, etc. On tbe whole the question can be easily summed 
np in the author’s own statement: sneb is our belief, and tbe 
belief of onr anceetore. 

The whole mattM seems from beginning to the end to be 
extremely suspicious. Wo can visualise the situation. The 
assassination of al-.£mir took place in 624/1130,—tho Musta'llans 
make it two yeare later, 626/1132. Li this year, acuor^g to tho 
tradition, the infant hoir apparent, for some unknown reason, 
"dUappesred” without leaving any trace. Ab Sayyid*ni al' 
.KTiAfi&b died in 638/1138, tbe treatise cannot have bew written 
later than only nine years aft^'this extraordinary evmt. Ims^ine 


aiKth/twelfth t. {Guide, 1 a&). It is included la that valuable cluvetomath^. 
tibo (cf. Guide, 19$). In this ireaeiM ttMre is a cabl«. 

dMwing tbs theoeopliic scheme of (he p««t>an of the Imam in tho 'Univerw. 
In this are laclud^ tlie title* of the tw^ve buj^/e. 1 consulted three 
copiee (all modera), but in one of them the tahle was goutted. The other 
two agreed cecop^lely, except that ia cue of three one nazae wee missing. 
It appeare that in this seuse yerbv <toee not ntean the “iaUnd“. as Tt 
usuel^ but is tabee here in ite haaic sense, from the root/*s^ to 

out off, and therefore means *’a slice, cutting", or a part, a esetioB. Thera* 
fore the enreaBion "If yesd’w" should be translated as the **lf seetione 
of the worfd's population". Th^ are: Arabs. Turloi, Iferbws, Ne^eea, 
Abywaioni, KhaMTS, C^iiaa, Daylam {obviou^y for Penia (a MtenJ). 
Bum Uyeacliuin and Bufope ia aeoeral), India (Bind — 
AfJ^aeisfean), {^ Tn«<^ hi gieoerw), and 6*^mb* (Oavs,—‘oAss 
oowouaded with Sieily). Thus this olesalfleetion Is partly baaed on gro* 
graphical, and partly os ethnogr^hloal prtociple, and plA^ bslcsigi te 
tbe foiir^/Mth 0. (of. the osmea: Kbasars, l^yism, giagiJi^ Of. also 
ftdtbsr on). FiiiMaaiiiiis' such as sue found in tbs JsStt * .evg. (he/astro 
of Qarrin, of Syne, etc., obviunaly mean the pTOvlaee or distr^ 
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tiiftt tbd hdir apparent of a first class po^eer suddenly disappears 
oltboat leoTidg auy trace; but a^^yyib was for the Ismailis 
incomparably mors important than any ordinary prmoe,—he 
*706 aQ in all for theii rsligioua life. Then we find that one of 
the religious leaders of the community, just a few years after 
the oalamjty, writing in a purdy abstract asd academic manner, 
basing his speoiilationB oix the Tagoesi m\A moat abstract pnn- 
ciplea, confines himself, in short, to the hare assertion that we 
must believe him to be alive. Together with such discussions 
comv the statement that al-Uab^ was not an Imam, and that 
his place belongs to a mysterious fourth concealed Imam whom 
for some reason the Ismailis for over two hundred years had 
concealed with such e^raordinary ;eaioo8y. It is impoaahle to 
ascertain without exhaustive study of Xammll literature whether 
Qunilar revelations are found in other works also. So far I have 
found traced of theee only in the ZaAru’Uma'anl of Sayyid'Q& 
Idris. M may be seen hoot the tran^ation of the origzzial 
passage further on, he ^udee to this theory clearly enough for 
those who have read the OMyatu'l’moioSiid, but not clearly 
enough to pin hin) to his word. 

Learned Ismulia usually accept without aa^ reservation the 
tradition which attribntea certtun works to different well-known 
authors, though in some cases it appears very suspicious. & 
this case the situation is the aame. There are no indications as 
to the name of the author in the work itself. The reasons for 
which it is attributed to al>Eba^b are ru^own. Bat it seems 
almost obvious that the work belongs to a mnoh later period. 
Perhaps it was composed by Sayyid^ni Idris bima^if i Obviously 
under what may he in a way called the “presauie of public 
opinion”, be boldly incorporates the myth of Ibn al<Qaddak in 
his BoAm'^'fna^ini. With his '^diplomatic sense ”, he apparently 
arrives at the way of reasoning which comes to a oompromise: 
since every cne tbiaks that al*Mahdi was a descendant of al* 
•Qaddftb. he mnst let it he eo. Bat, nevertheless, he shall reveal 
the "truth", a great mystery: al-Mahdl was not the father of 
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the ftnoe«bor of al*Q&’un. Tho Uttor’s roftl fftthor wait 

a supaf-myaidrious Ini&m ‘All, who died on hid way to the 
Maghrib, baTing his aon al-Qaim in charge of ol-MabdT. 

All this is h^Iy auspicious, and apparently no allusion to 
this is found in earlier soiucea. Strangely, the author of the 
^iAKrtu'i>j!fa/du', so wall informed, omits the Ohdyatu'UmavaKd 
fma bis list, perhaps feeling certain doubts regarding it. I tried 
ray beet to ascertain from certain esperts in Ismaili liieratnro 
whether the work is quoted or referred to In any recognised 
esoteric treatises, bnt I wan unable to elicit any definite jnforma’ 
tion. This is not strange, because many esoteric authors rarely 
refer to their authorities by name. It would be necessary to 
read all the esoteric works in order to be certain. We shall re¬ 
turn to these matters farther on. 

The nert, chronologically, is the oollection of the Maj3Us, 
i.e. lectures or discourses, of Sayyid-n& H&tim b. Ibr&hito al- 
•H&Eoi^, who was the third Yamanite dd'i, and died in 59$/U99. 
Only nos. 77-133 of his lectures are in existence {Quii*. 213). 
We are here only concerned with a portion of the 117th 
the supposed prophecy of 'All b. Abl T&lib himself, obricuely 
compiled in the beginning of the fllth/elerenth o., in the re^ 
either of a^-^ahlr (411^27/1021-1036), or al-Maatansir, It 
refers to the Imams not under their names, bat under serial 
nwnhers. This, aa also the confusion of dattf, is apparently a 
erode device to give verlslnulitnde to the ‘'prophecy Althoogb 
of no particular importance, the extract seoms worth quoting, 
beoausa it contains interasting allusions, and reflects the spirit of 
probably InilueDtial circles (Texts, pp, 107-113). 

The latest esoteric work of importance which should be 
quoted here, the Zahru'Uma'^ by Sayyid-nS Idris (Ottide. 260), 
has been already referred to. It covers, as usual, the whole field 
of the subjects of esoteno theosophy, and in the L7th chapter 
gives a systomatic review of the whole list of 21 Imams, describing 
theit eeoterlo position, and e^aining the reli^ous obaractor of 
th^ activity. An extract, covering the biographies of the Imams 
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{torn Ism&^ b. JA'far to al-Q&’im, ia ofBered fiirthsr on* with a> 
complete troiiAlation (Texts, pp. 47-30). 

With regard to the quotations and translations from the 
origlnsJ vorks, offered here, several points may be noted > As a 
ruie» there arc practioaUy no gcouioe variants in the IsmaiJi 
manuscripte preserved in the Bobora community in India. Most 
probably they have been copied from one single early copy 
broDgbt bom the Yaman; or, posaihly, even in the Yaman itself, 
9A a general rule, corefid copying from a sizigle uri^nal odition. 
and respect for the works themselves, safeguarded the copUe 
from mezaotitudee. If any differencee between copies exist, 
they are almost invariably due to nustakes of the scribes, arising 
partly froin imperfect knowledge of Arabic, and partly from 
illegibility of the origin^. In a great majority of cases they can 
be easily rectified. Therefore, in order not to burden the edition 
with often quite unnecessary notes, only the most important are 
here given in footnotes to the translation. Another reason for 
adopting this oourse is that except in very few oases all copies 
at ray disposal were quite recent, and only there were one or two 
of each work. It should be therefore carefully noted that the 
editing of ^ texts in this volume is only Unialive, and without 
any claim to finality and complete reliability. 

As the present texts have an auxiliary characiOT, and, I hope, 
may be in the future rendered unnecessary by complete editions 
of the whole works, I have not cared to expend time on sorctiniZ' 
ing every word in them. 1 ehall be obliged to those who care to 
surest emendations, wherever necessary. 

With regard to translations it shoxild be noted that I con¬ 
sidered it inexpedient to lay down «iy rigid rule as to whether 
a translation of the extracts should be given in the text of the 
walysis, or in the separate section of translations. In order to 
eoonoraise space, I have thought it permisalbls not to edit original 
qaotatione from works which do not raise any doubts ss to the 
meaning of the terms, such as extracts from the 'Uj/inu'l-alAbdr, 
or the first volume of alAzhar. But those texts, which either 
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claim special importaoce, or may offer i^und for doubt aato the 
implications of the ori^Jird expreeaions, aro giveii here in the 
original Arabic. All translations, both in tlio special section, and 
in the ten of the analysis, are as literal as practicable. But 
certain portions, of secondary unportance, are either briedy 
summarized, or simply omitted in tran^tion. Such are the 
invocations of blee^nge after tbo names of the sainte, e:tcopt in 
cases where they present something out of the ordinary. Whole 
passages hare been omitted when they contrined aiatemonts 
which would be resented by other sects of Islam, anl wbeo they 
presented nothing of importance for the trend of the oarratire. 
Also omitted are the boring and stereotyped exour^ns into 
Biblical parallols, when they are of no importance (except in tbe 
extract ftom the Asrdrv'n-nufo^’, in which they form tbe 
part of the argument). On some occasions tbe extracts in 
original Arabic are edited, btit left without a translation, because 
intonded for reference only, as in the case of tbo QhSyrUv^U 
•mawS&d. 

(In order to make it to follow the argument, I would 
recommend tbe readers, before proceeding further, to read m 3 ' 
paper, "Ismailis vid Qarmatians*’, in the JBBRAS, 1940, 
pp. 43'>S6, and pieces 1 and 2 in the Chapter VI further on.) 





n. AL-LUHDI. HIS ANCESTOIW AND FAMILY. 
1. QtMahgy cj al-Mahdi, ani Au Family. 


Muiy fitudduts of tb,6 bistcry of IsDi&ilisni b&To remarkeii 
(bd stmoge faoC thftt the fWzuids, deajuto TvLat m&j be caUed 
“rery strong provooatioa”, nerer nude & public procUmation 
and official aunoimcems&t of the genWog; which they clatmed, 
and vhicb was so much diaputed. Tbdr own varaion wse 
apparently known only either through ramus renegades or other 
people for some reason olos^y oonnested with the eeot, such as. 
e.g., Akhtl Muhsin, and others. It ie reCerred to fr^mentarily, 
and, a& far as I lotow, there is no indication of its being incor* 
porated in any official dooinnent, and refuted by tbeir eoemldS 
in toto. The Abbasid proclamations of 401/2011 or 444/1053 are 
vague, and do not qitote it. So sti&nge a silence is taken (as 
by de Glodje. p. 6), as one of the proofs that their genealogy is 
not genuine, rhis idea is rather fuAve : with tho resources at 
their disposal the Fatimids oould easily have bad the most 
reliable genealogy prepared by the beat spedalista. and have 
bought the testimony of the greatest airthoritieSi in case an 
official voraon, true or falai fic d, ss the case might be, had really 
been Tcqvured from thw point of view. It may be safely pre* 
filmed that such shrewd politicians and men of saoh brilliance 
geoerally as were the first Fatimld oaUphs, realised perfectly well 
(he d^gere of the situation; thm are many prooffi that hostile 
propaganda, trying to compronlse the Faiuoida. striking at 
the root of their anChority,— their AM descent,—reached ite 
dntinstioD^ sometimes sowing grave doubts in the different 
commnnitiM.t But notwithstanding all this, nothing 
was done, although there are traeea in esoteric Ismaili worka of 

* The efHstle of al-Uu'isz k4l4Ah to hh in Stndb, quoMd in the 
* PyCwv*t«e<Wtlr. niffioMotly proves this. Of. ay paper ‘'Issnailia «a4 
Qumatlene”, 1940, pp. 74-^5. 
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tbe time, iodiofttmg th&t religious authorities were hj no moom 
h^lnd to tho conaet^encee o£ such apparent inaotirity. 

It is remarkable that the namea of the three coiiceale<i 
Imame, tbo links between alJlabdi and tho ancestor to whom be 
laid claim, Muhammad b. Ism&'Q b. Ja‘£ar> are not mentioned 
eren in the Ismail: books of the time: Ab& Hatim ar-KSu, 
an*2ra'min, in his numerous vorke> Ja‘far b. Man^ri’l-Yaman, 
and other authors of the fourth/tentb c., never mention these 
names. The first, tow^da the end of this period, to break silcnoe 
was the author of the IsUtdr, analysed above. And later on so oh 
references appear in the later works of Say 7 id*na Hamldu*d-dln 
al.Eirm&nl, the great philosopher and high official, obviously in 
view of the great pressure of the hostile propaganda. They 
appetf in his controversial works, apparently intended for perusal 
within the community.^ 

Thoa wo may safely iofer that there was a Tory strong re* 
ligious prejadice directed against "ancovering those whom Qod 
has veiled", or inspired by some similar idea. It was probably 
regarded as a great sin, and it was felt that any inconvenience 
^onld be endured rather than that suoh an offenoe should he 
oommitted. Such peyohology is by no means strange in the 
Ismaili surroundings; it always peraiated, and even now atil) 
persiste in oert^ circles. To keep secret everything oonnsoterl 
with their rel^ou, however remotely, is one of the most im* 
portent principlee in Ismail! life. It is quite obvious that in the 
conditions of that remote time, and the heated atmosphne of 
religbua fanaticism amongst the masses, such a precautionary 
measure was most stringently enforced. Most probably, this so 
got into the "blood” of the community, that even after the 
situation bed changed, and the Fatimid power was able to seoitre 
the safety of its subjects, the taboo for along time was not relaxed. 

For ibis reason those wbo were for any reason interested in 
the descant of the FMhnids were left to thw own ingenuity in 


^ Seo further oo, p, 46 iq. 
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csdd tbcy did not trust the yomon expressed by tbo FatimidK' 
own ftlaima Tho Variety of gcnealc^oe suggested by Tftrious 
parties and historical wtitets must really constitute a record 
— these amount to soTeral bmulredsA With thdr predominantly 
hostile teodcQcy, each author vies with the others in inventing 
eomething more humiliating and Bcacdaions for the dynasty. 
The most effective’' (and at tbe same time apparently the moat 
absurd) var^o, according to which the Fatbuicls wero descended 
from a certain heretic. 'Abdn’M&h b. h£aym{iii al-Qaddab> has 
wen genial approval. It has become a sort of on “official and 
generally recogoUed" versicn in. Don-lsmaiU circles, has been 
treated quite seriously, and even now evokes attempts at repair 
by ingenious theories. We are going to study it further, and it 
will suffice here only to mention that it has vitiated to a consider* 
able extent a great deal of non-sectarian testimony which would 
otherwise be really vduable.^ 

We do not know whether there were any attempts in IsmaiJi 
literaturo to sum up available biatorical inforiuation about the 
ancestors of al*MahdI before the of Sayyid-na 

Idris. But by far the beet and most succinct account Is found 
in tbe Siet volume of tbe EUabit’l-azhdr, tbe ohrestomathy by the 
eminent Lvi la n Ismaili, Hasan b. of Broach, as mentioned 
above, in the obaptv on sources. We may offer here a translation 
of the relevant portions, omitting superfluous details. 

... “The^A Imam was hlawla-na Ja*£ar b. Mubuumad, AbQ 
‘Abdi’l-lab, sumamed a^-^Sdlq. Tbe period of his Imamat was 
34 years and seven months; he died in the month of Sbawwal 
]48/Nbv..I>eo. 765, being 68 or 69 years old. Ho was buried 
in the Baql' cemetery (in Medina), next to tbo graves of his father 
and grand'^ther, of Imam Baaan b. 'All, and F&fima, the 
daughter of the Prophet... 


* The lM40t woric on eubjecc is ?rioee P. Vamoor'a ‘'Pdenksea 
ibe Origla of the Fstuci Celfpbs" (Londco, 1S94). 

* sw fUrtbsr on. Chapter in. 
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The iiaih Izp&m was M&vI&*q& Isa&'Il b. Aba 

Mubanuoad, surn&med al*WafT. He died during the lifetime 
of bis father, bat not before the latter had appointed him as his 
Buoceesor. (It is stated in history that his grare is in the Baqf* 
cemetery. 1 Tidted it in 904/1498-9; it was situated within the 
city walls, near the Baqi* gate). He bequeathed his poaitiou to 
bis SOD, Mubaoimad b. IsmiH, with the consent of bis father, 
transferriDg to him the office of the Imamat by bis father’s, 
Inam Ja'far's order, and in bis presence. Imam Ja'&r com- 
munioated this only to the heads of the Shi’ite community, oct 
of fear of exposing his heir to danger, in puiauance of the poUoy 
of concealment; thos only a few hnew of this, those pririleged 
ones who knew for certain that the designation of the Tmfisn is 
irrevocable, and that the Lnamat can bo trazififerrai only feom 
one person to one, from the parent to the son. 

The esoeach Imam was hlawl&*n& Muhammad b. Ism&'U. Abu 
‘Abdild&h, surnamod asb-bbihir. Be bequeathed his rank to 
his son ‘Abdu’ld&h b. Mubammad... His grare was in a place 
called Fargb&na (some say Nayaabur), It is narrated that the 
Imams of the period of suhiir (i.e. the Fatimid oaliphs) have 
remoTsd the ashes of the concealed Imams to CSairo, but Qod 
alone knows whether this is true.* 

Now cornea the second haptade of the Lnams, who are 
called khvlafa'. or “aaccesors 

The jirst of them is ’Abdul^lah b. Muhammad b. Ismi'il b. 
Ja'far, AbQ Mubammad, sornamed ar-Radi, or, as some say, 
N&fir. He died in Salamiyya, and ww buried there, but hia 
ashes were afeerwards transferred to Cairo. 


^ Cf. ray ’'looMlia sod Qsnsstiacj**, J&BRAS. 1940, p. S9. In 
June 2S.17, whiio an a visit to Cairo, I did my t>««t to diacover traoee of 
Tatimid tomhs. With the help of Prof. I^nil Husain, of the Bgyptian 
Vnix’wvty, reforencea in aome madievnl worfce, dnling with ^ Qarafa, 
have been verided on tbe ipot, and local inbabJtanM were quoationed. Uut 
Dothing routd be etiritad. It would be an intoresting subjert to collect 
refreeneea tn madiavel authors to tbOM gravoe, aa aim the tombe of tha 
FaUaida in Kfahdiyya. It is obvious that all of thaa have been destroyed 
since the lU) of the dynasty. 
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Tlie itcond of them waa Abmod b. ‘Abdi’l-iah, AbG’I.Huaftyn, 
surnamed at*Taqi, or, as some say, al-Khayt. He died in 
Salamiyya, bnt bia aahee, as in the caae of his father, were later 
on tradfifsrred to Cairo. 

The &ird of them was Hawla-na ImSm aJ-fiuaayn b. Ahmad, 
Abu Abdi’bUb, suroamed at^Zakl. He died io 'Askar Mukram 
(in Khuziat&n}, and his burial place was concealed. 

The fowih of them was Mawl&*n5 aUmZm 'Abdn'M&h b. 
al'Busayn, Abu Hobanunad, sumamed aUMahdl bil-I&h, 
Amtrd l-mg’niiTiTn. He was the first of the Imam a of the period 
of $uAur (i.e. possesson of secular authority), the dawn of the 
I^t, the one who brought about the aileriation of the lot of the 
faithful. He was bom in ‘Asksir Mokrara in Hhfiaistin, on the 
night on Honday the 22th of 8haww&] 2fi0/30-7ii*874, or, as some 
say, 369/11'S'STd (if the day of the week meDtioned here is 
true, the later date is perfectly ooireot,— the day really was a 
Sunday). 

His father returned with him to Salamiyya, where he was 
brought up by his uncle Abu 'All aI*HakIni (i.e. Huhammad b. 
Ahzcad!), Biumamed Sa'idu'MChayr, in whose charge his father 
left him. It was this Sa'Idu’hKbayr who sent the d&'\ Abu'h 
•Q&^ Hasan b. Jarah Ibn Hawshab, eurnamed bfan^ilr, to the 
Yaman. His father died when be was eight yeaira of age.i His 
unole Abu ‘Ali al*Hakim married him to hia own daughter, and 
Abdl* Q&flim al'Q&lm hi-amri*ldah was the issue of this marriage. 
TmAm al'Husayn b. Ahmad (obviously Abfi *Aii al-Hak&n, who 
is really meant here) died a short time after the marriage. The 
duration of the Lnamat of ol^Mohdi, since the day on which he 
left Salamiyya to his death, was 38 yeara, five months, and three 
days.* Propaganda in his favour has spread everywhere, in the 

* This is obviondy besed ou th« 95, where ii is said that 

atUsbeU wu at that Ura» « child ijl aod Sirat Ja'/er 

109. 

> This fails upon tbe I2-tb of Raaudta 2S3/2d<10>89e. Al-Ush^ 
most certwly have left SalamiTya several years latw, before the invasion 
of Syria by the sons of ZaltfUTa. Uest {uobably la reality this date refers 
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Yaiijftu afui Magbrib, but aobody knew either hia name or plaoe 
of reeidruco. Ho died in Uabdiyya on the night of Toeedftj in the 
middJe of Rab. I S22/4-3-934, being 61 years, five months and 
three days old. • He was buried m hl^diyya. 

The fifth of them was Hawli.na al*Imim Muhammad b. 
'Abdil-lah, Abu'l-Qasun, ramamed al-QS’im bi-amri'l*l5h, 
Am!ru'i*7uu'miiun. He succeeded boa father at the age of 47, 
and his reign lasted 12 years, aix months Mxd 27 days. He 
died on the Uth Sbawwal 334/I9-5*9i6, at the age of 69 years, 
six months and 27 days. He was btvied in Mahdiyya.*’ 

It may be added that the same inibrmatiozx is repeated in 
the first volume of al-A»har in tabular form. 

It is not nooeesary to take all these precise oaleulationa of 
the ago of al-Mahdf and al*Q6’im as quite reliable. In fact, it 
seems certain that (d'Mahdi was bom either in 269 or in 260 a.H., 
although some authors mention 266/879 (Ibn HhaUik&n, IT, 77) 
as well, probably wrongly. But about the date of the birth of 
al-Qa'im there is greater discord: usually the date is given as 
230/893, approximately, of course. The same Ibn Hhallikan 
gives three alternative dates: 277/890,280/893 and 262/895, and 
it seems that the last one is nearer to the Crntb. The statement 
thait ^-Qa'im succeeded his father, al-lfah^, at the age of 47, 
implies hU being bom when abMahdi was only 16-16 years old, 
perhaps less. It is most probably talien from the fifth volume of 
the and seems to be too early. WQsten- 

feld (86) says that at the date of his death he was 66 years 
old, this again means that he was bom about 230/893.^ 

Inmy previous paper, ^'IsmaUisand QarmatianB”, JBBBA8, 
1940, pp. 60-67,1 have already given tbe contents of the paas^jiee, 
referring to IsmS*Il and Muhammad b. Ism&H, found at the end 
of the fourth volume of the ' C^yunu*l-a&A6dr of Sayyid*ni Idris ^ 

ic tbe death cf his guardien, bCubammad b. Abniad, as ve nuiy eoo 
furtliar cn. 

t Cf. interesting reC»renre« ia the Sint of Ja^far where it is repeated* 
I 7 nieotioned that at the time of the eaugtaUan al^Qa’im etill wee a 
/ASM 
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and nay bare add wtat may be gatbered about the three 
** concealed ** Im^e. &ayyid'n& Idrts baa denTed bie inforzoa* 
tion, aa may be seen, from the i3%<rr^u*i«ii;Mdr of Qadl Ku'm&n 
(vety little, indeed), IstUdr, the portion of the ioet Sira of 
Idan^tlm’l'Taman, quoted in the beginning of the TftUa^'d- 
.ia'vxi, and some other few ao;ircc<8 which cannot be identified. 
f£8 inionnation is very meagre, and be makes up for this in the 
biography of Imam Afamad b. ‘Abdi1*l&h by inserting a ler^by 
aocoont of the Jiasffil Ikhwani’^-^fS, which are supposed to have 
been composed by this Imam. Here is a translation of relevant 
paasagea: 

‘"Iben the Imamat went to Imam ar*EadI 'Abdal*lih b. 
Mubamznad b, Isma^, after hie father’s death. He returned to 
>nhSwaod, where he married a daughter of Hamdan, son of (or 
eon of the luiole of) hfan^ur b. Jawshan, who was from Kfoirua. 
The issue of this marriage was a son, ’Ail b. ’AbdiUd&h, sumaraed 
al'Laytb, and a daughter, Fa^a. The Imam’s brothers also 
married, and had posterity. 

When ’Abdu*l*l&h b. Muhammad became the Imam, the 
Abbaside intensified their search for him everywliere. For this 
rosson he left his son ('AU ?) ae his lieutenant, and himself went 
into oooceahnent, so that none of his agents or ordinary followere 
)mew his whereabouts. (Before leaving them) he uutrucied his 
dd'is in the knowledge of the rellgioii, his own Mid of his holy 
aocestora, and the dd’ls were strictly carrying out th^r instruc¬ 
tions.*’ (Here follows the story of the heresy of Ahmad ibn al- 
•Hayydl, already translated and discussed in the previous paper, 
JBBRAS, pp. b4.fi.) On p. 66 of the same paper a translation is 
tHnn given of the passage, desoribiiig the farther xnovenenta of 
the Imam: he ag a in hides himself, tbia time in Daylam, aooom- 
panied by S2 trusted da'is. Here another son, Ahmad, his 
successor in the future, is bom, by an Alid wife whom he took at 
Ashnfish. After this follows a lengthy story of al-Ma’mCn’s 
strange plan of abdicating in favour of 'All ar.Ridfi, cif MSsfi 
and the latter's death. On pp. fifi-fi? the reader will 
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find the details of the Imaoi's appointing aa his deputy his own 
brother al>Rusayn b, Mubamraad, bis being proclaimed an Imam, 
the tragio death of ‘All aI>Layth (the son or the brother?), the 
journey of ai^Husayn to Khwarizm, to his brother Ahmad, and 
the death of all members of the fa7nQ3'» ainbusbcd by enemies. 

*' When the Imam receivM neuu of all this, and of the misfbr* 
tunes that befell liis brothers and bis son, be loft Ahwas, and 
went to Samarra, where be stayed for a time, with his sen Ahmad. 
He wrote to his dcTfs, mforuiing them that he waa in safety, 
Then he traveUed to Syria, disguised as a mercLaiiC. Ho ulti¬ 
mately settled in Salamiyya, a'here he built a house, still cou* 
eirtning to play his part of a merchant. There were living many 
Hashiinites, eonio of wbont wore related to the Abbaaida. So he 
pretcnde<l to be one of these, and was regarded as one of their 
miiuber. Ho was respeoted for l)is great piety and virtue, 
which wore the proofs of his high position. He kept in atrich 
secret bis own real name, and the name of his son. 

Hia dd'is have completely lost trace of him. Then they 
uranged a search, apmding out their deputies to look for the 
Imam. Amongst these notable dd'U were a ctfiain Huizuns, 
with his son Mahdl,^ and Surbfif b. Rustam,‘ with his son 'ImrSn. 
This Mahdi had collected four thousand ^ndra in cash, horn the 
donations of the faithfuL He took the sum with him, and 


> In my pep«r, "lanailis sod QarsMtiacs", p. S6, I beve already 
raieed the qncatioo aa Uui Uabd! b. Himioz bemg the fbtber of AbQ 
ZakanyL Yabyb b. al>MahdI at'TuukiBl or kilted hy Abu Ba'Id 

in BalMTU. soon after SSl/aflt. Dr. Lewis, in baa work “The Origme of 
Iffni'llm" {Cambridge. )StO), p. 7S eq., coUeete seranl foms in whiob 
tbis zaaroe is net with in hiatarleal repo^, cotueetuhog that them imply 
one and the same person. Uay we go a slap farther, and auggast 
this 2£al)dl «as also the fbther of another promiaect leaieili do*!, Zakrdya 
b. JfaUilys, the father of the invadore of Syria I If this Uahdt was a 
young man in the beginning of the thUd/moth o., Zakariyi. or Zakruya, 
Che father of the “Qarmatian" brothers, couM ha?* been his son. Such 
oonsiderationa are marely a goess, baaed on the indobifi^Ie tendency, 
noticeable in the history of early TsmaiLsm, for high offices to become 
bweditary in csrtein privileged anulias. 

e The etrangwnaxno Surwf Is sTOarently ataterVamanite Arabiaatlen 
of the original Persian Sohrib, as la obvioaely suggested by the comUnatua 
of the names: SubrSb b. Rustam. 

3b 
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Started on his tour in search of tbe Imam. He bought some 
ooameCica, hiding mooej'zn his waree, making inquiries about tbe 
whose deacription he maniioned to the people. At last 
when be came to Salamiyya, he was directed to the house of his 
master. He asked the sere^td to be admitted in the pressnce 
of the Imam, esplMning bis being a d^i. Then ho was admitted, 
and saw tbe Imam, to hia great |oy, and banded over to him the 
money which he had brought. Later on he returned to his 
country, and organised the da'wat there.^ 

The Imam remained in SaiamiyTa to the end of hia life. 
He appointed as his succossor bis son Ahmad b. 'Abdil-lah b. 
Muhammad b. Isroa'i], and circulated his will to his dd'ia. Then 
be died, and was buried in Salamiyya. 

After tbe death of his father, Ahmad b.'Abdi'I-lih b, bhiham- 
mad b. Ism&'H beoame tbe Imam. He sent his dffis from 
Salamiyya to different provincee. Bis rallied around hiTn 
{itta^aia preaching in his ^tout, but prseerring the 

utmost secrecy aa to bis residence and his realname. He married, 
and bad a son, al*Hueayn, who was bis eldest son, and 
ultimately succeeded bim after bis death.’* Then the author 
proceeds with the story of fTna.rr> Ahmad'a compilmg the Enoy* 
clopsedia of IkJuednu'^-fafd, the purpose of which was to oonn* 
teraot the heretical and anti*Islamio innovations which began 
to spread with the connivance of al'Ma’nOn. A detaOed ac* 
coiint of the contents of ah tbe 62 riedUu is here given.* 

i This sMr? diftee slightly from tl)at tb« laiUdr, p. 93 sq. Ko 
3dshdl is raoatiooed there, alwcugti be may be referred t«, in neUty, 
under his bunffc, 

s Cf. 13-18. TafrifciU tradition osuelly re^rds the *‘tbbr«7ia* 

ticAs" ef worJe. orJited2a<u’l-i7dmfa sad Jdmfaiu'UJimi'a, as leCar 
coapesitaans of the sothor and of hla eoB, al'Qussyn b, Ai>B3^. Ap* 
paientiy there other ^brevlsted versions. Oa perusal, tbeee 

Mret works, which are na^^oaed to reveal deep mysteries, easily seem Co 
PO Q t aio aothing but a skeleton of tbe maio work. It is therefore a tempting 
segew^ that one of these *'abbreviatjoiis'* may really be a very eerly 
wSiial versioo, perhape going as far back as the third/nintb «. (ludging 
from tbe weU*teown arcbsiem of the ideas in the ft. And 

perhspe the story of the "learned eoolety”. spootaceously feuoded for the 
ooapilatbo of suoh en encyclopaedia, ney really ooctein a weJeus of 
cratb is the fact tiiat at a later time, in tbe fonrtb/teatb o., under tl^e 
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The Imam then g&Te orders to distnbute ooples of the new 
EnojcIopsediA in moequee, for the guidance of the people. 
This wae reported to al*Ma’mun, who, not unnaturally, beeame 
very intereeted to £nd the source of this new form of propaganda. 
Follows tho touching story of the devout and brilliant da'l 
who comee to al-Ma’mun, partieipatee in the difipntee with 
theologiana of different sohoole, cornea out victorioue, is aeked 
to show the real Tma.in to whom the caliph swears to hand over 
the euprsme authority, then ultiinataly confesses bimself to be 
the Imam, and is beheaded. All this is taken froin the L4tb ius’ 
of the BharhM'Uakhbar.^ 

The Imam died in Salamiyya, and was buried there. Kow 
cornea the section which is the most interesting for oar inquiry. 

“His son, al'Husayn, sumaroed az-Zaki, succeeded him as 
the Imam. He organised tho propaganda, spread it farther 
afield, broadcasted instruction Co his foUovars ib<Uhtha’Vvl<ifrfi 
U-tihSaH-H), making it manifest (o^ro-hd); be established 
proofs, explained tii& rwlas (apparently the Encyclopedia 
of the Itchw&nu'9^f^>^ Mid despatched bis dd’fs everywhere. 
He thus made the true religion visible to those who were in 
search of it. His propaganda was spread widely by his defis, 
proselytes became numerous, and different signs began to appear 
foretelling the advent of the Mahdl, and its near approach. 
The agents of the Imams promised relief to the people, under 
the law of Islam, and ite injunctions. 

Tbe Abbasids intensified their search for him, but were 
usable to locate him. They apprehended undesirable conse* 
qnences to tbscoselves from his widely spreading prop^anda, 

Fatunids, » number of speci^ista, InrUidJog oven non'mcoabeis of ibe 
■eci, were engaged to compile detaiied treecieee on different eubjecte which 
formed parte of the whole work. Tbe metier ie still obeotire, and requlree 
thoroo^ investigation. Porhape this hTpotbasifi may to eome artent 
eSer a more promising line of reseamh. 

1 The account gtven in the Atrin^’n-nutofO' of Ja'far b, Haneuri'I* 

• Yaman, in the extract trenel&Ud further on, goes mooh further than theea, 
almost edtBittmg sineerity in tbe “conversion** of abbta^man. 

* Cf. tbe note S on p. Appaieotiy his JAni’tUtt'l'JSmi'a is here 
iXBplidtly fe f wred to. 
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TOtching the liaiDg might of th« mororneot. HU dSU kept 
his Q^tToe soorot, Avoidiiig to give aziy uidioation of hU where* 
ftbouta, rereehog this onlj to the most trusted followers. The 
time of the advent of &1-Mahdl was approaching, and the Great 
X>ate was doe. 

The Imamal'Hdsajn, desirous of promoting his propaganda, 
and organising his dcfU, in furtherance of what God Himself 
wished in the way of the manifestation of HU Light, travelled 
to Kufa, on pilgrimage to the tombs of his ancestors,' Ah and bU 
son, BnsaTii. Here ha met with Abu'l-Qaaim b. aUFaralj tbn 
^wabab, later on the great dSi, the conqueror of the Yaman.’ * 
(Follows an estraot from the dtra of this saint, preserved in the 
of Q&dl Nu*m&n, and already edited by Quatre* 
mere, JA, Z83&). 

The Imam continued to live in Salamiyya, associating with 
the local Haahiznites, and posing as one of them. Wealth of 
all lands was coming to him from all sides from his do'ie. 
(Follows an extract from the d&o of Ja‘{ar about tho under, 
ground passage, and the mysterious hoarding cave, the local 
Sesame of the Arabian NigbCa.) The Imam kept on the best 
of terms with tbe local governors, giving them rich presents, 
so that they oomplled with all his demands. He kept an op^ 
table for the Haahimites and others. 

*' When the departure of Imam al-Husayn approached, he 
entmsted his son, al.bfahdl, to his own brother. Hubammad b> 
Ahmad, sumamed Sa'Idu'bZQiayr, as guardian and as tiiisteo 
of the Imamat which belonged to his son,,al*MahdJ, at that timo 
merely a oh£d, who had to be put in charge of someone until hie 
attainment of hU majority. [1 omit BibUcal paraUels, referred 
to here.] The trustee wiabed to keep the Imamat for his own 
eon, depriving al.Uahdl of it. But every one amongst his song, 
whom he made the Imaza.designate, died, until no meue sons 
remained to him.^ UdeanluinB God had given victory to AbOT* 


1 This is Mksfi from tbe IttitAr, p. 9B. 
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•QSdini Ibn ^awghAb in the Yajn&n, and he prepared the clothes 
(thtj^.^o^ers for the Ka'ba?), writing on theee the name 
of ol'Jdahdi bi’M&h. This ia what Iznam abMustanfir bi'M&h 
haa repealed in hja sennODs ebont the atory of bis anceetor, aJ> 
•Mahdl Hl-lah.t 

The grave of Imam al*Busay& w&a in * Askar Mukram, 
because he travelled to that place not long before the rising of 
the " Qarmatiazia "; when their impioufi movement had arisen 
they occapisd Syria. He left his place and his people secretly, 
because of the vigilance of the Abbaaide, and went to * Askar 
Mukram, where he died. His brother, Muhammad b. Ahmad, 
anmamed Sa'Idul^Khayr, died in Salamiyya, and waa buried 
there. Thus the Imamat ultimately went to al*Mabdl.’* 

It is interesting that ths names and dates in the account 
given in riie Kiidim‘l‘a 2 ?tdr Bometimee do not coincide with those 
given by Sayyid<a& Idris. Thsrsibre it seems thsre were also 
other sources, which were accessible to Hasan b. NQh; and it 
would be interesting to know why they were not used by the 
author of tbe * Uy6nu*l-al^ib^. In order to systematise the 
material, we may trace here the genealogical tree, beguming 
with Mubammad b. lsm&'!l. Information about him and his 
descendants, as avaJJable in all these sources, raises many 
questions. Our sources ore the ' Uyienu'l-aJAb^ (aa in my paper, 
''Ismailis and Qarmatiane'’, in the JBBKAS, 1940; for brevity 
we shall refer to it under “I.Q."); the Sim (“8-*’); and the 

Mv&ommad h. /smd*il had two eone who w’ere apparently 
l»om to him before his migration to the £ast,—Isma’ll and 
Ja*£u. They seem to be quite historioal (cf. ' Vmdatu'i faiib, 
200 ), left large posterity, are very rarely refeired to in Zsmtdli 
works, and apparentiy played no part in sectarian lifo. It is 
impossible to ascertain whether ''Jsm&'ll (il)” who appears as 


i Is is Do6 clear wheiber c»I-&rurtaiwir refers bars to tbe atns of 
Uahamnud h, Abnad in trying to usurp tbe office for his own sons, or 
only tbe reference to Ibn ^owd^ab bdonga to him. 
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the successor of Mnliemmad b. IsmA‘n in the Dniae genealogy 
of the Fatimids, hss anythit^ to do with thU lain5‘n, or is a 
mere fiction. 

In Persia one of his eons was ‘Abdu’Ui&h. hie eucceeeor ee 
the Imam; ho » appareotiy the same as 'Abda’r<Uohman of the 
{d© Qoeje, 208). Tabari (III, 2218) is 
not certain about his historical reality; but tiis fact that be 
raises the question leaves it beyond doubt that already in the 
second half of the ni/lZth e., i.e. about lOO yean after the 
events, he was recognised es the successor of Imam Hubammad 
b. Zsma'il in sectarian drole# (I.Q., 60^). 

Three other sons were: Ahmad, a)<Husayn, and 'All ‘‘sur- 
named al'X/ayth’^ in fall agreement with the 

*Ali al'Layih Is apparently confounded with another 'All, 
who is sud to be a son of 'Abdnl-lftb. He was mordered by 
Abbaeid emkeariee (I.Q., C6). Hie son Ahmad aveoged his 
death (i&td.). 

Ahmad b. Mah&mniad b. Isma'il (I.Q., 66) emigrated to 
Khwarism. We do not know what happened to him. 

AbHusayn b. Muhammad b. lem&'l was appointed to act 
on behalf of his (elder) brother, 'Abdul>lah, travelled to Mekka 
in di^ise, returned to Ahw&z, was proolaimed the Imam (I.Q., 
66 ) by some dd‘is, against his will, as is stated, started for 
Kbwarism, to jou his brother Ahmad, was ambushed, and mar* 
dered with all his relatives (I.Q., 66). Only Ahmad b. 'All 
ahLaytb b. Mubammod b. Isms'U remained. 

'Abdu'Uidh bs Afuiommod 2>. Itnffil travelled to Oaylen) 
(or Maeandaran), retnmed to AhwAz (I.Q.> 67), went thenco to 
Mesopotamia, S&marr&, and ultimately settled in Salamlyya. 
He had two eons, Ahmad and Ibrihim (Iti., 85). 

About IbraMm b. 'Abdi’Ml^ b. Muhammad b. IsmA'il 
nothing is known (even his name Is not noitioned anywhere 
except for the IstitSr), save the fact that his posterity was still 
living at the time of aUMabdi {of. leL, 87 ,—tueldd Ibr&him). 
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Th«y were apparently slaughtered later on in Salamiyya by the 
'*QfU'iuatianj'\ in 39I/B03. 

A^mad 6. 'A6di'l-lah b. Afiibammad b. Irntfli succeeded Mb 
father, and Is supposed to be the author, or, to use a more up-to- 
date term, ‘'chief editor” of the Bnoyclopsedia of Ikhwanu'f’ 
• fH / d . He lived in Salamiyya, and bad t^ boub, al-Husayu, 
bis successor, and Muhammad, sumamed Sa*fdn'l*Hbayr 
96). As seen above, in tbe Xtedbu'l-As&Sr, Ahmad b. 
'Abdi’l-lfih is <Midowed with tbe suiname aUKhayr, and hia 
eon Muhammad is also called Abu 'Alt al-HtUsIm. Ail this 
obviously may be true: there is nothing improbable in the &ct 
that a person ehould have been called Abu *Ali Miibammad b. 
Ahmad, siimamed Sa'td, and also Sa'Idu’l-Khayr {Sa'id,.son of 
al*Hhayrl), and at the same time also at-Hs^m, as a tribute 
to bis learning, or soraetblng on the same lince. It is a great 
pity that tbe author of ol-AsAdr does not loention the source 
from which be has taken this,— perhaps this would put na on 
the track of something useful. As mentioned in the same 
al^AzAdr, aUMahdT wsb married to this person's daughter, the 
motber of aI*Qa*un. His posterity were living in Salamiyya, 
and probably puished at the hands of the ''Qarmatians” wi^ 
other members of the house In 291/003 (/M., 97). He himself 
died soon after al*Mabdi*B wedding,— we wiU see this prasently 
in detail. 

3v3ayn 6. b. b. Mvjfammad b. /smd'tf, 

the father of al-Mahdl, is apparently the same “Husayn'* who 
dguiee in Che well-kmown story of tbe conversion of Ibn Hawsbab, 
later on the Mao^liru’l-YamaD, although this is not as certaki 
os could be desired. There is apparently much confusion 
both in the ‘ UyQn and the Asibdr, of which it seems easy to 
trace the cause: both derive their information fiom the IsiUdr 
and the r^ra of Ja‘far, and in tbeee, for some reason, references 
we very ambiguous: who is referred to on su^ 

ocoaeions, is not named, and from the oonteM it is by no means 
easy to eee who is meant in every partlcnlar ease, whether 
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A^tnad b. * Abdi*l*l^, his son Hui>ayii b. Abnsd, or the '‘acting *’ 
Imam, lilu];iammad b. Ahmad, or, lastiy, al-Makhdi himself.^ 

As we hare seen above, it is <^darly stated in the AzAdr 
that Husajn b. Ahmad died when al*MahdI, his son, was aght 
jaars old. As the latter was bom about 260/374, the date of 
bis death must be ca. 2d8/38L-2, Taban, as is known, tefi»r« 
to al'Mahdl ander the oame of Ibn —’'’tbe son of the 

Ba^ran”, and the rsmaili sources completely agree in this, 
emphasising the oonneotioQ of the Imams, and especially of 
this Husayn b. Ahmad, with Sonthero Mesopotamia and the 
adjoining province of Khuzistan. It a stated that al*Mahdi 
was bom in ‘A^mr Mukiam, in the latter province, and that 
Hcsayn also died and was buried there. We can easily believe 
this: apparently in tbe second half of the third/nioXb o. it became 
ever clearer that the centre of gravity of Ismail! power was 
shifting towards the South East; Soufcbam Mesopotamia, Khuzi> 
etan, Ears, and the Taman, which was beet reached by sea from 
such places as Baera. It is therefore not difficult to believe that 


z On pp. 108 and 109 ^psnDily whom Ja'&r oould 

recMcabsr, was b. Ahmad. Oo p. lid ‘'al«lii»&iii“ appanoUy 

ia aI*9usayD. as be is iMzUaociad ic connsctioii vrth tbe of Ibn 

Bawtbab to the Yam an; Firus, th« ohiafdd*!, who latar on rebellad a^wnst 
al-Uabdl, was the mstrunteni by whom Jbn ^wahab was brought into 
touch with the “Icoto". Dut it may be also that as al.^usayn died soon 
after th« diet meeting, the Btisston was organised by Muhaounsd. Lower 
on p. 116 , and further eo, "ai.tm&m" x^Uinly roirs W al>Mshdf. Uu 
p, 122 , giving details abeui tbe eaioec of Abu'f'AbUs, the elder brotlier 
of Abu T/^dvUl&h ash-SbT), he again refers ob%’ieiuly to Multammad b. 
AJpsad; '‘and bo saw al-Istba al*^hdl, with al.Q&’ioi wiib both of 
them. He {al<Qa*iin) was at that time still a small chQd”. Further oo 
'*ai-lniAiB'* again plainly refsie to al-MahdI. As tlie whole ,S7ro ckarly 
shows, jaYar never refeca to Toligious matters, in wfaioh he obviously 
regarded hiraielf a« not oompetent. Although he was a devout slave, rt 
eeffiM to be not cpiite certain whether he hutt^ was an Issaili. As oae 
oac see from his (?tm, many of al.ldalidfs intimate servants were Christiacs 
(p. 108). Many rose to high position. Therefore thsro would be aothiag 
straoge in Ja'fer'n not being reeUy en Ismaili, Perhaps Uus oireumsUaoe 
may explain, the fact of the oompilatiou of his £Tro, as a to the 

beastfof <^fs of Jawdhar. Ja'f^s uaipokeu idea may have been that 
though not himsalf an Ismaili, or at least not of a high rank in tbe Ismai li 
hisrvchy, yet he had p^ormed for his coasMn all tbe ssrvioee which be 
records. Hwa assume this, it would be <^te sasy to noderstend the way 
in which be avoids dw^ling on purdy Ismaili matters. 
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the head of the sect In fa<t settled in some centre in one of those 
]ooaUtiee» leaving his son and heir, with other members of the 
family, in charge of bis younger brother, in a comparatively 
safer place anoh as the remote Salamiyya, where few would be 
likely to connect a weeJthy merchant family residing in their 
midst with the growing uniest and activities in the remote 
South. The * Uy&n, however, offers a puzzling piece of in¬ 
formation when it statee that Imam hluaayc lived until al* 
•hfahdl was married, and died soon after this in 'Askar Mukram 
whither he had gone la haste on hearing of the rise of the “Qar- 
matians’', who later on have invaded Syria. To me it seems 
clear that this is entirely doe to a confusion created by the 
wrong identidoation of "al-Imim” In the Idiidr, If Husayn 
died soon after the marriage of aI*Mahd!, and this took place 
about the tima of the invasion of the “Qarmatjaiis", i.e. 290/903, 
tliere are many absurdities in the situation. Al*hfahdi was 
then about thirty years old,— surely rather an advanced age 
for his (hrst) ma>rriage. If “ the Imam ” suddenly left Salamiyya, 
why did he dee not away from the ‘'Qarmatians'’, but towards 
the very territory from which they had started ? How coold 
he leave “an infant son” In the charge of his brother, when 
this infant was thirty years of age ? We must therefore surmise 
that Husayn in fact died when al-Mahdi was a child (IstUdr, 
95). “The Imam” who died soon after the marriage of aU 
•Mahdi obviously was his uncle and guardian, Muhammad b. 
Ahmad (Sira, 109), and “the Imaro” who fled from Salamiyya 
at the approach of the “ Qarmatiansmust certainly have been 
aUMahdJ himself. 

It is stated in the J^Uar (95) that the guardian, MuJpammad 
soxnacudd Sa'idul-Kbayr, the "acting Imam”, tried to usurp 
the Imaraat for hia own line, appointing one after another hie 
sons suooeaaively aa hia btir, but that all of these died, so that 
ullmately the Imamat, by the will of Ood, returned to him 
for whom it was destined, i.e. al*Mahdt. Similar stories are 
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focnd id ot^er penoda of lem^lisni.i It u more probable 
that in roaliij Mub&mniad b. Ahmad eiicceoded hie brother ae 
the Imam on the death of aUHuaayn^ and Chat later on ho did 
m fact appoint one or more of his eons aa his iKoapeetive heir. 
On the death of Muharomad'a sons, hcrwever, and on eubeequeat 
death of Mubammad himself^ al*2ilahdl, tbe aon of hie brother 
Busayn, fonnd himself the eldoet of the family, and was recog¬ 
nised as the Imam, as is explained forther on. 

7he absence of detailed biographies of the ancestors of al> 
'Mahdi is explained by tbe Tsmaili soarces ss tbe resolt of th^ 
having lived in strict disguise. This seems qaite probable, if 
realise tbe situation. What in foot would the popular 
memory preserve about the reUgioua heads of the sect when 
these were living ostensibly as merchants, carrying on tbeir 
business, associating with their friends, marrying, educating 
their probably niunerous children, and so on 1 Tbe memory 
of religious tradition is very economical: it retains only reminis- 
cencee of tha most important names and events. What really 
oonstitDted the most important part of the activities of the 
T inAwifl ,.w- their propaganda sBorts, was without any doubt 
carried on in the utmoet secrecy, “between four eyes'^ Simi¬ 
larly, their agents, also disguised as pious merchacts of sligbtiy 
lower standing, and, pwbaps, in isolated cases secrecy composing 
thw books in addition to their cautious and quiet propaganda, 
left little to be remembered of them in the way of “sensational 
evsnte'’. Not all of them were outstanding men of the talents 
of Ibn Hawahab or Abu 'Abdi'Mfih ash-Shl'I. Further, since 
tbe leaving of any trace of tbeir ad^vlties in writing waa ob¬ 
viously avoided as much as possible, it is certain that very little 
oould really have been preserved in the records and memory 
of succeeding generations. Thus the long “blank'* period in 


^ As an iA9tanc« may b€ mentioned the tredidon ii«rdiiie tbs 
sitaaUoa which aroa» oflsr tbe death of ptr !^bfraa.dln. 

the father of txaSm’ShSh, the founder of tbe S^pwthf ssM m Qujrsc. 
towards the end of the ninCh/Afteenth c. 
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tbe story of (be Imams, Uring in sach conditions, oannot reason* 
abiy be taken as v^id proof of the £slsity of their claims to 
oontinuous sncceeaion &om their origmal ancestor, Isma'il b. 
JVfar. We do not know how, and by what proofs they nsed to 
convince their followers as to the genuinenesa of their cUims. 
But our ignorance does not constitnte a "legal proof" of the 
futility of their case, ft seems that it would be far more suspi* 
cdoiu if they had had a consistent and olear-cnt stoiy, prepared 
to satisfy the legitimate curioei^ of their followers and of 
outadera. 

It is possible to coUeot some very intereeting information 
about the family of al*Mahdr from different allnsions, scattered in 
the UtUdr and tbe Sira: he had a brother, Abu Muhammad, ap¬ 
parently younger than himself, who had some posterity (/st., 
95, 102). He fell ill, and died on the day AbO Midisul, i.e. 
$&hibu'sh-Bhama, the "Qaimatian", invaded Salamiyya {lit., 
100), i.e. in the middle of 200/909. “Sons of al-Mahdl's uncle" 
are referred to in /at., 97. 

A very interesting, but entirely obscare reference is found 
in /it., 102, in which it la stated that the aame Abu Mabsul, 
writing secretly to ai-Mahdi, referred to "hia cousin (fhn 'amm) 
with his son" being deported, or wled {daf) to 'Iriq (Weetem 
Persia or Mesopotamia ?). Of. also Terts, p. LOS. 

Some interesting allosionB axe found in the Sira of Ja'fsr 
oAh^’th. As it should be in a work aaorlbed to an intimate 
serveinb of tbe family of ^.MahdJ, matters are here touched upon 
about which we should scarcely And information elsewhere, 
namely quaetions concerning bis women*folk. On p. lOS Ja*far 
remembers the clrcumstanoee of al'Mahdi's marriage to his 
cousin, and plsinly says ^lat she later on became the 
of al*Q&’im. On p. 110 it appears that at the time of his emi¬ 
gration from Salamiyya his own mother (i.e. the widow of 
al-^osayn) was still living, u)d that be bad two danghtera. 
His family also included two niecee, daughters of his brother, 
and Umja Habib, ihe wije ofol-Qa'im. This is extremely intereet* 
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log. Was she the ftaun wife of al Qa'im (married to him later), 
or was he married already at that time? As we may see, on 
p. Ill of the jSffA, al'QS’im during the fli gh t to Egypt is t^em* 
bered by the old serrant as a small chQd, crying when displeased. 
In the l9iMr. 96, he also appears as a child, as we hare seen. 
Which is true 7 Was he a smaU child, or a married youth ? 
If he really was 47 at the time of al-MahdI'B death, in 322/9S4, 
he would titeu have been IS at the time of the emigration, 
in 2S9/901. But it is more likely that he was bom about 280/S93, 
ae shown above, p. S2. 

It may he added that in addition to al<Q&'im, the /^ttitar 
mentions another son of al>Mahdi, still a child, by a concubine, 
who figures in the story of the *' Qarmatian" slaughter of his 
relatives. From non-lsmaili sources it is also known that later 
on he had many other sons: Abu 'Ail A^ad (d. 382/992); Abu 
TAUb Musa; AbO'I-Hnsayn 'Ish (d. 382/992); Abu ‘Abdi’I. 
.I&h al'IIusayn (d. ca. 336/948); and Abu SuJaymhn DA’fld 
(d. $41/952). Cf. E. de Zambaur, “Manuel de gvn4alogio et de 
chronologiep. 96. For some reason these uons are never 
mentioned in IshimU works. 

2. Douils raised Ssoieric and otter Sovrees. 

So far the Fatimid version seems to be surprieingly simple 
and conmtent, and such as to inspire a considerable amount of 
confidence in so far as it not seldom finds support in the allueions 
Boattered in noii'lsmsjU soercea. I do not speak of such as 
Akhfi Mubsin, whose information is obviously derived from the 
T em aili tradition, hut is deUberately vitiated in details. The 
oonfusion and inaccuracies noted above oonstitnte a very 
valuable proof of the antiquity and preservation of this tradition: 
it is clear that the authors of the works in which it is preserved, 
did not interfere with it. They simply copied the sooroee at 
tbtic disposal, paying no regard to the moonsistenoy of different 
reports. 
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Thei4 an, howerer, oerUdB pointe of doubt aa to wbetber 
Cho pictufd is in foot ao altogether fiawleee. A atrangd. though 
perhaps definitely erroneous Tariation is found in the names 
of the three concealed fmama in the fourth part of the £iiSlru*l- 
•AiJidr of Hasan b. Huh of Broach. At ite beginniog be quotes 
tbe well'koown eeoterio work of Ifamldu'd-dTa al-Kirmanl, the 
TanUhttl-hddi tM’UimtsUOidi (cf. Ovid«, Ko. 1L8), which ap* 
pesn to be one of bis latest oompositionj, and so written just 
about tbe beginning of tbe fifth/eleventb o. The quotation ia 
from the 2$*th bdi: ftt4anhVi li-^r man ukhdhv’d^n 
^pa'/tira4 ^ali-hi'l-ladhl huw WaHyyu'lrUh 
The author refers to tbe Imam of the time, al-H&kim hi-amri'UlA, 
tracing his genealogy to * All, in the course of which, between 
al-Mahdi and ^fuliaromad b. IsmS'Il, he mentions three names 
of the oonceaicd Imams: 1. ‘Abdu’I*lfth {as usual); 2. Mubam* 
mad (instead of the usual Ahmad); and 3. Ahmad (instead of 
the usual Rusayn). 1 have compared two copiee of this volume 
of c^-Azhdr ,— unfortunately not old,— and found that both 
these completely coincide in this passage. On collating it with 
two (also modem) copies of the original ^7ork, Tanbihu^Uhddi, 
1 found that the passage coincides in orerythmg, except in tbe 
names of these three Imams, which are given in their usual 
form: ^Abdu’I*l£h, Ah mad , Hosayn. Which version is to be 
trusted ? Is this an ordinary mistake in the K, o2*AsAdr, which 
crept in at an early date, and was later on blindly repeated m 
all subsequent oopUal Or may this be tbe origmal version. 
^Hiioh the shrewd Bobora, Hasan b. Nuh» found in an old copy 
of the TarAOin'l-h&ii ) In such a case we must admit that at the 
end of the fourth/tenth o. the Tabunid tradition r^;arded Imam 
Ahmad (the author of tbe Ra$d‘il of Ikhipdnu'^^^fd) as tbe 
father, not the grand^fathec of al'Hahdl, and his father as 
Huhanmad b. 'Abdi’M&h.^ Against this we have the testimony 

> It is IntereeUng to note that In some DOb«IauUi aoorcM sooh as 
tbe mrWic works of tbo Dratm, sl-Mshd! appssn to be tbe son of Abu 
flhdegSleeti Abreed b. Uubemmaa b. 'Abdil.Ub {of, <to Qoflje, p. 31). 
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of Cbe IfiiiaT, which vra caq hafdiy believe to he '‘roTised and 
ooiTOCted” in this respect, and, io some extent, a sUli earlier 
eouroe, the weU-known quotation fhun the Sira of Man^Orn'l* 
.Taman incorporated in the IfiUd^ and the Shar^u'l-akhbdr, 
LQ wbioh bie oouvoreion is attributed to Sxaayn (aaauming this 
^usayn to be the same as the tina>m Hiuayn, the fathci* of al* 
•Uabdl). In any ceae, there k apparently, so far ee I have 
been able to asoertaui, no other work in which theae namce are 
mentioned in thie form. Tabari, III, 2232 sqq., quotes epiatloe, 
sent by the “Qarmatian" leader, apperejUly on behalf of al* 
•hUhd!. Unfortunately, the text la vary uncertain here, and it 
is not easy to see what the reading should be, whether "in>iu 
^Abdu’Ul&b (b.?) A^inad b. * Abdl'l-iAh”, or ^'from the sloes 
of Ood (‘obdi'Mdh) Ahmad b. * Abdi'l.lih or simply "from 
(mm *ind», as iu the footnote h) Ahmad", etc. The name is 
often regarded at the ''regnal name" which woe aeeumed by 
Yahy&b. ZakrOya, the “QarmaUan", who "proolsimed Linsalf 
the loam ". This seems to be very doubtful, and moat probably*, 
if the whole matter is to be taken serlouely, and is not a fal^ce. 
tlon (whioh is also very likely), the document must be regarded 
oa 4 letter written in the name of al'Mebdl, Thue he could 
either be called 'Abda'l*l&h, or Ahmad, and Jus father's name 
could be either Ahmad, or 'Abdu'bl&h. AU this of course 
inspiree very grave doubts. 

Quito a difierent queetlou is raised by the indisputable 
historicskl facte of a aeries of defeotlcns on iht pert of the loading 
dffU under al.Mahdl, whioh perhaps to aomo extent may have a 
oonnection with doubts in his official genealogy. The " apoetasy " 
of Hamd&n Qarma} and 'Abdftn seems to be tbe hrst in thie 
chain. The nert, within a few years, is the disUluaionment of 
the "Qarmatian" brotbate, which they, quick to pass from 
words to acts, ezpreeaed in the terrible elaugbter of aUbtahdl’s 
family in Salamiyya, in 291/903. In a few years again, perhaps 
in quick suooeeaion, the chief dd*! FErua deserts al.Mabdl, dees 
to the Yaman, and there starts a rebellion; and, at the top of 
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remarkt^le suocMaee, the man who hu brocght him 
on the throne, Abu 'Abdi’!-I£h asb*Shfi, rerolU agamat bizu. 
These moreorer are only the caaea which are Imowa. 

Formerly only the firat aod the laat cases were known, hut 
already de Goeje had tried to connect the apoataay of Q&rmat 
vith the rerolb of Abu 'Abdi’l*lah aah>8hI1 (ifrmoire, p. 67). 
It aeema worth while to examine these .caaea more thoroughly. 
The atory of the apoetaay of Hazud&n Qarmiit is narrated by 
Nuwayri. an author who apparently had at his diepoa^ some 
Ignfttli Bonrees, but who, out of enmity, or for aome other reasons, 
quite impudently perverted facts in bis own writings. The 
CTsnts according to him wars as follows (da Goeja> 58; 

da Saey, Bxpoif, Intr., 29S sq.): Qarmat, with his secretary 
*Abd5ii, was staying at Kalw&dhI., near Baghdad, keeping in 
toQcb with the headquarters in Salamiyya. When the head of 
the sect died {Muhammad b. Abroad, ea. 2S3/$96!), hja ton (?) 
and successor (al*MahdX ?) wrote to him a letter in which be found 
"soma unusual azpreasioos, deviating from the established 
custom, and indicating some important change To clear hia 
doubts he sent bis trusted secretary 'Abdan to Salaniyya. Tbe 
latlcr, in an interview with the e&n of the deceased head of tbe 
sect, was informed that he (abMabdi T) was not a descendant 
of'Aqll b. Abi ^lib (for whom obviously he was giving himself 
oat in Salamiyya fbr the sake of disguise), but of'Abdn’MAh b. 
Haymun b. Dayman, who had nothizig to do with Mohammad b. 
Ismd'il. The preaching in favour of tbe latter was nothing but 
a trick to dupe people, etc. ' AbdSn returns, reports to Hamdan 
<)aimab the latter assembles hia dd'ta, reveals to them the news, 
and suspends the prop^anda. ''One of tbe sons of ‘ Abdul*lih 
b. UaytQiin’', who usually resided in T&liqan (in Persia, East of 
Aiomut, familiar to students of lamailiam), passing through 
ths Sawad of Eufa. failied to find Qarmat, who absconded; be 
meets 'Abdan, epparently Idee to win him back, but fails, and, 
with the help of ZakrOya, gets rid of him. These events took 
place during the years 266/699 and 267/900 (de Sacy, Intr., 200). 
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AU this, with Uvelj dialogues, and surprisingly intimate 
knowledge not only of the miouteet detail# of what happened, 
but also of the deepest thoughts and intentioni of the partid* 
pants, can be nothing hut oue of the numerous improTuationa 
of NuweyrI, whose primary purpose wu to provide entertaining 
rekding, and who oared lees than anything fhr the truth. But 
the basis of this story, namely a radical change in the policy 
of the Salamiyya headquarters, whioh caused a split in the sect 
and opposition on the part of Bamdin, probably oontalns some 
graina of truth. 

What Buoh extraordinary changes could hare been, is difficult 
to guess. It seems obvious that the phrase ''preaching in favour 
of Muhammad b. lim&‘Q who died about a century earlier, Is 
probably a mistake, and should be understood as ^‘preaohing in 
favour of a dMcsndoni” of the saint. The mtntjon in the same 
story of the statement of tbs suoosasor of the defunct bead of the 
sect that he had nothing to do with this Imam, olaarly euggeau 
suoJi a eorreotion. It is quite probable, although there Is no 
documentary proof, that there was euch a east, perhaps the 
"QArmatians of Bahrayn" (and obviously of Southern Fersia), 
who really eicpectsd the '‘return*' of Muhammad b. Isml'C. 
We do not know for certain whether HamdSn Qarmat had any* 
thing to do 'Tith them, But it would be extremely diffioult to 
believe that the heads of the Incipient Ismaill movement would 
have been content with the rdle of chief ifd* is, and only at the last 
moment would have revealed to one of the most trusted dS^U 
their real podlion. The spbt could have been caused by some 
irregnlarity in euocsssion, either that of al*MabdJ iiutead of one 
of the sons of Huh^mod b. Ahmad, or that of Skl*Uabd! instead 
of his own (eldev ?) brother, AbQ Mubammad. We must also 
recall the fact that Stu'zsm waa a living religion, the supply of 
the Alid candidates was plentiful, and although there were 
all ifinHa of seole of the wSqifa type, they vers appsuently not 
very popular. 

4 
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The most itaportemt conaidetatton is tiiat although HamdiD 
Qaraiat rebelled, or even seceded, together with a certain 
following, the heads of the sect, iieverthelesa, co mnmnde d the 
recogDition of the great majority. The loaesea at that partaoGlar 
period could hardly ha^e been moved to such an extent ae we 
see in the rise of the fatimids simply by vague and myaixo 
promkee. The story of the adventures of Ibn Hawehab, eup- 
poeed to be narrated by himself in the lost dfra (of. 
dAar^’l<«UMr}, clearly shows the “thirst” of the maaaee for a 
definite candidate, not a **symbol". Therefore there may be 
eerions reasons to think that the stress in the narrative of these 
events is laid on the to Kahdi'ism. 

Sayyid-na Zdris, implicitly following the OAdyatu'l-maiMlid 
in his Zakru’t-TJta'ani (as may be seen from the ertraot edited 
here in the or^nai Arabic, and translated further on), gives 
U6 to understand that the religious position of al*&£ahd! was 
somewhat inferior to that of his son and sucoeeaor, al*Q&'im. 
We can see that apparently al*h£ahd! himself did nothing to 
bring himself more into tune with the numeroue prophecies 
current among the maasee, while everything in this respect was 
done to cause aUQa’im to come up to expectations. One of the 
earliest prophecies, which apparently alre6uiy existed by the end 
of the first/eeventh c.,> promised that the name of the Mahdi 
ehould be exactly the same as that of the Prophet himself. In 
Don'Ismaili sources it is reported that the original name of ei* 
was * Abdu’r'Bahmfin but it was subsequently changed 
into Abtl'QSeim Muhammad, the name of the Prophet, Simi¬ 
larly, in esoteric somcee stress is laid on his being the txodfih 
in descent from ^ Alf, in accordance with ano^er Shi'ite prophecy.^ 
His regnal name, al-Qd‘im, is the Shi'ite equivalent for the all* 
Islamic AfoAdf. A trivisj, but noteworthy detail is ^lat to the 
story of an alleged miracle of al*Uahdr, narrated in Sira 

I Cf. my artick “Gariy Sbi'ite UovaiMta", JBSItA6,1441, u. d. 

• Cf. WOstenfeld. '"Fatisriden-ChalifHi", p. 70. 

> Sa» tb« tradition qo. 4S b riie exMot from the gAorAu’i-oUfrdf. 
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of Ja'&r (220), Cbd miradd za really worked by al>Qa*UD, who 
supematurally producer wator in a dried up stream^ according 
to an old local prophecy coneentmg the adveot of the expected 
Mahd!. 

In eeoteric aod extremist epecula^ons, euoh aa tdioee of the 
Pnizea, the position of al-Qft'im is incomparably greater then 
that of We nay feel strong auspidoas that in these 

speoolations dating from long after the death of a}*MahdI the 
principal part was played only by snperstitions ideas, which had 
no connection with the facte. And it is h^hly probable that 
the eame superstitions ideas may, in a different way, have been 
dangerous to his cause, because riiey forced him to pass the 
test of mirac!e>working, as is often narrated In noii*lBznaiIi 
historical works. DlsiUosioninent in this respect was obviously 
a Tery powerful source of opposition. 

The strongest proof of the :bot that the danger was quite 
serious, and that measures were demised to meet it, is found in 
a fact which has hitherto remained unknown. As may be seen 
from the chapter dealing with prophecies conoeroing the adreot 
of the Mahdl, QddI Nu*m&n (obviously in his capa<^y as official 
speaker for the early Fatimida in matters of religiotis policy) 
systematically adheres to the idea that Mahdi'ism is the earoe 
thing as the Imaraat (in Ismaili sense). According to bis 
theory, the Mahd! is a kind of a coUecriro name, applicable to 
a dynasty of the Imams whatever 

has not been done by any one member of the dynasty in fulfil* 
ment of the prophecies, will be done by his descendants. There 
is haidly any room for znisanderstandiug of the implications of 
the theory, and the reasons of the poHoy. It was on attempt 
to find a suitable pretext to postpone “payment of the oheqnes'' 
by transferring the liability from the founder of the dynasty to 
bis sueceesors. 

It may be noted that the term Mahd! is used in lemaili 
literature as merely a name. Its Ismaili equivalent, the 
i.e. the '' One who arisen (at ^e last Day, he. in the last phase 
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of the “old order”, to uphold the punty of rollon”), 
haa vMt implications, both of a religious and eecnlar nature 
which obriously would not fit the historical al*Mah^. Though 
imdcubtedly a man of a brilliant intellect, ertraotdinory person¬ 
ality, and organising talent, he appears, nevertheless, in all 
reports about him as a remarkably secular figure, entirely devoid 
cpf any mystic nimbus, or any aspimtion to the rank of a great 
reli^ous teacher of humanity. 

With all in mind we may perhaps be able to penetrate 
the causes of the defection of different dSU. It is quite possible 
that both Hamdan and Ptruz, experienced and intelligent men, 
realised quite well the risk connected with extraordinary 
claims. Perhaps a pretext in some iiregulaiities of the 

succsesiou, they tried to dissociate themselves from d-Mabdj, 
while carrying on their mission alozig lines which they regarded 
more profitable. As is known, Ismaili sources do not mention 
HamdAn at all (probably because he became a renegade andrebel). 
The case of Ttrilz is nanrated with alight differeDces in detuls 
in the Sire- of da'far, and in the The latter, as 

wc have seen, is particularly reliable, because it is based on 
reports of contemporariee. The extract relatwg to this matter 
is translated further on, and is edited in the original Arabio. 
It is not cl ea r whether FIrus rebelled because al-Mah<^ wanted 
to move to the Haghrib, aa narrated in the fifra (113-116), or 
aUMahdi had to give up the idea of going to the Yaman because 
Elru 2 preceded him there, as is stated in the IftUS^ In any 
case ^e reasons of the rebellion of Firus were obviously more 
serious than the fear of cortein discomfort eonneoted with the 
journey. Meet probably the choice was between the quiet 
and certain position of an ordinary Imam in the Yaman, and 
of the ambitious programme of the Kahdf, “the sun rising from 
the West”. 

The reason for the disillusjoniaent of the Qannatian brothers, 
&ad their wild Bedouins, is quite obvious — their own defeat, 
for which thoy, regarding themselves aa al-MahdI'e army, laid 
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the blame od him. The armj gf the Mahdi cannot be defeated. 
Bqc they eufered a defeat. Therefore maet^ was sot 
the hfahdi. It » highly probable that the story in the latitdf 
of their having slaughtered the relativea of ai*MahdI and pillaged 
bis house only at the laat moment, when everything seemed 
lost, is quite trueJ 

The reaeona for the rebellion of Abu *Abdi’l>llh aeb*ShfI 
are more difficult to trace, nnlees ve admit that the realisation 
of his fe^itfe to make merely a puppet in his hands 

played an important part. The bints that be had discovered 
that al'Uahdi was not an Imam, bnt an ordinary dSi, are highly 
improbable. It is more likely that he sufisred some disappoint* 
molt in regard to the MahdI'ism of hie master. If al*Mshdx 
was really oothmg but a temporary loam^guardian, in ch^ge 
of the real Imam, a)*QA’im, who was a minor, not more than 17 
years of age, there would be nothing extraordinary on the part 
of al'Mahdi; at least his right to the rank would have been equ^ 
to that of AbQ *Abdi4*l&h himself. The official appointment 
of al-Qa'im ae heir apparent almost immediately after the execu^ 
tion of the rebels may look sospioious. But it oould ea^y 
have been dictated also by quite oatniaJ feare of another ^ot, 
which, if success^, would have undone mach of what bad 
been achieved so far with so much saorifioe and labour. In 
any case, complete accord appears to reign through all tha re> 
la^ons between aUMabd! and aUQ&'im. Althoagh, as we have 
seen, of. p. 46, ahMahd! had many sons, of which there is no doubt, 
he never attempted to appoint one of them sa his sucoeesor, and 
they never played any import^t part. Only after bis death a 
certain ‘*Ibn Taltit al'QurasM’* rose in Tripoli, claiming autho* 

^ It might appMr as if the slaughtering of al-I£ahdl*a family waa a 
Idcd of iWMige ur hit ‘'deeartioo", and hia faSuie te take his plaoe at 
tba bead of the fora* that were fishtm^ for him. But tVi^a would be an 
illnsiaa. In ftct, it waa not ao> His conduct was ^paractly rwarded as 

£ te caturml: el*Mahd! aunilarly (cok no part in Aha ‘Abd(*ri&h ash. 

ci^a eampaigae, and In geaeral never wimmandfd an arpy in the Said. 
The same was the case with the Abbasida when Abu Hualim was flghtiog 
for them, and with many sarlier Alid iaeurgenta. 
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rity for himsolf becaosA be 'vaa & son of al^Uabdi. But be is 
at&ted to been a pretender. It would be difficult to regard 
him ad such m case he was a real prinoe. Surely, all sons of aU 
•Mabdl ww well known to everybody. 

To sum up, the doubts as to the genuineness of the rights 
of al'Uahdi, which are derived from this survey of the Imown 
facts regarding the defection of his oloeeeC collaboratote, point 
more to their disagreement with his ambitioue assumption of 
the part of the expected Mahdi rather thsji to any doubts that 
he was not the Imam, or the father of al-Qi’im. 

In my paper ^‘IsiaaiHe and QarmatfaQB'’ (JBBEAS, 1940, 
pp. 73*74) I have already touched on the question of the theories 
of Dr. B. Lewis, in his work mentlonod above, oonceming the 
two varieties of Imama, the mnataqarr, or real, andthemustowda*, 
or acting, that ia to say, acting duriug tbs minority of a real 
Imam, when the latter ancceeded hU :bther. His “reoonstruo* 
tion'’ of the genealogy of al>Qa’im {p, 73 of his book), is based 
on several misunderstandings,—firstly, on a mistake in his 
copy of the secondly, on the acceptance of 

the fantastic (or mystic} theories of the Druses, and, thirdly, on 
the introduction of beliefs which only developed much later 
on. His “reoonstruction” of the genealogy of aUQ&’im is quite 
improbable: tfnhsmiuad b. Ism&'il was almost certainly bom 
about 120}73fi, and abQS’lm, the fifth generation, died in 384/946. 
This makes five generations for 214 years, or 43 years per genera¬ 
tion, while in the oase of the historical Fatimids it is only 23. 
Thue it is obviously nnaoceptable. 

From a great mass of indirect indications, scattered in Ismaili 
and non-Ismaili sources, it seems highly probable that the esrlleet 
ideas concerning the Imamat and the sucoessiou approximated 
to the archaic type still pieeerved in Zaydism. To me it seems 
almost indubitable that eucoeeaion had little that was mystieal 
about it in those early days. The Imam was the eldeet member 
of the family, Thus, as we have seen, Hasan sueceeds his 
fathw’iih; on his death he is succeeded by bis brother Husayn, 
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And the kttdr. most probably, is AuccMddd io his tom by hie 
balf-brotber, Muhamroad b. Al'Uanafiyya, After him later on 
'All b. Hds&jii (Zayzm*I*‘£bidIn} »ucce«ds aa the eldest in the 
family. Similarly, Muhammad b. Ism&'U, according to the 
ouatom, waa regarded by many as the rightful scooesaor of hia 
graud'father, Imam Ja'far, eithough according to the 
tbe suoooaeor vaa bia uncle, MQs&.b. Ja'iar {aa admitted by Che 
lamailia). la his newly founded community hie Imamat* 
continued in bie eueoeeson, makee hia fatber alio an Imam. Ae 
we may eee, early works, both plain and ^terio, concentrate 
thcii efforts on proving this point. It is quite probable that 
the general attitads to tbe question of tbe snocession of aUMahdl 
and bis immediate ancoetors was quite the seme, and only after 
the foundation of tbe Fatlmid dynasty the suooession from fadisr 
to the son becomes a rigid rule, the dselgnsticn of the heir 
apparent bsoomes Irrevocable, the aot of tbe no^ reoeivee 
tbs nature of a divine aot, eto. In eaoterio speoulationi the 
position of the Imam is continuously expending and acquiring 
greater and greater affinity with things divine. But there is 
not the eligbest roaaoa to believe that such was tbe position 
at the oarlieet period. 

Such theories as those of the difforcuos between tbe musia* 
garr and mustowds* Imams, or tbs Identity of the Mahdl and 
tbs belong, without the sligbteet doubt, to tbe much later 
phase in which, under the Fatimids, the belief that genealogy 
and fuoceseiori are one and the same thing had been universally 
accepted. The whole list of the early Shi'lte Imams has been 
drastically revised, even it may be eevsral times in tbs course 
of the evolution of lemaiUsm. Exception was made only for 
the case of Hasan bsing snoceeded by his brother Husayn, bnt 
Muhammad b. ahHanafiyya was forgotten, and hJs memory was 
preserved, as that of a mioiowda' Imam, the guardian of Zayno’l* 
•'abidln, then a minor, in esoteric works only. Snnilarly, there 
was rigidly enforced the principle of the impceslbillty of the heir 
apparent predeceasmg his own fatber without oompromisbg 
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hja righto (0 tlto Iznftinat. But an ^zceptdon made for 
i% flgf of ldm&* 11 b. Ja'far, explained by a complex system of Tarioua 
prooto ixom Biblical aud Coraoio anal^ce, etc. Snob vorks 
ae the Atnm'n^Mtaqa *, quoted Archer on, give glimpses of this 
mentality. It is posable to collect many such tracee of gradual 
adjustoient of the tradition to the later and later rellgloua ideas. 
For instance, ^asan disappears later on fnu} the list of the 
regular Imams with the Nia&rls, and is regarded merely as a 
(also in a later, mystioal and higher sense). 

Thus nothing can be more erroneous than to follow in the 
footsteps of the religiouB writers, and to permit oneeelf to be 
misled by anaebronisms. There cannot be &ay doubt that the 
early Imama were simply Imams, wHhont any difference in 
their raoh, and that it was absolutely imposaiUe tor any non* 
AliH to be regarded as an Imam, on any pretext whaterer. 
There was no divisios into mutta^arr and musteUKia', and there 
could have been no necessity for this, because, as may be very 
oft» inierred &om the early works, there was a rigid principle 
that a miner cannoi 5« tite Ifftam. Most probably the first case 
of legitimate succession of a minor was that of al-H&kim (in 
386/906). Of. also Aardru’n'mtfa^’, Texts, pp. 89*00. 

It may be noted that even the idea of the or of a digni* 

tary whose duty was to pretend to be the Imam, thus sheltering 
the real bolder of the office, did not apparently come into use 
before the thiid/nmth o., and does not seem to have been ex* 
tenarely used. But it is quite obvious that such screens'' 
had nothing to do with the genealogy and the succesaion of the 
real Iroams. 

We have now to analyse the doubts raised by the 
^mauidlid, referred to above (cf. pp. 2(V23}. a late esoteric work, 
which tradition regards as the work of Sayyid ni aUKhat^, 
who died in 533/1138. This, however (as mentioned above, 
p. 32) is highly doubtful; moat probably it is a production of a 
much later period. It contains several surprising revelations 
regarding the history of the Batimida. Firstly, a)>Mahdi was 
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DOt a real, wuata^rr, Imam. He ma sot tba 'Ubayda'Mfth 
or * Abdu*l*l&b, known to history. Wo most pronuna in ganoiul 
that this 'Ubaydnl'lfth bSTor really ezietod. Is re&Uty aUMahdr 
was Muhammad (son of Ahmad the Imam, we most prMume), 
euroamad Sa'Id, or Sa*!du’l*Khayr, who is all other works is 
regarded as the unole and the guardian of al*Uahdl (‘Ubaydul. 
.Uh). 

SeoortdJy, al QftHm, the second Fatimid oalipb, was not his 
son, but the son of the fourth ooQcealed Imam, 'Alt. entirely 
unknown from any other sources, either limaili or non*l6maili. 
He died on his way to the Maghrib, leaving his son and snooeasor 
in the charge of this Sa'Id, who later became known as altldahdl. 

We have no bouiom either oonfirmiog or directly contra- 
dJoting these Btatemente, and can only rely oa the analysii of 
known dates. The only indication that may bs r^vant is the 
itrsngs fact that the author of the K. al-Athdr counts the luanaC 
of al'MahdS from the date of his departure &om Salamiyya 
(apparently a parallel to the hijra of tbs Prophet) which according 
to his oaloulations f^lla in 283/806 (of. p. 31). 

The only date in this obeours period which is avidiable, and 
which can be to a oortain extent (but by no xncus unreeSTTcdly) 
relied upon, la that of the birlb of al*&lahdl tbs caliph. 260>260/ 
873*873. If al.Mabd! was 'Abdnl.lftb, hie father (and if bo was 
Mubammad b. Ahmad, his brother) al-Htieayn died when he 
was only about 8, according to the beet svoOable information, 
that is to say, in 268/881-8. Althongh it is by no rocans cert^, 
it that the despatch of Ibn $awehab to tbe Yaman with 
hia mission was an act of this al'ljiusayn, in 266/880. Thus, if 
al'Mabdl was Huhamioad b. Ahmad, a brother of al-Husayn, 
the following, conaequencea seem to follow. Firstly, SkI*Hu5syn 
was Imam for a very short period, oa his brother was bom to him 
in 260/878. Secondly, ^at he was succeeded by this unknown 
*A1I, who mled for at least the period 268-283/882-896. i.o. for 
fifteen years, without leaving the trace of his ezistence, 

despite his proximity to ^e fully historical period of the existence 
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of tb© sect. Thirdly, 6liO date of 283/896, for al'Mahdt’s dopar- 
ture from Salamlyya is rather teo early,— he leil Dot before 
287/90') at which time aUQ&’im was a child, who bad to be 
entrusted to a guardian. Thu aa Imam, who vaa ia office 
for 20 years, aod must therefore ha-^e been not less than aboot 
85-iO years of had no other sons except this child,— a 
situation which eeeme eomcwhat iiDprobable. 

All this is an aocnmuUtlon of detduls which make it difficult 
to accept the theory. But there are o^er consideratiou also. 
If this' AU died on iAg lAzy to tht Ma^AHb, ea stated in the OAd- 
patv’l-ffiauidiid, the question ahsee who was the real Malu^,— 
he, or his nnole Sa*ld 1 There is nc doubt that the great reyolt 
in Cf. Africa wat a JfoAdi moTemeut, and it is extremely difficult 
to beliere that if he really claimed to be the Mahdi, but died on 
the way, bis place could have been taken by bis much younger 
relative In such a way that no coe noticed ihs fact, and that 
even his name, aod his very existence, remained unknown to 
anyone. This theory places considerable strain on the imagi¬ 
nation, Mpe^ally when contrasted with the plain and natural 
vervon of the official Fatlmid tradition. 

ISiming to the latter, we may attempt to eee whether there 
ia any name mentioned ^icb could form the substratum" 
of the legend. The only name that suggests itself is that of the 
person, mentioned in the Isiiidr only, known as AbQ Muhammad, 
the brother of al>2ldahdi. We do not know whether he was 
elder or younger than the latter, and what his own name was: 
be may be anyone, including the'All, mentioned in the OMyaiu'U 
-maudlid. It is briefij stated that he remained, with other 
members of tbo family, at Salamiyya, after the fli gh t of al*Mahd!, 
obviously regarding himself as safe from any danger. He had 
some deecendants (97, 102) was suffering from an illness, and 
died on the day the "Qarmatian” fbroee, after the siege of 
Damascus, arrived in Salamiyya, i.e. in the middle of 200/903. 

But again doubte arae from the laconism of the available 
souroee: it is noteworthy that in the same place it is stated that 
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when tbe brothers previously arrived m Selamiyya 

(in oonsectrOQ with their complaints^ and nogotietioiis coneerniiig 
the digmiwwl of the eldest, ae the lelUar narrates), they addr««sed 
themeelves to this AbQ Muhammad, but were informed that he 
WAS not (or no longer was 1) the Imam, and that the real Inam, 
al'Mahdl, had left. The referoQoe to this strange mcldeut 
(surely, the man who alaimed to be the ohief of an important 
province eboiUd have known who was his Imam), apparently 
preserves m an extremely simplified form an allusion to a very 
knotty situation. 

The moat likely solution of this historical puule is that 
the re^ happenings have suffered later from attempts to force 
the earlier bietory of the sect into religious moulds evolved at 
a much later period under the Fatdmida, under the u^uencs of 
an entirely changed outlook and conditions. It is possible 
therefore to suggest, quite tentatively and hypothetically, a 
scheme of reconatmetion of the ovents. Most probably aU 
•Husayn b. Ahmad was the Imam who died ca. 2€8/88l*2, and 
was succeeded by his brother, Muhammad b. Ahmad, snmamed 
Abfi 'Al! al.R ahfm , or Sa*Id, who was the eldest male member 
of the family, and was regarded as an ordinary Imam, in accord* 
anoe with earlier ideas. He himself died co. 283/896, apparently 
leaving some posterity, as referred to in the Apparently 

he was succeeded by his eldest nephew. Ab6 MuhamioaH, men¬ 
tioned in the latilar, the eUtr brother of al*Mahdi, as the eldest 
member of the family. But the latter, being sickly and not 
very active, most probably was superseded by his ambitious 
and energetic younger brother, ‘Abdu'blSh, later known as 
abMahdi. This caused discontent in certain ciroles, and ^ 
defection of Hamd^ snmamed aI*Qarmat, the chief Msaopota* 
mian iffi, residing in KalwidhS, near Bagbdfid. The latter 
himself apparently really absconded, poeeiblj apostatised, or 
died (being obviously a v^ old man), and nothing more was 
heard about him. His secretary, and possibly euooeesor*de* 
signate,' Abd&o, remained in touch with Salamiyya, although to a 
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cerUm extent in oppoaition. At this time Zakx&ye b. Mabduya, 
ie. Abu Mubarrunad (or Abu MabmQd, aa be ia called by Tabari) 
Zokariyi b. aUMabdl aUKufi, tbe ohief dd*S of Southern Meso¬ 
potamia, died, and bis eldut son, Yaby^, known se $&bj^ba’n- 
•zi&C|a, “the owner of the imraoQlous shS'Camel'*, apparently 
SDoceeded ee the obJef dd'i. Bat the ambitions of Yab7& 
and his brothers apparently led to a dash with his North* 
Mesopotamian colleague, ‘Abd&n. Under pretext of disbyalty 
to the Imam, he disposed of 'Abdan, thus oau^g iII*{eeLngs in 
the community, and perhaps eren a major split: in the absolute 
AfLrVnpfifi of tbU period we cannot be sure as to whether this 
split in fsot may not hare brought into ozisteDce the real Qar* 
matian mos’ement of the South. As a measure to placate tbe 
supporters of ‘Abd&u, Tahyft was dismisseii by the Imam (i.e. 
al'MahdJ, as mentioned in the Isiiiar, 9b, quite unequirooally). 
He, Yahya, acting in full accord with his brotbers, tried by 
negotiation to settle the dispute, and to obtain reinstatement in 
his office, but failed. Thereupon the brothers personally went 
to Salazniyya to settle the dispute, but did irot find aI*Mahd3 
there. It is more than probable that the affairs which accom* 
panied the dispute, tbe split, the murder of one of the chiefs, 
etc., could not hare remained hidden, and that tbe caliph's 
government really intended to take action against the Salamiyya 
headquarters. In a legendary form t>>{a xs found in tiie story 
of tbe latitir regarding the local Turkish goremor, who wormed 
ont the secret, and blackmailed al*Mahdl. 

One of the most intereeting details is tbe story of the 
brothers applying to aI*Mahd!’8 brother Abu Muhammad. Was 
this an attempt to prociladm him the Imam) They obriously had 
come not only for the settlement of their personal matters, but 
also for a sorb of a council of war, to plan defensire operations 
against the Baghdad caliph. At any rate, immediately afterwards 
the elder brother, Yahya, goes to the Bedouin tribes, who were 
already converted to Ismaillsm, in order to mobilise a force; 
his younger brother, aJ.Husayn, Abfi Kahiul of tbe UtHar, 
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ktiWL. to history u or $&hibnl*kh&l, l.e. "the 

poseesor of the (prophelio!) mole**, remaoiis as a sort of a liuson 
officer between al-Mahdi in hla seeret refuge, and his own brother; 
and the youngest, Mah^^ounad, apparently returns to Knfa 
to act as a deputy to his brother in his original headquarters. 
The rest of the story is narrated in the I^itdr, and is sufficiently 
known from general history. 

If we suppose that the Ab6 Muhammsd, mentioned here as 
the brother of al>Mahdi, was readly the mysterious 'All, and the 
father of al*Q&'im, who really died in Salamiyya from 
while preparing to start on his journey to the Maghrib, many 
difficult situationa arise, oe already mentioned above (p. 57). 
If he really reigned for twenty yean, why has bis name Men 
so completely out of the history of the sect ? Why waa Muljam' 
mad b. Ahmad given the name of 'Abdn’blfih, and why was 
eJ.Edabdl generally treated as a different person I We should 
have to introduce a large number of "correotioos*’: AbQ Mubam* 
mad was not a brother of ^-Mahdl, al-Q&'im waa not his son, 
‘Ahdu'i'l&b b. al-Hosayn never existed, the story of Muhammad 
b. Ahmad haring been his guardian is an invention, and eo on. 
it looks as if this mysterious ‘Al! is a mere product of izosguia- 
tion; but, at the same time, it is diffionlt to he certain of this. 
We oan therefore only postpone a final decision nnCU more 
materials come to light. 

To sum up, it does not seem that the doubts which srise 
from the various reports found in Tsmaili sourcee, or other &ots 
which evoke suspicions, are snifioiently strong to shake the 
tradirionsl version very seriously; but this is without prejudice 
to the question whether that versiop Is true, or not. 

3. A Portrait o/ <U-Mahdi. 

To the details conoemisg al>Mahdi and his family, reviewed 
above, an interesting addition may be made,— namely what 
most probably is quite a reliable and true indioation ss to hie 
personal appearance. This is found in tbs Shar^^Uof^bir, 
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by Q&ili aD>Nu‘m£D, mantioned abore, in the fifteenth book, 
dealing with the propheoiee oonceroing the Mahdi. A spe'oi&l 
chapter is here entirely deroted further on to prophedee con* 
oeroing hie adTcnt^ we may eiiiiply analjM the metter withoat 
going into the general nature of this kind of historical mibrm&tion. 

As ie known, amongst other mattcra oonneoted with the 
expected adreot of the hfahdl, that is PiTinely guided Beliverer 
of the world, eome prophecies set out certain features or physical 
qoalitiee which the promised M^iah should poeess. Both 
Sunnite and Shi'ite traditicos preserve references to these. As 
is already pointed out hy the late T>. S. Margolioath (“On 
Mahdis and Mahdiism", in the Proesedtnps of iAe BritisK Academy, 
Fol. VII, pp. 0*t0), such references are already found in the 
collection of the ^aditJu of Abu Ba’ud (202-275/817-88S), from 
which they were derived by different later authors. ''It ix 
here that a description of the Mahdi is given: his noee ie to be 
of a particular abape, and his hair of a particular cut'^ Cf. 
also D. B. Macdonald's article in the BJ., vol. HI, p. 1146. 
It seenas very probable that if such physical features were 
already desorihed in the earliest versions of such prophecies, 
they were adjusted on different occasions to Rt different claim* 
ants. In Shi* its literature they were numerous, The Ithna* 
•*eshari veisioiis most probably were modelled on the traditional 
description of'AH iba Abi T&Ub himself^, perhaps with certain 
modifications. We find many of these in the great Shi'ite 
Ehieyclopaedis^ the Bthdru’l-omMr, of MAbAwiTneA Baqir b. 
Muhammad Xa^p MajUa, vol. XHI (completed in 1078/1667; 
lith. Ig&h&p, 1804). 

On p. LI it is stated that the Mahdi will be a man from the 
progeny of Fituna, young, of middle height, with handsome 
face, with heir hailing to his ehooldere, with hooked nose, aud 

* A< IB wall-known, bh» traditional poctralt of *AlI wee that of hit 
ripe iM. pro^bl;r not loag befora hit death : ha was rather ehort in stature, 
avpamt. with big sMaaoh; of darklab coxnplaxion. big black ayaa. tell 
tewead. si^e of :eciei«ot baldceea. \Vhttt be wm or speaklra. 

be ^>ewad a full iseuth of •xaellatt teeth. 
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higli forehead. This ie said on the authority of Jahir (ibn 
^Abdil-lih) al'An$&ri, vho heard it from Imam Muhammad al* 
•B&qir. Other prophooiea (page LO) iaTarlably add a fat stomach 
(which the Arabs regarded as the sign of bmTery). Some other 
propheolea add moles between ehouldore, or on the face. 

Qid! Nu'm&n quotes four hadMhs which in many leepeets 
reeecoble aU these. But of the foregoing features only the 
hooked noee is left: the fat belly, and different moles are not 
mentioned, Instead of these other features are referred to. 

Tradition no. II: “From the narrated by Su^an 

ath'Thawrl, who related it from the Prophet, who said: the 
MahdS win be a mao, descending from me, I see his face shining 
like a glittering star: his completion will be as that of the Arabs, 
and his figure the figure of a Jew ”, 

Qftdl Nu'm&n adds; “And so it was with aUUahdJ, who 
was bandsorne, one of the handsomest faced man. His fibce 
really was like a "ghbtering star'*, aa the Prophet deacribed it* 
The glittering star is the one which ahonea much. And so it 
was in the case of al-Mahdi; bis face was lit and lunnnoos, as if 
light radiated from it upon those who wore loobaog at him. 
The expression “his complexion will be that of the Arabs*' 
oomee true because it was the same as that of the Prophet of 
Ood, the lord of the Arabs,— light, with red showing through 
it. It was that which Arab connoisseurs in such matters call 
“soft bronzed”.— the term abya4, “white”, is not usedin applica* 
tion to tha complexion of human beings. This colour is found 
Ui the majority of the Arab noblemen, and is regarded as the 
most attractive. 

And the words of the Prophet: “his body will be l»kA the 
body of a Jew” refers to the circiiinatance that Jews are usually 
well built, in a great majority of cases heavier than the Arabai^ 

X Any one who bM wen varioiu kinds of 0rien6eIJ«wi will be forptiMd 

tc nad this. But this is not m«r«Iy a m«lt«r of taste: this is obviously 
a variant of the element of oorpx^ence, found in otbse Waditicaa. A 
raspeotable, highly plaeed mec must act be tbui, loolong underfed or 
wiwMijaiad; and the Jews, usually Jesdhig a sedeots^ life, were obviously 
acre tcelined to cocpulsnce than the Arabs. 
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And so bsndBome, portlj, strongly built. 

^Tfiry oos who would mlk by his side would look smaller in 
oomparison with him. And tbe same was the case with all 
those to whom the laamat was transferred after him, till now. 
God has given them supenority, bandaoraenesa, and perfeetion. 

During the days of bia life in disguiae al*7dahd! was trying 
to conceal himaelf, and make himaelf unnotieeable, but conid 
not: wherever he went, every one who was spying for him, on 
seeiog him, would say: ^'by God> this must be a prince; he cannot 
be a shopkeeper or trader, as he says he is 

The same was the oase with &l.Man9Qr when he tried to 
diagoise himaelf in order that he might overhear what some 
people said. He used to change his dreae, putting on different 
clothes, and mixing with the crowd, ordering them not to show 
him aigoa of respect, but to treat him as one of thomaelves, and 
they did so. He did this in eome of hia jouTDeys, but could 
not hide his identity. He entered in disguise cert^ frontier 
fortresses, ocoapied by people who have never seen him before, 
but was recognised by them. He did this after his victory 
over the accursed M ukhliH , whan the latter was taken prisoner; 
and also when Mu'tadd b. hfuhammad b. Jasar was in prison. 
When they saw him, both of them recognised him, although 
they had never seen him before, The Arabs have a proverb 
abonC such things: “ alas, the moon cannot be concealed 

Tradition na 13. "'Said ‘Abdu’blah b. 'Umar what was 
reported to him, or transferred to him fiom the Prophet: the 
will be given the ekeogth of ten people. 

Attri BO it really was with al^Mabd!, who was physically 
very etcong, and famone for this, einoe his early days'’. 

Tradition no. 13. “One of the i^a4Mh« of Qatfida, ascending 
to the Prophet, who said: al-Mahd! will have a high forehead, 
Hid aquOine nose. He shall fill tbe earth with justice and equity 
evsQ as it has bean filled with injustice and oppreeaion”. 

•*And so it was tbe case with al.fitabdl, who had a booked 
nose sod open forehead,— both qualities being regarded as 
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the moet fritraotive. And he reaUv filled the country that 
had come under hk authority with justice; and those who 
come after him, hie deecendonte the Imams, will fill with justice 
the reet of the earth, with th^ preaching. Ite foundation 
has been laid by him, aa we hare already mentioned above. 
One of tbe past Imams waa aaked: art thon the Mahdl^ And 
he rephed: how oan I be the Mahd! when 1 am an old man t 
And he tooh the hand of one of those who were asking, and 
passed it over bis ekin, saying: al-Mahdl should be the one who 
does not require help in mounting a horse*’. 

Tradition no. 14. “It is narrated from ‘Abdu’]*l&h b. 
Maa’fid, from what reached him from tbe Prophet, that the 
latFter said: the Mahdl will cot have a smgle white hair in his 
head or hia beard". 

“And so it was the case with al-Uah^. When he became 
the Iznam, saoceeding the Imam who was before him, appointing 
him as his successor by a na^p, as tbe MahdS'l^a’imma (or ATuAdVZ- 
•n’tinnuz!), and hk dd*fs began to preach this evciyw here. he 
was young, passing from boyhood to tbe age of yotmg men, 
and being a rery handsome young man ". 

It is quite obvious that Kn^mftn was writing this after 
tbe death of al.hlaii^ {334-341/94&'953). And ^though 
his tone is clearly laudatory when he refers to bis masters, 
ft is difficult to believe that he could completely pervert facts, 
hnown to a wide number of his oontemporarice. Therefore we 
may eafely expect that his remarks are quite reliable, and contain 
historical truth. What he saje about ai*MahdI’s age at the 
time of his SDCoesalon, fits very well tbe assumption that he 
became an Imam about 283/896: he was then just over twenty 
years of age. 

In any case, Qi^ Ku‘m&n is fully entitled to speak wfth 
authority on such a matter as the appearance of al*hfahdi. 
Ae is known, he came into his service in 313/925, and undoubtedly 
bad ample chance of seeing him durmg the nine last years of his 
reign. 

5 





ni, AL-MAHDI AND THE “QABMATIAN” INVASION 

OP SVEIA. 


Tb$ history of the Shi'ite moTeinent, of which Ismailiam was 
oi\e of manifeetatioiia, ha£ not yet received tlie attention whidi 
it deeervee. What is available m early lamaili sources hee been 
collected in my paper, “Early Shi'ite Movemente” (JBBBAS, 
1941, pp. 1-23). What oaji be gathered from lamaili sources 
aboirt the origin of the sect is diacneaed in another paper, 
“lamaitis and Qarmetians” (JBBRAS, 1940, pp. 43^), and the 
further history of the family of the Imams is traced above, 
on pp. Sd-45. Summed up in a few lines, the picture appears to 
lie apprordmately aa follows, Muhammad b. lam&'il, who 
eecaped to Persia, and most probably lived somewhere on the 
oonBnes of HhQzistdn and N. Firs, found a oeriain number of 
supporteis and fbllowera, just in the same way as other Alids 
did. On his death, most probably soon after 180/796, his party, 
or sect, split between his different eons, arui a conaidorable 
proportion of his following, making much capital out of his being 
the aeeefUA in euoceesion from ‘AA b. Abl T4h*b, adopted the 
belief that he, being the seventh Imam, ehonld also be the 
seventh K&tiq, or Cheat Prophet, whoee mission was to reveal 
the last, final, and perfect religion wbich would fill the earth 
with justice. Such beliefs have left indellible traces in the 
esoteric doctrine of lamaiUsoi; similar theoriee, a< we see from 
the account of different Sbi'ite eeots of that period, were very 
often adopted in respect of other Alids on their deaths. Snt, 
in the atmosphere of the atrong living spirit of Shl'ite aapiratiene, 
such sects, of ^ udg^a, or vsaqfiyya type, apparently never 
lasted long. Expectations of the “return in glory" of thie or 
that Shi'ite saint were quite acceptable, bet life inaistenUy 
demanded eomething tangible, and most probably in all oasee 
the partisans of such sects gradually filtered into the groupe 
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BUppurtJiig tliia or that new oandidat«. It is quite possible 
that one of t^e sons of the Iste Muh&mmad b. 'Abdu'Mfih 

(whose existence is doubted by Tab&ri, UI, 2218, and who possibly 
wae the reel '‘impious 'Abdu’l*Uib b. MaymOa”), prored to be 
aCroDger then the other brothers in the stru^le, end won the 
dej. He settled in Sal&zniyys, probably in the beguming of 
the tbird/ninth o., living in diegoise^ and gradually h!s and his 
successon’ effcrto at propaganda were crowned with considerable 
SQceees. In this they profited by the unrest and discontent 
prevalent in the Abbaaid state, and cepeciaUy the failures and 
discords in the other Shi^ite secte, ^uzn which fbllowers coTild 
be won over as time passed. 

If all this is to some extent tree,—and this seems very 
likely,—this ‘Ahdu’MSh could only have been a genuine des* 
ccud.mt of Mtihajumad b. Isnia'Zl: rarely is the argument of 
Cttf so convincing. He sepported the principle of ^e 

continued Lnamat beoause he was the person who would 
benefit from its acceptance by his followers, and he could claun 
this only becanso there was no doebt ’as to his right. It is 
quite possible that an early Shi'ite theologian, a contemporary 
of Imam Ja'far as-$adiq, ‘Abdu'Mah b. Maymiin aUQadd&h, 
together with others, had aoms connection with the sect, perhaps 
in its earliest phaae,—this is entirely obscure. But it seems 
utterly improbable that be could “pose” as an Imam, and 
become the progenitor of the Fatimida. Most probably he was 
elder than Miihammad b. IsmS'Q, and it is very unlikely that be 
survived him. Bvm if he did, there is little doubt that he would 
have supported the Meesiaaie beUefs regarding the deceased 
Imam, himself aaniming the rank of his suprome lieutenant, 
high priest, or whatever it may be, which would give him a 
complete control of the whole movement. This, in fact, was 
the course adopted by the feonders of the sect of ^e Pnnes 
two centunes later. 

The question of the relation between the Ismailis and the 
^armatiaus, and ^ of the reUgion of this latter sect, is extremely 
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oomplei, dud ttiia complexity obviously comee from gredt oon* 
fusion of terms, wrongly Applied to diiferent religious groups. 
Tbs only sense that ve can get from the conilictiug reports is 
that the loodl Lower Meeopotsmiaa term, kamiiihu or karmiWid, 
unknown to Aisbio elsewhere, implied am agricuiturist, a< vii> 
lager K This later on was Arabiolsed into qarmat, which had 
different meanings in Arabic This oocurrod in couueetioii 
with the ni^rn ft of a profflinent local leader, Hamdan Qarmat, 
and the whole gronp was treated as his followers, as “named 
after him’^ although many of its members possibly bad no real 
oonnedicn with him. 

looking mto aTailahle reports, sudi as that of Tabari and 
others, we find an extraordinary combination of the most irre¬ 
concilable religious elements reported as forming the Qarmatian 
religion. Rejection of formal Muhammadan worship 
•p 2 A»r} is mentioned side by side with a maniacal oxtemal piety 
in the form of fifiy Islamio daily prayos obligatory on every 
member An extraordinary collection of Imams of rival 
branches are supported: lemaili, Kaysanite, and others*. In 
some beliefr we may recognise a connection with the Kayo&myya, 
in others with the Khattfbiyya; and even Kharijite ideas are 
oommoQ. All this presumes a oertain amount of syncretism, 
which would be qiute probable m the behefr of the maseoe, in 
which all these sects, at different times, foxind many recruits. 
But it is obvious that there must be certain limits even in the 


’ Cf. L. Kacsignon's articid oa th& eubjact, “Snc. of Itdam", vol. II, 
p. 767. Abnoet »%’ery author offarx his own venioD. Ai pTonsmt, aooordiog 
bo ih« etAtomoot of a qwcialiab on Lower Ifseopotamia, is apptare diat Che 
exprasioc is no longer used. 

* In Arabic root q-r^nt-f means "Co walk, making sitott steps", 
and theaee Co wnCe olossly eto. 

* Taberi. IIZ, 2126. Uis refsreoee is quite unique; most probably It 
refeis to only a small coamunity. 

« Xi must be oarefUIly noted, however, thst as no ganoioe QannatLui 
literWuro is preserved, sU such rafereocse are nsossssrily derived from 
various iiOQ<sectarian snCbors. <riio with the rarest ezeeptions are not only 
unreliable, buc usually de l iba r aCely nuslsadirvg. la any eeee, oo reHsrenoe 
is blown bo any Tiumti of the t«a^ QarmaCiane, i.a the Qarmaciaos of 
Bahraya. 
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u«nt* cases of STCcretism, and it sesms highly pfol>ablt that 
tbefe were distinct groups, perhaps eren rival Beets, which were 
all Bweepingly styled ‘‘Qar&mito'’, or Qarmfltians, without any 
r^ard to det^. Then, when the “Osamatiana” of Bahrayn 
made their name hateful to the whole of the Islamic world, 
such Gonfusion waa perpetnated consciously and dehbetataly A 
Information concerning the “OarmatUns*’ of Bahrayn, ^d 
their real beliefs, clearly points to their close connection not with 
Mesopotamia, but with S.W. Persio,— JannSba, Sirftf, etc. It 
is quite possible that they moat ultimately be classed ss a ranety 
of the lamsih's (as both these sects are persiatently connected 
in all reports), and different features in what little transpires 
about their religion may give some ground for the suggestion 
that it may Lave been a development of the original ud^t/a phase 
of IftTnailisiD, expecting the **return” of Muhammad b, Isma'il, 
complicated by other Shi'ite and even Kbarljite induences. 
Most probably these had very Ilttie io coromon with Fatlmid 
Ismailiam, both In letter and spirit. Neither did Fatimid IsmsU- 
iBZD present a toned down form of the "original rsvolutionary 
ideas" of the "Qamatians", nor was the rtiigion of tbe Abu 
8a*Idls of Bahrayn in any way dependent on the doctrine of tbe 
Fatimids. Both obviously w^ prodnets of separate lines of 
evolution, of different social and economic conditions, ethnic 
milieus, etc. 

The success of the Fatimid propaganda was not due to any 
sopematiiral cansee. The Shi* ite moveiu^t had already 
attained quite a respectable age of almost two centuries, and was 
stiQ vigorous despite the absence of prominent figures amongst 
the crowd of candidates for the leadership, Even the most 
important of these, the future line of the Twelveis, temporarilv 


> TTwt voni Q&rmaU wu iu«J as an abusi\‘o torra rlearlx appears 
from the fact titat tlie auCKora of the ItiiUtr and of 3»,'Ug apply It 
to fibs gabi>>u*a}i.aha5Sfi. the youn^ bretbw, althou^ Clwy do not apply 
it to his elder hmther, 9Sb>bu*n«ul<ja. Both kiiowqaite well that weee 
“QeraiBita*' were roelly Jsmailis. devout foUowert «f sl-Uahdl, and had 
nothing to do with tlie VamutCane of Bahnyn, who loot^ Uekha. 
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lost all thw pr«8Cigs in the second half of the tbird/ninth o., on 
aoconnt of famQj discorda and the unworthy boh&vioor of some 
of its membeie. The Abbesld empire was already a matter of 
the peet, and new dynasties were springing up in aU prorincee. 
Boonomic distrese, doe to unsettled oonditions, was growix^. 

The eztraordmajy triumphs of the Fatunids, following 
each other in quick suocoaaion, were obvionsly due to this 
widespread diecontont and unrest, coupled with a favourable 
enperstitious atmoepbere, widespread and ardent ezpeotations 
of the advent of the promised Messiah, the Deliverer, who was 
due to make his appeuance by the end of the third century after 
the death of the Prophet. Strangely enough, though there 
are many reporte of ineurrectioos led by different Ahds in con¬ 
nection with the similar beliefs concenung the end of the first 
century A.H., reporte of similar risings at this period are remark¬ 
ably few. Obvioualy the Fatimids, and el-Mahdl, staked their 
all on this.— and won, completely overshadowing their com¬ 
petitors. 

Scrutinizing the map of the lamaili movement at thin 
period we may to some extent perceive the mamspringa of zte 
meohanism. The mission to the 7aman is sent in 266/879, 
and hy 298/906 the province is completely under the control of 
Xbn Hawshab. The activities of the ‘iQaxmatians’' in Lower 
Mesopotamia begin, as Taban attests, in 273/891; and although 
the main effort, probably badly organised, the invaeion of 
Syria in 290/903, fails, repeated raids continne long after this 
Dltimstely comes the grand insurrection in the Maghrib, whioh 
in 297/909 crowns the success of the Fatimids, and permits 
them to lay tiie foundations of a new caliphate. The only 
oorner where their activities did not produce any viable result 
was ''Daylam", i.e. the Caspian provinces with the adjoining 
0bnrt mountainoos belt. 

Lower Mesopotamia, with the neighbouring parts of KhGsj* 
etan, which was apparently the cradle of the Ismaiii movement, 
as is known, had a long record of continuons insnirectionB, led 
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by diner«Db AUik. The new dtiee. which roee under Che Arabs, 
and Kufa, originally ae military settlemente, and later aa 
important tradio^ centreswere always famous for their tur¬ 
bulent population, and were hotbede of unrest. This is uauaEy 
explained by the atet^ent that they were always fuU of fluid 
elements, coUeoted from different provinces. It seems, however, 
from difierent reports of Alid rialnge that not only the citiesr 
but also the sawad, i.e. the rural area, contributed to such move* 
meets; and this, as also the mixture of different sects, ia easily 
explained by the bcal conditions. 

Lower Mesopotamia, a very fertile, but also a very unhealthy 
oounCry, a real image of hell during the greater part of the year, 
entirely depends on its cakuals for cultivation. An irrigation 
system, as is well-known, requires considerable investment of 
capital, which coly wealthy landlords p o s s ess. The labour 
in such localities is usually drawn &om different areas affected 
by eoozwaiic distress. Agriculturists who for some reason 
become nnsettled in their original habitation, or are pressed by 
such factors as religions perseoutions, are usually the only labour 
available on the market. It is exactly what tliis '*lxirmStAd" 
population wsa,^a motley crowd of hard pressed needy villagers 
from different district, with very various religious beliefs, 
customs, etc. Thslr life in difficult cozuhtions, in great misery, 
and with not the slighest prospect of betterment, most probably 
was terrible, and fully ezpls^ their readiness to support any 
political movem^t which could promise them even the slight 
hope of a change for the better. The great demand for agricul* 
tural labour is shown by the fact of the intense importation of 
elavea, which led to the wefl-known and terrible losurrectlon 
of 255-270/8bd-flfl3 (cf. IV, 12iS), accompanied by desperate 
struggle and onormous bloodshed on both sides, and only sup¬ 
pressed with great difficulty; such reports as Tabari*a (llf, 2127) 

i wa» (JkO most important port on Uie Femaji Gulf, and bad 

suparaadad the ancient Obolla: and KQfa was Ute bead of the caravan 
routas a«ro« tbs daaart to 8%7ia and to Meltka. 
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about th9 policy of tbe local governor, Ahmad b. Mobaznmad 
a^TaTyi, i$ 7ory Intereatiog. Boing appointed in 269/S82 aa 
goTomor of the Western districts of Lower Mesopotamia, and 
residing in Kufa, he permitted tbe “Qarmatiana'’ to profess 
their rel^CQ, but imposed a tax of oqo dinar per Lead, coUectii^ 
by fthiB means large sums. Snob extraoidinarily tolerant policy 
most probably was not only dictated by financial considemtloos, 
but also eridently was endorsed by tbe practice of attracting 
neoeeaary labour, badly needed by tbe country. Apparently 
$uob magnanimouB tolerance towards Sbi'itee by no means 
formed a part of tbe Abbosid policy in general, as is clear from 
tbe subsequent lines, referring to protests of cautious people wbo 
warned tbe government against tbe “new seotThe restrictive 
measures, apparently taken after the retirement of tbe governor 
in 275/388 (de Ooeje, Jf^., 27) by bis successors, led to insurreo- 
tions of 278/892, 284/897, 287/900. 288/901, and 289/902, before 
tbe grand revolt and invasion of Syria. 

£conomio conditions in “Daylam", i.e. Caspian provinces, 
with which tbe Imams of Salamiy 3 ^ had strong connections, 
as is persistently indloated by different Iscnaili aooicee, were a 
parallel to those in tbe eouvEd of Eufa and Basra. Here tbe belt 
of ricetields on tbe coastal plains even to tbe present day is 
ohiefl 3 ' cultivated wi^ the help of what may be called “dietrees 
labour", the proletarianised surplus labour of tbe half starving 
villager in the adjoining mountainous districts of RQdbar, 
Alamut, T£Hqin, and risewbere, who for miserable wages do 
enormously hard work in terrible conditions of continuous 
ezceesive humidity, beat or cold. These provinces always 
harboured many Shi'ite sects, and were tbe scene of various 
insurrsotioQS whiob lacked importance only on account of the 
remoteneae of tbe provinces from tbe vital centres of the call' 
pbate. 

Tbe Yaman, with iis terraced slope cultivation, and tbe 
proximity of nomads, probably presented its owu economic 
difficulties, ^riiile the grievanoes of tbe Banu ‘Vlaye camelmen. 
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plying between the tradiog centres of Southern Heeopotamiek 
end Syria, probably were Auch nearer to those of the Berbers 
of the remote portions o£ f^qiyya, exploited by the Arab city 
population. 

lamaili eotiroee preserve no detailed informotfon os to the 
aotivitiee of their headquarters, or individual dSU, until we hare 
on apparently authentic report preserved in the STra of Ibn 
Hawshab (which itself, very unfortunately, is bet), relating 
to as late a date os 26b/S7d. Ent such on act os sending a 
misbion&ry to tiie Yamao shows that Iho practice was not a 
Dov^ty in other places. In the reports preserved in nonJsnu^i 
literature we may find some interesting references, though it 
is not an easy task to separate the grains of truth in them from 
invontions and deliberate perversions. 

The story of the ‘'origin” of the "Qoncatian sect”, os 
narrated by Tabari and other early authors, bos bean carefully 
analysed, after de Socy, by de Goeje, in hJs Afimoirt (pp. Id 
sqq.]; it wae repeatedly popoloriaed by many other aut^ocs, 
and ia familiar to ev^y student of Ismoilism. There are, 
however, many Implications in it which oompletely escaped the 
stteaCion of those who were not familiar with lamaili sources. 
Pieced togetbor the latter, this story, as usually happens 
after such art operation, shows tiie matters in a different light, 
revealing their true proportions. 

In his summary de Ooeje oollatea two versions of the orlg^ 
of the Qarmatian movement. One, by Akbu Mu^tn, which is 
probably token from the lost work of Ibn RozzS^m (de Sooy, 
Intr.. 169 sq.), and is also quoted in the Fihri^ of Ibn an*Kad£m, 
most probably nltunat^ comes early IsmaiU sources. 
The other is that of Tabari (HI, 31^ sq,). based on the report 
of an Abbasid official, Muhammad b. D&’ud b. al-Jarrah, who 
interrogated a captured IsmaiJi, supposed to be the son-indaw 
of the famous lamaili dd*S ZakrDya b. Mabduyo. 

The most interesting point about this version is that it is 
striody localised: the scene is laid on the eetatee of & rich landlord, 
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»t>HajthAra vhozn Tabari mentions as ^rlj as ondor 

'250/864, and then under 267/880 and 260/882. This gives us 
some m aterial for the dating of the events. The estate Is situated 
in the diatriot of Nahiayn, or Ques BtUir&m. A oertain Husayu, 
a man of asoetic habits, an Ismaili dd% comes from Ahw&z, in 
KhQustAo, which, together with 'Askar Mukram, so often 
figures in these early Zsmafii stories. He succeeds in conTecting 
several people, iacladcDg an able and talented local man Bamd^n, 
sumamed Qannat. After this Hnsayn the da*! is never mentioned 
again; probably he leaves the place, and attention la entirely 
concentrated on Hamdin. De Ooeje speculates as to whether 
this Busaynisthe same as Husayn, ^of 'Abdu7*l&b b. Maymun 
al-Qaddali (the latter had by that time been dead for nearly a 
centniy}, the father of al>MahdI. This is obviously highly 
improbable: the head of the sect, living m strict disguise, would 
hardly risk going through the experiences described in connection 
ndtb this Husayn 

We may note the admirable logic of these etoriee: a mia* 
sionary cornea to a village, and, amongst others, converts a 
cart^ capable man. The convert t&kee hie new religion with 
enthuaiaam, makee progreea in the service of the aset, and, pro* 
bably after a considerable tine, attains a High position as the 
local “bishop”. It is even not oert^ vdiether he really was 
the chief dtff. Then for the sole reaeon that his name was 
Kamdln the Karmuthe, i.e. 5. Meaopotamias viUager, which 
he wag. Aiabioieed into Qarmat. all his compatriots — UormUthds. 


1 A- may be seen from the IftiOr, the Bedemui vibes of the Syriaa 
and hfeeopoUmiaa deesrt vere converted by the efforte of AbuI Bnnyn 
b. el'Afwad, obviously an espert misicnafy of long etaodiitg who wee 
appointed the ebiaf dd’l by aI*li£abdJ. It may be not altogether improbeble 
tbet thie Abul.Husayn and Qua^m in TelMri’s eeootmt are one and ^e 
eame penon. The raaeon that afW the «onv«nion of he eom- 

pUtaly vtiuebee from tbe stage, b C|Uto obvious: ae may be seen further 
en. vanaletions (Texta, p. 100), there la a precious aHusioa Id the AenSm'n. 

to an important det^ of tbe Fatimid methods of organisation of 
tbetr pro p a ga nda. hfi«joflsriea sent fiom the oantre organisd local 
“eella". which oarried ax the furtbor spread of the preaobi^, Thus, on 
the local "cell** nnder Barad&n being set up, ^e dd'f shifts to ik^*' other 
place. 
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regfrrdldsa of tli^r r«^ penuasion, oQd their relations with liim, 
Iisve become Qsrmatiaus, and be liimself has bloomed into 
the /ranker of the ''Qarmatian sect" f This story is then ibr 
centuries repeated by learned authors, and is even now disousaed 
with profound by modem eoliolars, who build wonderful 

decries on fchra baas. 

There is an important feature of luedineval and popular 
peycholi^, (he full implications of which are not yet prop«ly 
realised. The mass mind is extremely personal and categorical 
in its reasoning. Such ideas as those of cumulative process, 
the creative activities of the masses, and so on, do not exist for 
it. Everything must have a definite cause, and this cause is 
^siyK personal: God creates the world, Adam is the first man, 
Eve—the firet woman, etc. Any amount of similar reasonhig 
is to bo foui>d in jViislim historical works: the first man who 
composed a poem in Persian, or was called ^ufl, and so forth. 
Qarmat and 'Abdu'Ulah ibn al.Qadd^ also belong to the same 
popular seriee of the “first men who": Qarinat was “the first 
msm who’* was so suioamed, and the “Qannatiana'* are called 
afi€r him. Therefore be was the founder cf the sect. In just 
the same uny 'AMu'bUh b. MaymQn al*Qadd&h was “tbe first 
roan who” introduced the Ismalll decline. Thertfore he was 
also the progenitor of (ha Fatimids. 

As mentioned above (cf. p. 48), Hamd&n was the chief 
dSt, although it is not clear whether he wee In charge of his 
own district only, or the whole of hfeeopotamla. The latter is 
more'probable. 'Abdin, bis brother*in'law, acted as bis seore. 
tary,—probably he was bis deputy. Their headquarters, as 
mentioned above, was in KalwSdhi, close to Baghdid, since 
2(31/876, according to the Fihria (cf. de Goeje, Si). If this is 
trTue, the conversion of Hamdin was a matter of the earlier half 
of the third/ninth century. 

As we have seen above (p. 48), in 280 or 287/899*900 great 
changes took place: Hamdan “apostatised” and disappeared^ 
His "secretary” was murdered. (AbO .Uuhanunad) Zakruya 
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b. MabdayA (&1-Euft), apparently & distriot d&i of 'wu 
appointed the chief dd'i (for the whole of Mesopotamia?) in 
suooeaaion to Hamdin, but died soon^, He was soccceded 
{in his poet cf the of £ufa ?) by his eldest son Yaliye, who 
is known to history under the name of the $&bihu’n-n&qa (“tbe 
owner of tbe she*caine]’'), or ‘‘the Shaykh”, and is in the 
Istitar politely referred to under the name of Abu’l Q&sim. 
He perished in the battle of Damascus, in 290/003. 

Abul-Hosayn b. al*Aswad, who dismissed hirn ^rn Us 
poet, as stated in the lalitdr, 96, was apparently the dd'{<m-chief, 
and in this office was later on succeeded by fTrOs. The reason 
for his residing in Ham&, just over twenty miles from Saiamlyya, 
is clearly stated It was obviously a precautionary measure. 

It 18 inter^ting that although iBmaili tradition plainly 
mentions the death of Zakrhja sa having occurred bifor^ Ae 
invasion of Syria, non*lsmaili sourcee make live much 
longer, and after a series of romantic adventures, periods of 
hiding, etc., he appears as partiedpatUDg in a raiding party in 
294/006. Tabari, IIX, 2276, narrates a lengthy story of such 
a Qarinatian raid, which ended by the siege of a certain village 


1 The nama appears as Dhiknwaib. ZUuwaiii, ZUcnlya, Zakraya, ato., 
s^ at tGbrwaib, UOuewaUi, Hihruya. StaAr^^ »t«. Tbare is eot the 
aligbtast rooia for doubt as M this being a **c<m t# i iiuij v*e dimiauCive” 
fom, of the Penian type, which was vilely used ia ti>e tbird/aidth e.. 
but later completdy cusappearsd. It is quite obviow Chat "^ikrwaih” 
has notbina to do with dAiir, bat is a coateaptive fonn of ibs •^fc***^ 
Z^canyb. D9 Saoy oonastenCly writes “Zabo)^ fils ds Uahrouya”, 
but on p, IM, l&troductkm, note 2, he “eorrecte” hiroMlf: "Je croU qoe 
la vnie proaobclation de oee noxos perconc set Zierwaih et MibewaUu 
Uibjwaih signide aarAlabU at* aoUil au d UUhra'', Tbia is obviously the 
eSeet of the iiDy etoriee about Ismailism trying to supersede with 
the “rebsion ca tbe Usgiaiis”, eto. Ko. it seems quite obvious thoi 
“hQhrwaih" has uothiBg to do with the sun, Uithxa, and tbe Kagians. 
It is aimply a craiJar "coatAoptivo'’ form of the Tw>rria of Uabdl, in whioh 
d, eeaily confused in some handwriting with r, has been read wrongly 
under the mdoonee of these etoriee. 

* 9ami, the anoient Spipbania, one of the xnoet important towns of 
Syria, on the Orontee river, Uee on the mam road Algypo-Bana-Homs* 
•Damaacus Jenualem. As is stated in the /eMbIr, the purpose of hie 
settling tbaie vae to be '*on the road to Egypt", with Syria was 

connected at that time, being under the juriadictioa of tbs Governor of 
Egypt, At tbe same iimo, oToovse, the chief dd*i was within eaay reach, 
a di^'e ride by an easy road. 
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knovs as S&yd~ At the begidnmg of Rftb. I iH/Jajmsrj 907 
flk ccT tftin W(u^ b< ^awArte^a vae sent agaioet h»Tr> from Qa- 
diaiyya with a force of tribal leriee. He came in contact with 
tbe raidera on Satoidaj 22 Bab. 1 294/11-1-007 (the daj really 
waa a Saturday); fighting continued on the next day» and 
“Zakruya'* wae severely wounded, captured with his relativee 
and olcaeet aeeoriatee. and died five days later. All this seems 
highly improbable: it is difficult to believe that an old man much 
ovar sixty would participate in a desert radd and in fighting, 
hfoet probably it was a real Qarinatian headman, who was 
made into the famous Zakruya to enhance the glory of the sue* 
osesful operation. 

Concerning ZakrOya, i.e. Abu hfolummad (in Tabari Abu 
Mabmfid) Zakariyft b. al*MahdI al*EftfT, question has been 
already raised whether he was the son of U>Mshdl b. Hurmus 
mentioned in the ' Ui/Snu’l^xiAMr as a devout dd*i of Muliammad 
b. Isma'U and his successor, and whether he was a brother of 
Yabya b. aUMahdi a$'3amAini or aj^Tamimi, who waa mnidered 
about tbe same time in Babrayn There is nothing improbable 
in the supposition that aQ these leaders were related to each 
ottosf. 

Nrither the name of Hamd&n, nor of *Abdin is found in 
Iscnuli sources, as far as 1 know. But there can bo little doubt 
that tbe passage in the IfUidr, 96, concerning tbe murder of 
their brother*in*law by the sons of Zakrfiya, on acoount of his 
being a ie. a renegade, or traitor, refers to *Abdan. 

‘*There was a man who waa tho husband of their sister'', 
that suoh a severe punishment wae meted out to Yabyi for his 
orime, it is obvious that ‘*a mao " in question was of oonsiderable 
importance. Nuwayri, or hia sources, credit the murder to the 
XmAm himself; but this is only one of tbe umumerable instances 
of his super'knowlcdge of all secrets and mysterisa. It is, never* 
theiese, worth notice that the brothers seriously regarded them* 


' Cf. ’* Ismatits end ^annetjecs ", p. S5. 
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aa having been wronged, and wen extrcmelj indignant. 
If it la true that the murder took place about 287/900, the chcono' 
logy excellently fite tbe VMaion of tbe litiiSr, which aeema quite 
reliable here. It appears that they made lengthy complainte 
and proteete by correspondence, which were left unanswered by 
al'Mabcti, and that the matter occupied a whole year (/eh'tdr, 
97), Only after this did the brothere apparently venture to 
pay a pemonal visit to Salamiyya. They, however, did not 
<inH al.Mabdi there ^: be had fled before tbiR date, and was 
biding at Randa 97). The reaaonsfbr bis flight were moat 
probably many: aecordmg to tbe Sira of Ja'far (cf. p. 109 aq.) 
be fled from tbe danger of arrest by tbe Abbasid agents, because 
his aotivities were nnveiled by an energetic local governor. Tbe 
Sira explains that ahUahdl was always generous with presents 
to tbe governors, thus probably baying their acquiescence. 
Bnt frhiR one, collecting important Information about him, 
began to blackmaU him. By wirepuUing through his dSU is 
Baghdad, Skl*MahdI succeeded in having him recalled, Bnt tbe 
Tn^ Bcbmitted a report to the oaliph, and was sent hack with 
a military force to seise al-Mahdl, who was informed by his 
agents by earner pigeon. Perhaps another serioos consideration 
wae the threat of revenge ftom the supporters of' Abdan. It is 
intereeting that Sayyid>ni Idris incorporates only the version 
connected with the suspicious governor (of. also above, p. 80). 

The flight from Balanuyya soon after 286/899 is positively 
conflrmed by an important witness,—Xhn Hawqal, 
probably an Ismaili (de Goeje, 63). It is apparently a foot 
that al-Uahdl woe already settled in Sijilmftea in 292/905. 
Different authorities mention that al'Hahdi arrived in Egypt 
doling the governorship of 'Isa Kusbari, who was appointed in 
the month of Jum. XI 292/Apni 905. De Gloeje (64*65) expresses 
doubts, but it seems that the IstilSr not only supporte this, 


> U«r« comwi the iaterestinf etatemast that they, on arrival there, 

E lied to al*Ued)dl’s hrotAer, Abu Hubazunad, taking for tbe bead of 
MOt, Of. above, p. 60 . 
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bub aUo explaiiu the Tcaaons, vtkicb &>re eatinl;* obsctue in 
noQ-IsTQalU Teraioiu. It u interesting that aocordiDg to the 
Teraion of the Sira of al-JMebdr treadled to Sgypt without 
ai^ stop en route. But he apparently eonfuees much by reason 
of the remoteness of the eTOnie. 

The version of the Isitidr throws the most interesting light 
00 what followed: the three brothers, i.e. Yehy£ (who is more 
or lees respectfully referred to as Abu’l-Qasim), Iluaayn, who is 
here invariably styled Abu MalitQl i, or al-Qarmatf, and AbG’l* 
•'Abbas, the youngest, who apparently soon returned to his 
country (Jsh, 07; he was also called Muhammad}, began to make 
inquiries In Salaroiyya about abMahdl, and wormed out the 
secret of his refi^ in Ramla. Then the elder, Yaby&* went to 
the camps of the tribe of the Band 'Ulayt, ^o had been oon* 
verted by the d^i Abul-Husayn, and caJled themselvee Ffttnol 
(probably the early appellation of the Ismailis)^. Whatever 
were his real intentions, apparently the official purpose was 
clear: to defend the bead of the sect, the Imam, who was in 
danger, and had bad to flee, leaving behind hie family and 
property. Apparently the story about Turldsb governor 
is not entirely false; the Bedoos, who, it seems, immediately 
answered the call with great enthusiasm, definitely followed 
the oouree of the Buphratee, by which the Abbasid force was 
moving, raided Rnsifa, an important old town between Upper 
Mesopotamia and Syria, burning the ohief mosque th^e (Tabari, 
m, 2219} in the end of 269/Oot.*Mbv. 902, after having com¬ 
pletely defeated the Turk, who is 8abk, or Snbuk ad- 

•UeylamT (or also Salem!). According to Tabari, ''Zakrnya b. 
Mahdflya” speciaUy converted the Bedoos, through bis sons 


1 It is <liSciiH U> see the abusive ixapliretions ef Azpreasion: the 
foehsr of (he ecntenptible eoe, the subject of jokea Ferbsps too m- 
preson is choeen to rhyme with hie ori^nel kuAjNS, 

* Id toe test of the I«tU6r too tribe* are QMyyuo, This 

Htparentiv is a miSMding of the origuial Uoet probebly 

later eerjbes, belog ignoreat of luetoiy, were possied by eooh a strange 
applicaeion of the (arm, and "eorreeted" the e^^ive^oa. 
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(ni, 2217): version of the Istitiir eeems to be more rell&ble. 

App&reQtl 7 everTthing waa repidlj Improvised, And this !a why 
the rising did not aohiere any serioos succose. 

We &ro now on sound bl$toric&l ground,—Teberi gives 
sufficient udbnziAtioa about the erente. Tho information of 
the iHUdr is inTariably more detailed, and apparently ooznos 
a much belter informed source, supplying the moat vitdd 
and eesential parts of the piotnre. 

When news about the attaok of the Badoos reaobed the 
governor of Sy^, Tughj, or, probably better 7^huoh, tbo 
founder of the IkbsbTdid dyzuety in i^ypt, he moved out 
against them with a small punitive force, probably aotiug on 
inadequate information, was severely defeated by the Badoos, 
and hardly succeed e d in slipping into well fortified Damascus. 
The “ Qarmatiazu ” followed bim to the city, and bwieged it. 

It is difficult to see how large the horde of the Sodouins 
was. Tabari (III, 2219) says that i^e wore a himdred thousand 
of the follows of ZalcrGya amongst the Sanh ‘ Olay; and Banh’l- 
•Agbagh, “in Sawed, in the East, and in the West". According 
to Tabari (III, 2231), the report of'All b. ‘led, the governor of 
Baqqa, in Upper Meeopotamia, received In Baghdftd on the 
2 & hfe^arram 290/23 Jan. 908, emphasised thedr numben. But 
it is doubtful whether their total strongth azeeeded S*7 thousand. 
According to this report, Snhk himself attacked the Bedouins, 
making a sortie Baqqa, where, apparently, he was already 
encamped; he himself was killed in acrion, and the remnants of 
the Abbasid troops fled. The invaders turned towards Itu^&fa, 
looted some villages and the town, as mentioned above, and 
continued their way to Syria, where they probably were attacked 
by Tugbj in February. Already on the 7th l^b. Iiyi0*d-908 
a report was received in Baghdad of Tughj having made an 
ansnccesaful sortie from besieged Damasons. merchants and 
other people ware mobilised for the defence (T., Ql, 2222). 
The news of the death of “the Shaykh" in the battle at the gate 
of Damascus, which is described in the terms quite similar to the 
6 
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picture giv&Q in tbe JslitSr, vas receivad in Baghd&d on the 16th 
Sha'bl^ 290/15*6'903. It is therefore quite dear that the siege 
lasted about four months. Tabari gi^ further on a aummary of 
the activities of the '* QarmatisnB*', unfortunately not giving the 
dates of the di£erent phsece of their progtees. Orders were 
only then given by the caliph al-MuJrtan for the formation of an 
expeditionary force against Cbo invaders, — on the 2nd Ramaditn/ 
31 July 903. He aetod coder pressure &om Egypt, ft’om 
whence came complaints of bis inaction in the calamity. The 
date of the departure of the force is not stated, but already on 
the I5th of the saroe month (the 12th of August) a tea*thousand 
atrocg force under the command of Abu*l-Agbarr was annihilated 
by the *^QarmatiaDs’’ in Bu^nw, on the Aleppo road 
the Bedooins surprised them as a wicked satyr s bathlzig nymph. 
The force, after a march in the temperature of the Mesopotamian 
August, something like 115'F., camped by a streamy the men 
undressed, entered the water, and were slaughtered by the 
attacking Bedouins in a defenceless state. A bare thousand 
out of the FarghSna bodyguard and others succeeded in saving 
thsuselvee with Abul^Agharr, and fled to Kalab. As ie also 
mentioned in the htUdr, the whole of their camp fell into the 
hands of the raiders. Again the two versions, from obviously 
different sources, completely tally with eaoh other. 

It is quite probable that Salamiyya was in fact so far 
spared, and the '*Qarraatians” were still waiting for something. 
The aooout of Tabari (III, 2226<6) is rather obscure. After 
having looted different places (apparently immediately after the 
raismg of the aisge of Damascus), they went to S^amiyya, bat the 
inhabitants beat off their attack. ^Shiha’ah-shama made a 
trace with them, promising safety (this is very znt^esting, and 
apparently confirms the Mitdr version). When the inbabitante 
opened the gates, the “Qarmarians" entered, and started by 
first alaaghtering all the Hashimites, of whom a number were 

^ This appuantkf ia the eame sa the etreara CQ which elands the 
oaJled uurbatu’l.bidl&i), about 40 milee from Aleppo. 

Cb 
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residing in the town. Then they did the seme with (other) 
inhabitants of the plaee, slanghtering eYery one, even children, 
and anim&Ie, leaving none alive. Then ^ey went on further, 
plundering and slaughtering people. 

The aecount may be strongly ooloued by natural sentiment, 
and it is quite posaible that such a thing as slaughteru^ aninoaU 
was done not out of cruelty and rage, hut simply os the ordinary 
destruction of supplies which may fall into the bands of an 
approaching enemy. But it ecems much more probable that the 
progress of destruction was not so instantaneous, as it appears 
at first &oa this summary, and that there were pauses between 
its different stages, as narrated in the latit&r. 

Unfortunately Tabari does not mention the date on which 
it was decided to send an expedition onder Muhammad b. 
Sulayman (in, 2236). Apparently it was not a regular army, 
but a horde of Bedouin levies, drafted from djfiereot local 
tribes which still remauied loyal to the Abbaaids, or portions 
of those tribes &om which different sections rebelled. The 
general in command waa given the authority to mobilise them, 
and local officials were specially instructed to offer him all 
possible assistance. 

We have every reason to trust the version of the TsMdr, 
seeing that the expeditionary foroe really moved towards Sale* 
miyya (Ul, 2237), and came in contact with the “Qaimatiana’* 
at a distance of 12 leagues from Hama, Le. not far that 
place. True to the laiiidr, 8&hibu’3h*sh&ma stays behind, with 
his treasury. The battle takee place on the 7th Mubarram 
29L/30t>h Not. 903. The leader, receiving news about the 
defeat of his army, flees scross the desert, with only three men, 
and later on the party, starved and esbansted, emerges near 
D&liya, on the Euphrates, and is caught when trying to obtain 
euppliee (Dl, 2238} K 


* No placa oaUad D&Uya eppsreatly axisti preaont on bb« Upper 
Euphrataa T«ban {III, 2SS6) sayi that the Oarautian waa goiog to 
Sad approached a Ddiiin, known aa tbe B&liya of Ibn 'Pawq, on the 
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It uaetfol to offer here ftu abbreviated traaslation 

of tbe official report of the general commanding the expedition, 
KfobainBiad b. Sulaymfto, quoted in ezteoso by Tabari (III, 
223^3243). It ie a complete account of ^ operatioos, aub' 
nutted after a preliminary report, referred to in it, and contra 
many namea of different officers, etc., whom the general re* 
commends for a reward, and so forth. 

"On Tuesday the 7th Mnharram (the SOth Nov. d03) we 
marched feom the locality known under the name of aI*Qarw£Da 
to another, known an aU^OlySna. We advanced in a state of 
readiness, propedy formed into the centre, nght and left vdngs. 
We were not bng on our march when a report was brought to 
me that the Qarmatian infidel had sent agmnst ns one of his 
dd'Sr, an-Nu*m£n b. Akhi lemi'U b. an*Nv'm&B, with 3000 horse 
aod a nembor of in&ntry, and that they had oamped in the 
locallly known as Tamna' twelve leagues distant from l^ama 
(Le. about 16 milee), and that this force bad been joined by all 
the garrisons stationed at Ma'aiTatii*n*Nu'mftn, aUFasIsI, and 
other places. 1 kept information secret from officers 

and men. 1 aaked the goide as to the distance between os and 
the place where the Qarmatians had camped, and the reply was: 
six leeguee (i.e. about eight miles). So, relying on God, 1 ordered 
bhn to lead us to that place, directly; and we accordingly took 
that direction. As we advanoed, we came in sight of the infidels, 
— they were already on the alot, in battle formations. Seeing 
our force moving towards them, they also began their advance 
towards us. 


road ulong Suphretaa. Tba word c2(Utpo mwa water wheel. In the 
iMiiir (a said ttiM he wu osugfat Ba_QAr<^yya (ancient CircaaBtUU), a 
piece fti the condusnee of the Khibur stream with Ehjphretea, about SO 
miles South of !Dayru'«*<ur. It is quite poaacbla that this D&Iiya was a 
smaD Tillage In the aarae district, as may be inferred from Tabari, ftl, 2SS4. 

1 Tei^iepa it ia the same place ae ^'Tamanta” on the maps, a Tillage 
haJf way between the raOway and the motor road in about tweaty gatw 
Sorth from If ao, it appeare that the Abbasid loree was moxdng 

OM iieppo. 
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They bad arruiged tbeir left wing in six eqiiadrona (the 
nsmee of the leedera are mentioned aa they were probably 
aeoertained later on from the prisonerB), altogether about 1500 
hone, and a epeoial ree«ve about 400 atrong. Tbe centre was 
under oommand of an-Nu'man bimself, and othen, with about 
1400 boree, and 3000 infantry. Tbe right wing was compoeed 
of several squadrons (naznee of tbe leaden are given), also 
about 1400 horae, and about a hundred in reserve. They began 
to advance rapidly against ns, while we moved towards them, 
in whole mass, unspUt. I addressed my officers and men, 
promising good reward for good work." 

'‘When we were in full view of eaoh other, a squadron on 
tbe left wing of tbe enemy put their hottcs to the gallop, aod 
attacked the squadron of al-Husayn b. Hamd&n, who was on 
onr extreme r^ht". 

So he goee oo, describing the battle, in which the "Qar- 
matiaoB", obviously greatly outnumbered, spent their force in 
continuously attaokii^, one squadron charging immediately 
after the other. An enormous proportion of them fell in the 
battle which was very fierce. Tbe remnants uidmately retreated, 
and were pursued for five leagues. 

"We moved still fcrthcr ibr about a league and a half, and 
halted, in order h> enable the infantry and others to come up 
with UB, fearing a ruse or an ambush from the enemy... We 
camped at the place where we halted, and, after a reet, I came 
out of the encampment with my officers, staying outside till 
morning, fearing a surprise attack. (Kezt morning) we started 
for Hamh, and theoce to Salamiyya, because what remained 
of the enemy forces were ai Salamtyi/a with the [chief) infidel, 
who had arrived there ^rss daye before". Unfortunately, ^s 
is aU. The general proceeds with requests for rewards for 
different ranks, and promises to send the severed heads of the 
fallen enemy leaders. 

This passage obviously implies that Salaouyya had not 
been ravaged three days before this report was written: if it 
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Iiad be«Q FETaged earlier, wh&t would h&ve beea the iise for the 
'Qarcnatian*’ leader going there ? Thua apparently the voraion 
of the Iftiiar ie right and the slaughter of the family of 
aUMahdl, with others, did not take place before the middle of 
Mniparr&m 29L/beg. of Dee. 903. The story, oairated in the 
/sttfdr, regarding the intention of Mabammad b. Sulaymin, on 
bis arrival, to pcmish the mhahitants of Salamiyya, and their 
revest to send somebody to ascertain the terrible extent of the 
sack, apparently is not a fiction,— it tallies well with the trend 
of the report. 

We may add that aooording to the IstUdr (10$) the number 
of the Tjctims was only 88. After the murders the leader went 
to the Tillage of Akhbiyya (or Ukbbiyya, no longer extant), and 
stayed there sewn days. The forces of Mnbammad b. Snlayoian 
arriTed six daye after his All this tallies esceUently 

witii the report. It seems that these details are based on facta: 
if they were fiction, based on hooks, the author oould hardly 
bare resisted the temptation to dramatise the narrative, by 
making the relief arrive just too late, etc, It may be noted' 
however, that the author of the I^Htdr obviously knew something 
about the reports sent by Mubammad b. Sulaym&n to “al- 
•Mu'tadid" <i.e. aUhtuktaH), but it is also obvious that he had 
not seen the text of Tabari, becanse the details are different: 
the “Qarniatian" is oaugbt not at D&Iiya, but at Qarqlsiyya, 
the caliph is al*h(i]*ta4id. It is also somewhat surprising that 
the author mentions that the oapiured leader refused noder tor* 
hue to acknowledge that he was one of the Qar&mite. According 
to Tabari, III, 2243, be was executed on the 3drd Bab. I 
291/14th Febr. 904, in Baghdad, in the most cruel way. The 
most remarkable detaQ is that only just over seventy prisoners of 
war could be produced for execution. To make the number 
more imposing, by tiie orders of the caliph neariy three hundred 
people were arrested in Baghdad, Ktih, and other places, on 
suspicion of tbeir being Qarmatians, The prisoners, despite 
terrible tortur«, denied that they belonged to the sect (III, 
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2246). The @&l;iibu*eh'8hani», wlillo in prison, tried to oommit 
suicide by opening the veins wi^ a piece of broken glees, but 
this wee noticed, and his life vu saved. 

According to the Itlit&r, vhon the news ofthe^QaTmatian" 
having been oaptured had been reoeived, al'Mahd! left Ramla, 
and entered Egypt. The reason, given by the author, is his 
fear that the **Qarmatian*', out of hatred, would dlecloee to the 
Abbaeid government the secrete of tbe propaganda. In any 
case, if abtfahdl was really by the end of 292/004 already In 
Bijilm&sa, having passed through Egypt u the same year, his 
departure from fiyrla hee really taken place after the exeoution 
of AbQ MahaQi. Reports which are found in general literature, 
as referred to above, about his arrival In Egypt, may really 
rofbr not Co his arrival, hut to hie being discovered there, which, 
as we may alio eee from the /sMdr, happened only after a 
considerable lapse of time. It ie also possible that hie decision 
to go Co the Maghrib was prompted by the serious suoceeees of 
Abfl 'AbdilOfth aeh*^hf!, which had developed by this tuns. 

Thus ended a grand enterprise which, if crowned with 
BuooesA, might have substantially altered the whole courH of 
the later history of Islam, by replacing tho eSbto Abbaeid oali< 
phate with the Fatimid In Syria. Ismaill sources, and especially 
the /siiidr, olear up very many poiziis which so far remaiued 
obscure. The picture is now perfeotly clear. Tbe movement 
was Ismaili, and had nothing to do with tbe QariDatlrkns of the 
South. It was exactly the same In nature, aims, and methods 
as the Barber rising In Ifrfqiyya which seven years later brought 
the Fatimida to the throne of the new caliphate. In faot, it 
wae quite of t^e same character aa many and many other Shi'ite 
and Meesianio risings, difTering &om ite predeceeaors only in the 
grander scale of the events: just as bhoee, it was swiftly impro* 
vised, had a great momentum at tbe begumiog, and fell away 
later. It failed, as other Shi'ite early risings failed, to attain 
its aims, and we can now clearly see the reasons: though probably 
preached for a long time, and though animating great masses 
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of popuJation» A waa procipiteidd by treaiM, ajid the leaders 
had to act before tbe moTemeot was properly orgazused aod 
oo-ordioated; the existing dooumente do not shot? any sign of 
collaboration between the settled population and tbe invading 
Bedcuina, and it seems that did not exist. Leadership 
waa bad, apparently laoklug thorough plans; in addition, the 
only reoegnised leader. Yaby& b. Z^ariya. was killed jnat at 
tbe moment when tbe inTadera were on the point of achieving 
a great succeas. After bie death tbe movement degenerated 
into what may be called a plundering occupation of a defenceless 
country. The briiliaDt uid uninterrupted military socceseee 
of tbe invaders were obviously due to three causes: religious 
animation, thirst for loot, and tbe hopelessly bad quality both 
of tbe AbbaMd military forces, and generally, of the orgamsation 
of tbe Abbasid state which was obvionsly in a desperate condi¬ 
tion. Tbe Bedouin ri^ng was crushed by overwhelming forces 
of their own Bedouin brethren, bribed by the Abbasids. With 
proper leadership, and more resources, these people, most 
probably, would have been easily won over to the other side, 
aod tbe final success of al*hfahdi obviously wss not an impossi- 
bilitj in different circumstances. 

The policy of al*MahdI, as it appears m the IslUdr, is re* 
madtably ''evasive He ffesa irom Salamiyya at the first sign 
of oomplioataons, and hides himself, remaining in touch with 
ev^ts, and with the leaders of the invaders, but apparently 
fjfciring oo part in direoticn of ^e war. He apparently 
never in his life participated In any mUitary operations, leaving 
thssc to others,—hie d^U, such as Man^urul'Yaman, Yahya, 
mentioned above, Abii ‘Abdi’I*l&h aah*8hr!, and later on his 
eon, al-Q&’im l»*ainri’l-l&b. This policy of bis ie psrfeotly 
ooneiatent, from tbe beginiung to the end. * In the case of the 
invaeioo of Syria be probably had many ssriom reasons. The 
oroel and rapacioae eone of the desert, who ravaged and plun. 


I Cf. above, p. SS. uoBe 1 . 
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dered imiortTmAte S^TiA, were h&rdJy fit to Appear ae the servanta 
of the expected Mahd!, who oame to "fill the e&rth mth justice 
and equity" on hia behalf. Most proh^ly he had not much 
trost iu the good intentiona of the leaders, and when the elder 
brother vae killed, the younger, Qusayn, appa>rently did not 
command much preatige. He waa a young man, still in hia 
twenties, aa mentioned by Tabari (IQ, 2219), and the I^tiSr 
probably rightly lefiecta the perdatent Motion between him 
and variona parties amongst the Bedouin leaders. We can see 
that he makes every effort to lore a]*Hah<^ out of his hiding 
place; but the latter waa certainly not eo eunple aa to submit 
himftftlf to the control, which the other woold have in hia bands 
aa the commander of the army. It is quite natural therefore 
to find that the fulfilment of his promises of Joining the army 
was continuously postponed, originally perhaps in the expectation 
of a decisive aucoese, and later on such promises were g^ven 
simply in order to placate the invaders. 

Speaking of the sons of "Zakifiya", it is difficult to asesas 
their activiUea properly. Undoubtedly their personal ambitione 
were the major moving force. But it is significant that the 
author of the latUdr, though not very friendly, neverthelees 
does not make Ya^yfi to be an accursed villain as his younger 
brother. This, perhaps, may indicate a certain recognition of 
aincerity, preserved in sectarian tradition, if indeed it implies 
anything at all. Further, in passing judgment on hia brother, 
we must not forgot that his desert ideas, and still more the 
ideas of his followers, could hardly boast of ma^ refinement 
and mildnees. It seems at least that the Abbasid caliph Mukt^ 
widi his court and government represented no great advance 
on this "Qannatian" leader, as we may judge from the sickoniog 
scenes, and their accompanying sentlmente, deeoribed in detail 
by Tabari in connection with tbe execution of the captured 
rebels, and of something like three hundred people killed merely 
on Buspioicu. It is quite possible that the atrooitiee perpetratad 
by the invaders in Syria, aa reported by different hietoriuis, 
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are groaftly exaggerated, in conformity mth the general attitude 
of painting tbe “Qarmatiana” in Che blackest possible colours. 
One would naturally expect the author of tbe isMdr to make 
the accoreed heretio. who slaughtered the family of the Imam, as 
horrible aa possible. But be does not mentioo such wholesale 
murders cither slsewhore in Syria, or in dalamiyya. Here the 
''Qarmatian*' leader, probably in order to arouse the failing 
religiona enthnslaam, exterminates the Hashimitee 
course, their property), not only as the enemies of tbe Imam, 
bnt also as the personal and treacherous enemies of his own 
aimy, proved by the most decisive documents. It is not mily 
in those remote and savage days that such execution would be 
considored natural. The final execution of the relatavee of the 
Imam nas probabl3' an act of revenge on his master, who, in 
hU opinion, had failed him. Even after having committed such 
an atrocious act, he, Husayn b. Zakariya, still attempts to 
persuade the fickle leaders of the Bedouins to waii (p. lOfi), but 
they desert him, compelling him to fiee. To wait for what1>~ 
The promised arrival of aUMahdl, who would miraonlousiy help 
him to win his canse But it is quite probable that In 
reality the defeat of the “ Qarmatians ” was equally exaggerated. 
The report of hluhammad b. Sulayman, quoted above, clearly 
shows that tbe expeditionary force had great fear of an impending 
attack, ambush, etc. The figure of tbe prisoners of war, executed 
io Baghdad, j ust over seventy, is also very significant. Therefore 
we may sstfely believe that it was not so much the defeat as the 
psychological effect that caueod the collapse. The invaders 
w^e accustomed to an uninterrupted series of successes, perhaps 
seeing in this the sign of IMvinc help, and the rigbteouertess of 
their cause. Meeting with a serious setback, they at once became 
srized with panic, and, in tbe usual manner of the fickle Bedouins, 
dseerbed their leader and abandoned the campaign,— an event, 
which a shrewd and clever man like al-Mahdi could easily have 
foreseen. 
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There k b feature of this c&mpeigii which merits uolioe. 
Tabari givea many indications ss to the two eons gf ZakrOya 
having posed as the Iwams, and having claimed descent from 
Mu^mmad b. lem&'Il. Tbe I$Htt3r, and the 8Kra of Ja'far, 
are silent on this point, although, in their emphatic denunoiation 
of tbe movement, it is unlikely that they would have mUeed an 
opportunity to refer to so outrageous a crime against religion. 
It is quite natural that the religious atmoephore of the campaign 
should have generated a oonaiderable number of supetstitiouK 
belief^. Such thirigs as tbs mirooulously guided" abe*osjae1 
of YahyA b. Zakr<lya, or tho mole ori tbe face of his brother, or 
bis mysterious sacred books, da/Siir, whioh he carried with him, 
and was oontemplating while the fateful battle at the gate of 
Damascus was raghig, and so forth, are mentioned. Such beliefs 
might appear spontaneously, or even might be encouraged by 
the leaders. An element of ‘'playing to the gallery" is alwayx 
unavoidable if popularity among tbe maaeea is sought. But 
the claims to the Irmmat are a different thing. These arc men. 
tioned by Tabari categorloaUy (III, 291S), and be even quotes 
two letters, supposed to be addreeeod from and to the “Qarma- 
tian" leader. 

Oa pp. ni, 2217*S it is clearly stated: "Zakraya sent hie 
sons to them (tbs Kalbl dons in (he SawAd of KQfa), and they 
entered into an agreement and alliance with them. They (the 
sons of Zakriiya) claimed descent froia ‘ All iba Abl Tftlib through 
Muhammad b. lsm&‘ll, explaining that they mere Mreoined bv 
the government, and seeking for help. Tbe tribes believed in 
this. ThereaiW (the sons of Zakriiya} gradually spread amongst 
them propaganda of the Qarmatian beliefs. iTone of tbe 
Kalbite clans acoepted this, except for the portion {fthhidh) 
known as Banil ‘Ulaye b. DamdaAt b. ‘ Adi b. Janfib, with their 
partionlar olienta. They swore tbe oath of allegiance In the end 
of 299/902 near the tent of the eon of Zakruya, wboee name was 
Yabyi, Abft*I-Qisim, sumamed Sbaykh". 
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Tftbsri further informs db bh^t the '*SbAykb", or YabyS b. 
Z&krujA, oluznod odo geoeabgy as follows: 

Abu 'Abdi’l«l&h b. NCuhanuoad b. Ismft'!]; 

Muhammad b. 'Abdil-lah b. Tabyi (!}; 

b. 'Abdil-lah b. Muhammad b. Ism&'Il; 

He said that his father, known under the name of Abu 
Mahmud, was his dS'i, preaoluag in support of his claims, and 
that he had in the Sav&d, and the East, and the West, a hundred 
tbonsand followers". 

iiNirther on. III, 222$, it is said that after the dea^ of his 
l>rother, the younger leader, Husayn, affinimpH tbe name of Abfll' 
•‘Abbas Ahmad b. *AbdIl>lah (b. Mubtmmad b. IsmS^ll 1). 

Still further, 111, 2233, a letter, supposed bo be writboi by 
him to one of bis depntiee, b^ioa as follows "From the slare of 
Qod Ahmad b. ‘Abdi’hlMi, tbe Mahdf, DiYin^y He^aed, the 
Froteotor of Religion, etc." And in the reply, UI, 2234, it is 
said: "To tbe slave of God, Ahmad, the Imam, the MabdJ, 
IXvinely Helped”, etc., as disoossed above, p. 47. 

All this is extremely suspicious. The £rst genealogy is an 
obvious error. Tbe second is strange: who was this Tahy S, whose 
grandson the l eader pretended to be ? ^ The third is obviously 
absurd: if YabyA b. Zakruya was not older than forty, he oertainly 
oouH not in 290 a.E. have been the ^randsm of Muhammad b. 
Ism2*Q, who was bom about 120 a.h. iVom what follows, it 
appears that his younger brother stuck to this ver»on: thus 
if he was about 2 $ years old, it means that between tbe birth 
of hi6 grandfather, and his own, 14$ years have elapsed. Thoa 
all ^lis must be regarded as the purest noneense, and a very 
crude forgory. Other details ace equally absurd: his father, i.e., 
"Zakruya”, who thus should bo ‘Abdu'hlSh b. Mohammad b. 
]smS*il himself (who probably died in the begioaing of the third/ 


* Perhaps this •hould be reverted, sad read a«: YabyS b. ‘Abdl*I- 
•Uh b. Mabammad (b. laaii'n)} Tbus tbe question ariaes whether *'tbe 
ShaThh" was oalled Tahyi or Mubeounad. 
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niotk 0 .), VM net an Imam, but the ckTi of his own son. On 
the top of OYsry thing oIho it is obvious that he was known very 
well to erery one as the son of this ZakrQya, who, as every one 
knew, was "calling'’ the people not to him, his own son, but to 
the house of the Imams rouding is Salamiyya. 

It Is tbereforo quite possible that all thU consist of nothing 
but perverted and oonfased tit<bits of the Fatimld geoe^gy, 
and that the sons of ZahrQya really acted on behalf of tbeir 
Imam, al*kfahdl. But, as the latter was hidden, and not known 
to the masses, it appeared as if they, the brothers, tbemselTss 
posed as the Imams. The fact that one name Is asoribed to 
one, and another to the other, does not prove anything: In such 
aocounts two dlfTereiit vsrsloni oould bo oaeily “rationalised" 
into the names of two different persons. It is also not quite 
impossible that the name of tbo Imam was deliberately given 
1 a a wrong form. 

Dr. B. Lewis {“The Origin of Isin&’ilism”, p. 74) quotes 
from his new source, Thftbit, who oltea the recited hi 

Hims ‘'durind He oceupaiiort by Y<ibyd a4h‘fihaykh in 290”. 
The kAu|6a itself, if not fabricated,— and this seems likely,— 
proves nothing whatever, or perhaps, even proves that the 
iovsdera really reoogoieed aUMahdl as their master. But it 
is interesting to aacortain whether l^ims was really oooupied 
during the leadership of 7ahy&: the invaders haateoed on Che 
heels of the fleeing govenior to Damascus, and reotained busy 
with the siege untU the death of 7ahy£. Cf. Tabari, III, 222S; 
it is explicitly stated that Hims was oooupied later on. 

Thus there is no serious reason to aocept the information 
as to the eons of ZakrQya p*wi "g as Imams or Mahdis at its £aoe 
value. It ia natural euough that such rumours should have 
been in olrculation, but from the point of view of the history of 
lamailism they appear so absurd that they could only be reguded 
se proved if we had in oni bands g:entiin^y reliable doonments. 
Tabari accurately records the news that oame to his notice. But 
he apparently never took any Intereet in Shi* ite sectarian matters, 
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add tbeir intricate doottinee, and he coold eaaily have mistakea 
the general term imdm, ia (he tense o£ the religious leader, high 
priest, etc., fcv the Shl'ite term ‘'Imam'’, with all its impUcatiom. 

It ia very uniortunate (hat Tabari’e great Aunale come Co an 
end 6000 after th^ evente, and that the last pages were 
haetily composed. Perhaps a proper (tody of (he history of 
the Yaman will rereal the true nature of the events connected 
with its conquest by Ibn Bawshab, who, as ia known, was hiffisalf 
regarded by his followers as a Mahdl, — ‘'Mansur", according 
to the local CwmiLobgy, though bia loyalty to the Imam is 
beyond any doubt, and hia position in the history of Ismulism 
is very high. We must regret very mnch the ftct that his 
(suppoaed to ba written by his son, or, really, grandson, la'far, 
as stated in the Kitdbu'l-A^r) is lost. It is strange that even 
the date of his death hss not been preserved. We tbarefere 
cannot see clearly why the plan of the move to the Yamsn should 
have been idtered, and when this change took place. 

Samroing np, the picture as drawn by the Istitdf, and 
completely condrmed by Tabw and other aooroes, if properly 
analysed, is such as could not have been invented, and cauinot 
be regarded as falisified to any conuderable extent. There is 
therefore very little reason to doubt that abifabd! in this story, 
and the historical al*h£ahdi in N. Africa is one and the same 
person. If so, there can be equally little room for doubt as to 
his really being a descendant of'All. If this is so, then there is 
nothing improbable in the sappositaon that be reaUy was a 
deeeendaot of b. Ism&'il (because otdterwise be 

could have claimed another genealogy for himself). Whether 
this is true, or not, there ia an incomparably greater degree of 
probability in this story than in the versions which attribute 
to him descent from Ibn Qaddib, for this at once implies events 
whose probability is very slight. 


IV. THE FATIMIDS IN PROPHECIES. 


Prophecies, foretellu^ different iisporUnt hietoric&l events, 
ere often a very valuable eocroe of historioal information. They 
do not reflect the opinions or expact&Uone of individuals or 
narrow oirdee, but voioe the dreams, asjiuations, and wishful 
tbloking of wide massos. Id a Muslim atmoephere they are 
expressed in tbs form of ffoduhi or akhb^ (amongst the Shi'ites) 
because Islamic mentality does not attach any imporUitoc to the 
prophesying of private individoals; only the Last and Final 
Prophet, Mubantmad, can be recognised as a real prophet. The 
Sbi‘ite oiiAMr are mcrsly a variety of the hodUhs, because in 
theory the Imams were only revealing what bidden esoterio 
knowledge the Prophet himself had revealed to ‘All, who had left 
it to his poiterity. 

But although there is muoh similarity between general and 
propbetio tradition in origin sad ovolution, both io the Shi'its 
and Sunnite onviroomeots, prophecies have peculiarities of 
their own. The (od&h referring to the dogmatic or legal aide of 
the Isleinic doctrine is usually a part, or clement, of a certain 
sobool, or current in pubUo opinion, created, popularieed, de* 
veloped, or reiocted by epetialiste in their straggle for oertain 
general tendcnciee in Islam. Contrary to this, a prophecy, by 
its nature, usually is individual, as conoemed with individual 
events. It is merely an effort of the rallgioiu mentality of the 
masses to obtain rsligioos sanction for their aspirations, soper* 
stitious beliefe. or political sympathiee or antipathies. Ite 
religious form is the work of more or less skilled specialists 
theotogians, but tbs contents rarely cons from tbeobgicel 
oiroles. If in otiisr IkwfifcW the "pressure of public opinion" 
playe a considerable part, but is modified by the interference of 
conservative religious tendencies, in prophecies the way is wide 
open for additions and substaotial alterations. One example 
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will mUice: it a quite possible that pubUo opinion, fooling it 
hard to reconcile itaolf to the fact of the death of the Prophet, 
espeeted his return “in due oourse”, or the advent of another 
rehgiouB leader of a Bimilar standing, e7W icncnediately after 
the sad ersnt, and ezpreeaed these espeotatiooe in the form of 
belief in certain predictions attributed to the Prophet himself. 
We see further how the Islamic world becomee graduaUy filled 
with expectations of the advent of the espeeted Gdeesi^ at the 
end of the first century after the death of the Prophet. Then 
the expectations are shiAed to the end of a three hundred years’ 
period, later on of a thousand, and so forth. Eow strong such 
belief could be, and how great an appeal they ooold make to 
the religions sentiment of the msaeee, may be seen froni the fact 
that similar “cheques” have on many and many occoeiona, even 
in modem times, been successfully “cashed” by «iterprisiog 
people. Here wishful thinking creates faith, and &ith accepts 
as the fact that what is wished has been predicted by the source 
of religious knowledge, the ^opbet himself. 

The most valuable feature of many propheoiee is the internal 
evidence which permits their accurate dating. Especially in 
different sectarian circles they are so crudely adjusted to the 
general ^adiih style that dating does not present much difficulty, 
and permits the student to steal a glance at the popular me ntality 
of the period. But, unfortunately for the historian, the earns 
religioas sentiment which helps the preecrrstion of such informa* 
tion, also acts zn the opposite direction. Such “too accurate” 
ca “too conoreto” predictions awake the rather dormant critical 
sense of toeobgians; and tiiey, with foil right, indeed, declare 
such “prophecies” spurious, retainlog in stuidard a nd high 
claa works only those which are formulated in the vaguest way. 
For this reason it is ertremely difficult to colleot saoh “vivid” 
prophetical tradition. It is scattered in the most different works, 
Bseterian or orthodox, in the form of quotations in controversial 
passages, references to different subjects, and eo on, but it seems 
that systematic coHections of prophecies are extremely rare; 
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Still roOTd rarely are they left free from ruthlesa ''puriBoation", 
which depriTse thern of wbat from the hutoriao’s point of view 
would be the laoet valuable items. 

For this reason special appreciation is due Co a most interest* 
isg set of about fifty prophedo traditloiu concerniog the MabdT 
and the Fatunide, preserved in the fifCeentli part of the 
•fiuiilihdr of Qftd! Ku'mftn (Onide, 68; of. also above, pp. 13 and fil 
aq.). As may be eeea from other parts of tbig work, wbioh is 
one of his latest compGadona, the aged Xn'm&n froely 
epitomised in it portions of hia earlier worke. It ia tiiereforo 
quite poesible diet thia eeodon ia eubetantially based ea his 
other eompiktloD, Che JVo'dftnvuT-ifolkS (of. (Tuids, 101), which, 
very nofortunately for ua, ia lost 

Aa la known, prophedea about the Mahdt (in general) have 
been to some enent studied, ohiefly from Sunnite eouroos. by 
dlfraroQt Oriontaliats: Soonok Hurgronje ("l>er Mahdi **, Aeeus 
CdoniaU IiUtmaiionak, ISBfi); £. Bloohet (“Le measJsniame 
dans rbit^rodoxie nusnlaaoe’', 1903; "^dea sur r^eotirlame 
muaulman”, 1910); D. S. MargoUouth (‘'On Mahdis and Mah* 
dlam", Proceedings ofthi BrUish AcaUmy, vol. VII pp. 1~2I); 
D. B. Macdonald (article *'al-Mahdr' in the third vol. of the 
Bncyeiopa^dia of fsbm. 111-116), etc. The moet aooeeeible and 
handiest ooUeotion of the Shl'ite (IthDa**sahari) tradition ie 
to be found in the famous oompendium of Shi'ite theology, the 
Bi^ru*l-aiwCr, by Muhammad B&qlr b. Muhammad Taq! 
Majlis!, its thirteenth volume (ooaploted in 1078/1007; lith. 
l^fah&n, 1304/18S7). 

la order to avoid repetition here of various general points, 
the student is advised to acquaint himself with the short, but 
very valoablo article of the late Prof. B. S. MargoliouCh, referred 
to above. For the sake of economy of speoe we may take it 
here as already known to the reader. 


‘ Aa Buggs«6«(J ebgv*. on p. 28, note 2, perhaps it is rseOy nethiog 
but tile a*™* ufceeath yttf* of the S^o^‘^'l^9KhbAr, trseted sa a Mparato 
vorkT 
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VoL Xtif of tbe Bi^dm'Uinuaf preseoCa ft forcoidftbie 
ftppoarftnco of 249 folio oloselj vrlSCon pages. For oar purpoeoe, 
Ijove^er, only a smftU portion can be used, because the whole 
cmpbaala of the work is not cm tbe traditions regarding the 
I^tahdl in general, but on those ooncemuig the Ithna-'ashari 
twelitli Imam, wboee historical re^Cy is, generally speaking, 
very doubtful. Therefore only certain isolated general prophe* 
ciee about the signs of the advent of the Mahd!, miracuJcpus 
proofs of bis mission, etc., are of any use for us. It is therefore 
ft matter great importance to note that eTsn in ^te of this 
there are uumeroos cases in which Ithna-*a^ari traditions 
doaely resemble lem^ ideas. The most remarkable point, 
however, is the preservation of obviously ‘‘Seveaer” beliefs 
to the Mahdi being the sevens in his Une of descent from ‘All,— 
3iUa'\ “the descendant (or successor) of aLs” (or "aSbC 
min-nl p. 35).* 

In hie collection of traditions Qad! Nu*m&n oertainly used, 
first of eil, the well-known general known to all schools 

of MosUm thought, sa sklso those favoured by Che Shi'itee. But 
despite the restraint and sobermindedness, so evident in his 
works, he has added a number of traditions emulating from 
devout Ismaili oircles, which express the ardent expectations 
of those etrata, concernii^ the Fatimids, their administrative 
activities, and their high policy towards the Uuslim and non- 
Muelim world. These are eeped^y preoious as they offer us a 
oertain degree of reliable guidance on the obscure question of 
the “revolutionary” activities, so often gweepiogly attributed to 
lamulism. 

In addition to a few prophooiea referring to the personal 
appearance of the coming Mahdi, already dealt with above, 
pp. 61-65, the collection may be split into three main groups; 

^ Usjlisi is pu 22 l«d by the iapUesticos of this ibn fiUA, and explains 
it in the senM that amemget the alev'ea eoeeeton of the (ltnna'‘eshftri) 
lUdl tbera sbaU be ox dlffeieat namaa rep«aMd {‘AH, gswn, 9us»yu, 
IdubemiPsH, Ja'far. and UUfti). But tbia obvioosl; is too arti&ial to be 
aoeeptaMe. 

7» 
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traditiona eonconung Cho deecent of tbo axpootod Mabdl 
from 'AH aad*F£M^! seoondly, hU expocted Aotivitiea & 
thdoofAtic ruler, who ia to introduoo ]&v and order into Che 
world in aooordaooo with Che letter and spirit of Islatn; aud, 
iMCly, the aepiratioiiA of leUm to union under the sceptre of 
suoh a tJieooratio ruler. We may eum up each group aeparately, 
in literal tranalaCioae from the AodfcAs or akhbdr belonging to 
each group. U may be noted, howevor, that Tory ofton Qil^kf 
Nu* oi&n ooooiapaoiea theio with neooaaary axplanatioiia of roie 
words, and other oommente. Those may be found in the origionl 
Arabio, to whioh the etudeste interoeced in the dettile znay 
refer, but ore omitted m for aa poaaible here, for the purpose of 
simpMoation and avoidance of saperflulClea.^ 

1 . AUd lUaceni of th$ j^a<im»ds. (Ko. U}. ''It fo 
related from' AU ibn Abl '^ftUb that he onoe aaked the Prophet: 
ihaU the Uahdt be one of our desoendanta, or of some one ^ ? 
The Prophet replied: yea, he »haU be a doaoendant of oun. By 
ue tbe religion shall be brought to completion, just sa it was by 
lu initiated. By us God shall cause the hearts (of His enemies) 
to be reoonoiled after thoir enmity, just os by us He has smoothed 
the boerts of idolaters after their opposition.” ^f Nu'mftn 
adds some comments, erplaining that the rsliglca (of I^m) 
will triumph under al>.Mahdf and his dsecendants, so Chat the 
present order will end, and the Qiydmat (religious revolution) 
will oome under one of his snooessora. 

(No. 19). "And it is reported from 'AD who said that the 
Apostle of (Sod said to him: al*MahdI shall be our d e ecendant, 
(rom the afUtt’UBoi/t, or his family. Qod shall make him ready 
overnight”. Qa^i Nu'man explains that the exprosaion 

which can be used in different senses, does not mean that the 


' fivsrjr iraditioa is hero givsn its ooztaeouUw zuimbsr Ic (h» ongLual 
(ext. uAdar which it is quoted in (hie chapter. In order to pteeeat thoir 
concents in a more eystemstio sod clear form, they are here amoged 
resardlsee of their sequence in (be original. Tbe tnoalabioa ie literal, hut 
invooatioos of hNeii^ upon dittefeot ealnte, etc., are here omitted- 
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\rUI be bad, and God wUl make him good, but that God 
win make him readf/ to start oa hia mimon. 

(No. 24). ''Ibn Gbase&a, vitb proper imdd. relatee &om 
*.4bdu'l*lih b. 'Abbas, anioDgst other matters, that the Mahd! 
shall be from the aAlu%Bai/t. Just as God has ennobled yon by 
seudiog the First one to you, so He eball make tbe Last one to 
come after tbe First 

{No. 24). ‘‘Is a related from Qatada who said: I 

asked Sa'td (b. al*Masayyib) ;^is the story of tbeMahdi troth 1 
Said hat yea. And I asked: from what kind of people shall he 
be 1 He said: from Quraysh {and so on,—from Bann H&ehim, 
a deseendact of ‘Abdal*Muttal!b, from the son of Fitima)”. 
Qidl Nn'man adds: “and if he should ask Sa'Id, from which son 
of Fitima, he would surely have said: from sJ-Hosayn, beeanse 
he mentioned this in another ^adUh, as we abaJl see. He, Sa^ld, 
wss not a man who related matten other than wbat he really 
heard {from tbe Prophet)”. 

{No. 35). Another related from the same Sa'Id, who 

heard it from Umm Salma: “I heard tbe Apostle of God sayiiig: 
the Mahdl shall be a dsscondant of mine, throngh my daughter 

(No. 38). “It is reported from Ja'far aS'Sadiq^, who, 
through his anoeet43Te, beard that abHosayn was asked once 
about the Mah^. He said: he shall be a descendant of mine”. 

(No. 43). “ Abfi’bHarr * b. Furwa relates from tbe Frophet 
who said: the Telamic commnnrty ahsU not diss^pear before it 
poeseeses twelve Heutenanta (of mine), all of them my descent 
dants, each acting according to the Troth and the religion of tbe 
Bight Path. Amongst them there shall be one who shall rale 
for for^ years, and another for thirty years”. 


^ Q&41 Nn'mii), in tne Arab style, always raiia all tbe by 

their full nazoes: and Imaa Ja'ibr edways appears bers as Abu *Abdi’l-lAh 
Ja'bkT b. Mohammad. Further on this abb^iacion is introduced to save 
^>aee. 

* la eoiDe HSS he is ceUed Abu J&rvd, as rurthor oa. 1 & acme obbar 
oopiae both forms app««r togecber. cf. no. M ea tbe nest page. 
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(No. 42). ''It IB ralAted from' Ali b. Bl*Hu8a;fn (i.«. Zoynu’b 
•'Abidin), who said: tbaro abaU coma from amongst us tba Q&'im S 
(to. tha Aljkbdf), And aftor him thera aboil ba tvolva other 
(j. 0 . the Imams from bis progany)”. 

Elsprsesions io braokets obrioosly belong to Nu'mAiu 
Tbs preceding is obviously intended to sanctify the posU 
tion of al'Q&'im, who was tbe twelfth in the line, but No. 42 
obviously is a later devolopment of the same idea, produced 
after tbe death of al*Q&*im. 

(No. 46). ''From what is related by ad'Da'shT, wbose story 
comes from Abfi*M}&rr (or Ab(\’l>J&r(ldl) who said: tbe MahdT 
and seven (of his desoendants) who will auoeeed him, will all be 
righteous so much so that none like them was ever 

beard of* ^ 

(No. 48). ‘*Said $afw&n abJammAl: I asked oooo Ja'far 
a 9 *$&diq, while being In his presence: o, son of the Apostle of 
God I fihalJ there oome amongst you (l.e. the Imams) one who 
shall shed muob blood I— He (Ja*far) sat a while with lus head 
bent down. Then be said: o> Tbibit (s»c), from amongst ui 
shall eoae tboeo who eboll shed blood, and those who shall 
kindle fire, the righteous and the wise, the leaden to salvation 
(MdS) and the Mahdl (i.e. Divinely guided), tho rightful Guide 
(m«A4adf), and tbe one by whom people shall be led. From 
amongst us shall be tho one over whose hood the sun shall come 
down, and then rise from the plooe where It sets. We are the 
Divine family,— from us comee the Lion of God. We are 
Divinely appointed guardians,— 0 Th&bit,— not tbe guardians 
of gold or silver, but of His seoret wisdom. We are Divine 
Pillars, the treamiry of God. His Prophet is our grsnd'frtber. 


* lo sU tbesQ prophsolse fibs term hss boos of the InpUeeUeus 

wfakb it has aoquired in later r>m>iu Ute^ure, where it means (he icitlater 
of a 130W era in relisioo, the Qi’im of the Qi^Anal. Here obvloml/ the 
Moteoce tdA4 fdm Mm Tneann aunply: when ooe of our progan^ 

(»a<tfenA*%) <isw in a revolt (agaiiut tbe preeent order, to upho ld the 
purity of laUgioB). 

* Cf. ab^, note S ea p. ICO. 
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and' AJi is our father. F&tixna is oui mother, and Elhadija bint 
KhDwaylid is our gr&nd*mother. Ja'far a^'^yyaf, who is m 
Paradiee ie ou luiclo; H&mzft, the lord of the martyrs, is the 
uucle of our father. Who has such noble origin and descent as 
we have ^ * God has entrasted us with His hf jBte< 7 , His inspira* 
tioo, and His knowledge. He made ns speakers of His wisdom 
(Ho, 30). “It is related &om Ibn Ghassan, who related 
from ‘All ibn Abl T&Ub, who said: two men shall come &om 
amongst ns, one descendizig from the other. One shall be called 
al'Mabdl, and the other aJ-Muidl (1^. pleasirg) Ku'man 

adds: "abMahdS had already come, and a)*Mur^l shall come 
from his progeny, because 'All said that he, al-hfnrdi, shall be a 
descendant of hia (i.e. al'HabdI’s}". 

(Ho. 28). "‘I (i.e. Hn^mfio hlmedf) beard Imam al« 
•Mu'iaa Ii*dlui’ldah (341-365/953-975) narrating cooceming 
aUifabdJ. He said: once a certain important man asked him: 
art thou (really) the expected Mahdl, nnder whose authority 
<3od shall gather His slavee, making him the king of the whole 
earth, and shaU the religion of the world become one under thee 1 
~He (al'Mah^) replied to him: the mission of the Mahdl 
is enormous. I have a considerable share in it, aod those who 
are coming after rae ah&ll also share it. (And al-Itfu'ist added): 
if it should be the lot of ooe person only, how could anything 
from it come to me ? 

Then al'Mu'ixs continued: al^bfr^dl was the key which 
opened the lock of the Divine bounty, met^, bleeaing, and 

I This obvioosly refen to Un wbU-Iaiowq tradition sbent ths Pro^iet 
luaniof; oartoin pwpl» as those to whom Pandias is promM. Tbis 
Js'fsr wM one of thffl. 

s This is n«ther updigoified boeetfubises, nor s^>edv«TtiSMbeat. but 
flbnpl^ a literary device of Che ongwal eon^iler; imitoUoD of ' pre* 
Islsmio'* poems w rontoet between wenSore. 

* Aa the student may eemly aotieo, the aUibir related fros * ab 
himseJf and Imam Ja^far are usually leagtby, elaborste, with obvious pro* 
teace to high literary style, occasiooal "Cedomnisation" and intnduaticn 
of all sorts evprea^ons and elmliee concemed with camels. et«., such as are 

S rare iu other MdVAs sod ohUdr. Their vsiiformiCy of style suggests 
common or^io from a wallduiown early oollecdon. It vo^ be 
extremely Interaetuig to identify it. 
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happineue. By him Ckxl hu oposed idl thsM to Kia fllarefl. And 
tbiB BhaU oontiaue after him in his aucceoeom, until the promise 
of God which He raado to them in Hie bounty, might eind 
power, will he ftildUed.'' 

(No. 0). "M&msAb, Bamr&n related from Ja'far nj><$idiq: 
I mentioned before him the auoceasivo Imams of^r the Apoatle 
of God, one after another, ultimately coming to himself. I 
teetided that God haa made it obligatory to obey them. And 
when 2 pronoimoed hie name, he made me a sign with his bcmd 
to be silent; and I beoame dlent. Thon be «ud to me: tbo 
Imams, after God hoa taken Eis Prophet, were no others than 
Chou hast named one after the other. Then he added: and if 
I relate to you a prophecy (of the Prophet,-" J^addtUhii^htm) 
about A certain Imam from amongst us, concoroing something 
that should haTo happened, and it in fact bad not happened, 
it means that this shall takeplaec under (one of) his suceeasors”. 

We may add, that, as is well known, the term MohdS does 
not appear in Che Coran. Prophecies conoerning the ^tahdl 
are not found in the earliest oolleotions of the jddUAs; Bukbid 
does not mention any^. Tbo dootrino grows gradually, and 
apparently becomes widespread not earlier than about a hundred 
years afW the time of tbe Prophet. It appears to be consi¬ 
derably influenced by noo-Islamio mesiianistio ideas, auch as 
Christian, Zoroastrian, and Jewish. The most important 
development, as can be seen above, was Cbe effort of IsmaiU 
oiroles to amalgamate this doctrine with the doctrioe of the 
loamat, and to make the mission of tbe promised Uabdl not 
individual and personal, but a family af&ir,— a task oarried on 
by several succeeding generations. 

There is no doubt therefore that all these prophecica date 
from the end of the aeoond/eighth o. at tbe earliest; and Uioee 
regarding the eonlmuation of the Mahdi’s misaiOD by his sne- 


I UarpiHoiJtih, op. eit., pp. Ueolcoald, Bnc. ^ Itlam. Ul, 
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c«esor8 an probably not earlier tbao the first half of ^e 
fonrtb/ienth c. 

2. 7^ Mi$Mn of IM* Jfo&ft and Vu Faiimids. Exactly 
oiie*tliird of the prophecies ooUeoted by QidT Ku'mSii refer to 
the expeotations conneoted vilh the advent of the Mahd!, etther 
ae an individual ruler, or as a dynasty of Fatimid descent, as 
ahoim above. We may eonaider first thoeo wtuoh refer to tbe 
genera) conditions, the ‘'netf order", to be introduced in Islam, 
bi the religious atmosphere of the time, tbe panacea for all ills 
and evils -was necessarily strict enibrcement of the letter and 
spirit of religious law: this is to be the means of filling tbe earth 
with jnetice even as it has been filled with injuitice and oppres¬ 
sion, and thus perfonniag the primary and the ultimate purpose 
of tbe theocratic rule of the true successors of the Ptopbet, 
sprung &om his holy progeny. Titus almost without exception 
these prophecies hinge on the dream of the restoration of 
^ty' and the unification of tbe religion of tho world; humanity 
is to become one fiook under one shepherd. This is rather a 
striking cootraat to the usual idea of tbe '"revolutionary" aspira* 
tions of Ismailism, and the silly talee of the malicious scheming 
of tbe devilish son of al*Qadd&b to uproot Islam, and supersede 
it with the "religion of the Mahans". 

(No. L). Apparently an anment tradition, cf. BikOr, p. 162: 
"Said Abfi Baslr: I heard Abu ‘Abdi'l-lih Ja"^ b. hfu^ammad 
(le. Imam Ja'far) saying: Islam started ae a stranger, and shall 
again become a stranger that it wae at tbe start, preached to 
etzangem". > 

Qfidl Nu"m&Q adds; "'this is a wall-koovn kadith related 
from the Prophet by many Sbi'rte and Sunnite authore. In 
other versions it is explained by Imam Ja'fkr to AbO Basu at 
his request: '"A Preacher (ad^i nin-nd) &om amongst our 
descendants shall start a new preaching, just as tbe Prophet 

1 The »zpr««aiCA vhicb i* hwe used, iupUes a cooAderabJe 

dagreec(poewty. Gftortt U not so nmeh an "outsider ", ms poor, Mrmnded 
zoan, without relattven to help him 
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Btart«d hia". Al*M&h<lt really lAiuioUdd a nev o&mpMgn of 
preaobing when rdligious practdce bad bacome perrartod, einful 
umovatiooB had been mtroduoed, leadan of impiety had ueuiped 
authority^ and aveo the moDtion of the true leaders hcpd been 
disoontumed,— those, the obedieaoe to whom Qod made obliga* 
tory upon His slaTss", eto. 

{No. 2). **lt is related about 'All that be ooce preached iu 
tbe mosqne of Ku£a i, caiUng men to exert tbemeelTee focrell^n, 
and warmhg them agajtist cowardice, and what it brings lo its 
train. Ajid when he oompleted bis serroon, a moo stepped cat, 
and s^d: o, Cemmander of the faithful t What can affect us 
while thou art with ue, the brother of the Apostle of Ood, his 
cousin, and son'io*law; while tbe banner and the aUndsrd of the 
Apostle of Ood is witli us; while two graod*sona of tbe Propitet, 
aUf^asan end al*Haeayn are with us, the brds of the youths, and 
those to whom Paradise belongs 7 Even If all Jinn and all men 
rise against us, they caonot OFerpower us I 

To this'Ah replied; Itow can this be aohiered until tnfferlng 
becomos acute, until the progeny of the Prophet are humiliated 
and abused, and tbe millKtone of calamity orusbes you, until 
there shall remain In this world none but the helper to adversa* 
riee, or one who does not dare to oppose them! And when 
matters come to this state, then God shall send the best man in 
His commimity (or: amoogst oxix progeny), who shall slay the 
tyrants in one battle after the other, until God shaU be propi* 
tiated, and tbe people should say, the Qurayehites and (other) 
Arabs; by God, if only this man could beadeeceodantof Mubam* 
mad the Prophet, rehly he should pity us And they shall 
regard as a great blessing if they could see me (agaio, area) for a 
while on the day, from which there is no escape for tbem.-^ And 
the man asked again: and when God shall be propitiated I— * All 
rephed: God shall put meroy in his (this warrior’s) heart, and he 


^ tbe moeque io KuTb, aad ita mMr, plsy a CMWidereble part 

IQ myeUo aHibdt of tbe ghi'ltee, 

> Cf. 30.*~the sme prophecy. 
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shall lift his sword from thorn.'— The man asked: and when 
Khali this happen ' All replied; when God shall desire tbb.'' 

Zq hie comments <)adi Sfu^men eajs that thie promised 
warrior woe al*BlahdI who has alein the enemies of Ood, those 
whom his hand reached, and his sccceesors shall slay their 
eucceasore who still remain aliTe, untal Ood shall put mercy into 
their heart, and they shall lift their eworda from thorn. This 
was repealed hy ‘Aii, and he never said any anoh things unless 
they had beep revealed to him by the Prophet of God. This is 
one of the proofs of the of aUAlahd!. 

(No. 3). *'lt is related from Imam Ja£ar that be said: 
when the QS’im ^ from our &mily arises, he shall uot make men 
to be pious except with his sword; and in he shall follow 
the example {siral) of‘All b. Ab! T&lib ”. 

This trsditioo is apparently taken from a context dealing 
with some questions of divorce. In his lengthy comments 
Qfidl NdmSn explains that this refers to the fact that al-Mahdt 
compelled men to follow the prac^ce of the faldgu'l-'iddat teaV* 
instead of the talagK'lUd'at,^ obviously the Stu'ite oh* 
servanees conneoied with divorce ir>gfiviA of some later simpli- 
fred proceedii^. He takes it as ^ply an example of the reetora' 
tfoD of correct religious practice in general. And in 
this, ahUahdi and his succeasora, and continuators of his work, 
followed the policy of * All himself, 

(Mb. 15). "F^nm 'Abdu’l-l^ b. Has'ud, who heard the 
Prophet saying: yon, people of this commumty, shall belong to 
four different parties; the first, standing for the truth,— evil 
shall never affeot it. 

Some one interfered, asking: and shall they never be 
attacked t 

The Prophet replied: yes, and they ahall never be shattered 
by any great ebock.— And he continued: and the second party, 
siding with wrong, shall always err in everytiung. 


‘ Of. note 1 os p. 101. 
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Some one interfered» asking: but Khali they offer pr&yere t 

The Prophet replial; yea, And their prayer ehalJ be a 
teatimony a^inat them,— And he eontinnod: the third party 
abaJl pursue the truth, but £all into error, violating pret»oriptionK 
of the reli^n, aa a strayed arrow ehut from a bow; and they 
shall never return to the truth as the arrow never returns by 
iUalf baekwarda. And the foiuth party shall always roaaon 
whether this or that is oorreot» but shall abide by what Qo4 
wished them to abide by, Then lalam shall be near to the re* 
turning to the door froo) which it has entered the world. 

Some one asked: to vblol), o, Slave of the Moreifult— The 
Prophet replied: to the deeeendants of‘Abdu’l*Muttalih’'. 

In Kla conunentary, after philological explanations. Qftdt 
Nu'min ident&fiae the erring periy with the Kharljltoa, tbe 
truthful one with the Bhi'ites, those against wboni their prayer 
Khali be a testimony with the Onmyyads and Abbiudda, and ao 
on. Tho advent of al*MshdJ bronglit iKlani to th<» door from 
which it oamo into ezisteneo. 

{Ko. 17), " And'lnAn b. Ibr&ldin relatea iiomlinam Ja'far, 
who aaid: if I would possess even a little of faeoular) authority. I 
would pull down all the buildings between the bills of sS'^afh 
and aI*Marwa (in Mckka), Such a thing can only be done by a 
Hashimite".' 

Q&di Nn'm&n explains that this refers to the eaered open 
space, jAteoded for the oeremoniee, aesooiated with tbe 
raemory of Adam. Private houses enctroaobed on it at later 
periods. As tbe Q&df says, such clearing of the sacred space 
had not been done by hii time, but shall be dono soon by one of 
the trtio Imams. 


^ A soiwhaS iimlar is intiudsd in th» SifiOr. p. ISSt ‘'mid 
InuB whwi eur QA^ln sbsll rieo. he shell pull down to the fOuads* 

tion the Jlekka aeeque. aad return it to tbe plM on wbicb it oifguiBlIy 
etoed. He eball out the hands of Barrii Shayba, attsohbie these to tbe 
Oeor of Ka*ba. under a posUr: these are the thie^ of Ka'ba 
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(No. 20). “'Abdu’l-Uh b. Me«‘Qd relat«« from bbo Propbet 
who 8oid: tbe world sball not end antii it tbftU be ruled by & 
descend&nt of mine, by the law rev’ealed by God’\ 

(No. 21). “ And *Abdu’r*RaxE£q, from Abu Sa‘ id al* Hadhan 
relat«« Chat Che Prophet meatiooed a great oalamity which shall 
ai¥eet this oommniuby (Islam), so much that no one shall be ^le 
to fipd a refiige to hide himself from oppression. Then God 
shall send a roan from amongst bis (the Prophet’s) desoendwits, 
who shall fiU the earth with equity and justice even sa it has been 
filled with injustice and oppression. Tn habitants of the heaven 
and of the earth shall be pleesed with him: the heaven shall not 
retain even a drop of rain unshed, and the earth shall not 
retain any plant ungrown, so that both the living and the dead 
shall be happy 

Q£df Ku'mftii explains the expression 'ilroi, progeny of the 
Prophet, and says that by it al-Mabdi is meant. 

(No. 2b). “Ibn Sal£m relates, through a correct Undd 
from *AiI Lbn Abi T&^b, who said: Chore are three kinds of 
calamities; the calamity of excessive opoleoce, of exceeeive 
scarcity, and that by which men are purified as gold is extracted 
from the ore. This shall not cease until there comes a man from 
our &mily, progeny of ^ Prophet, and God shall make tbeir 
task a euooeee 

Q£^ Nu'm&n explams that "opulence” h^ means too 
much authority given to those who used it for the oppression of 
tbs progeny of the Prophet. Calamity of scarcity means in* 
ability to retist this on the part of the faithful; and the "testing 
of gold” refers to the tircumstancos of tbe advent of aUHabdi 
when tire pious received tbeir reward after enduring bardsbipe, 

(No. 2$). b. 'Umar, throngli his itndd. relates 

from 'Ali b. Abi TiUb, who said to some of his followers when 
they complained on tbe oppression of the impious: o ye people 
of our foUowing! Pray with them, participating in Friday 


* Cr. p, 188. 
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prayers, and do your duty k pre6<Tibed by tbein. Because onoe 
disuriminatioa ariaos, tban comes war. We, members of the 
famQy of the Prophet, are in charge of one of the gates of Para* 
dies. Who follows it (the Prophet's family) ahall succeed, and 
who opposes it shall be dcstroyedi whoeoevar adhertt to it, 
adheres to the truth, la it not true that Islam wae introduced 
by us, and shall bo completed by us 1 f)veii if the world flhall 
be at its last day, Ood, oeTerthelees, sliall appoint to it a man 
am ongst ourselrcs who shall fid it with j ustico STon as. uucli 
as it has been filled with oppression 

bTu'iafifi odds diat the expreestoo ^'a gate of Paradise 
is with us” mesju that the true Imam belongs to the famUy 
of the Prophet. 

(No. 27}. "And 'Abdul-lAh b. Hsbla. through his undd. 
ralstea from 'All that he saidr verily, Islam shall disappear from 
amongst people just as s frightened camel bolts from the herd: 
and Ood shall not return it back except through a descendant of 
outs'*. 

(No. 31). "And it is related from 'AH: I soe your roligiou 
as if it were an obstinate (mutmoolil} oamel which wags it« tall, 
and does not permititself to be caught. This shall be so until God 
shall return it to you by the hand of a descendant of oum”. 

The " BedoninuatlOD ” of these two tradjtioos obviously 
points to a late Origin, when such camel terms, and other detellK 
of the Bedouin life, oame into fashion,— probably well into the 
third/ninth c. 

(No. 32). "And 'All also aafd: with regard to the dawn of 
uuivcreal love, it shall breathe In any case; even if the world 
shall have to come Co an end the next day, Ood shall prolong the 
single reiDsining day of its existence in order that a mui shall 
rule it, from our deeoeodaDts. When you see this day, yon sbaU 
seo that no one ahall shoot ao arrow or stone st anybody, nor 
shall any one strike others with his spear. Then offer thaidcs 
to God I Be patient till its arrival if yon are suffering,^ reward 
belongs to those who fear Ood.” 
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(No. 3<i). ''Z&dan relates from S&Iid&q al<F&r^, who s&id: 
4 Qa’im 8 h<^ iuepitably rise from amorist tbs dssooodants of 
Fi|iiDa. He shall rise from tho ilfsghrib. smashing the power of 
the heretice and sUjiog the tyrants 

(No. 37). “Hfrbib b. Abf Tb£bit relates from Ibn Idri8» who 
said: 1 was attisg onoo in a gaUeiy of a mosgue^ while al-Masayyib 
was present. He said: I beard 'All saying: did not 1 tell you 
about the members of my famUy^ Is 'Abdu'bl&h b. Ja'far 
th^ (i.e. enemies') aesooiate? And al-Hasan b. ‘Ali, who is 
food of feasting aud eating, he, even being surrounded by 
a crowd of glnttons, neglect you in tho battle if trapped as birds ? 
Or sball not Ibn 'Abbfe recite (the Coran) for yon I And I 
myself end al^Hueayn belong to you, and you belong to us. 

Venly ererybody bakes as the proof of your wickedness 
yoor disobedience to your Imam who is the true one, and com* 
pares it with their (the snpporters of the Omayyads and Abba* 
side) obedience to their caliphs, who are the fslse oaos; the dis* 
order lq your country, as compared with tbe order in theirs. 
Their authority over you sbaU Uab so long that there sball remain 
only thtir helpers and those who sball not oppose them, Vou 
shall be able to endnre this only by adopting the baotios of the 
slave who obeys his master in his presence, and abuses him in his 
absence. Every one shah cry out, one over hie religion, the 
other over bis lost property. AIL that God has prohibited they 
ehAlT make permitted, and their oppression aha.ll enter every 
house or tent. ?ou sbfonld offer tincers tiiaoks if God shall 
forgive you then; but if you eoffer, you should be patient, beoaose 
the reward belongs to those who fear God I ” (and so on, as in 
No, 32 and I). 

(No. 44). “From what Yabyfi b. Sidam used to relate &om 
‘ Abdu'l*l&h b. 'Umar, who a^: be gladdened, the days of tyrants 
shall end soon. AnH after them shall come a “bonesetter", 
v^MD God Himself has appointed to set right the commuolty 
of Uuhammad,—* be is the hfahdJ. After him shall come the 
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MftMQr (Divinely helped), aad efterhiiti & number of (lie righteous 
IiQune”. 

Coromeiite; this *Abdul*lfth b. 'Umar oaold only hare aaid 
this if he heard Che Prophet himself, or heard from others who 
heard him,— such fbreknOMrledge could only be revealed by 
Qod. Already al*h£4kbdl and al.Manmlr came, and other righteous 
Imams shidl come in due course. 

In reading through all these traditions and prophecies, 
quoted above, it is easily seen that they expreas strong diaap* 
poiotmopt at and resentmoat over the general conditions ia the 
world, and expect these to grow gradually still worse. This 
etate of thbigs can only be repaired by the theooretio form of 
govoroment, and only a direct descendant of the Prophet oan 
bo eligible as a candidate to the high office of the head of Islan. 
Only ho, continuing the lino of the one who Introduced Islam, 
oan benefit the world by enforcing the Divine law, and himself 
observing it. 

Qldl Nu'mftn obviously selected only those traditions whioli 
wero oovplctcly aoooptnblu to the striot Ismeili. Yet «e oan 
easily sec that, ezoopt for a few, obviously very late traditions, 
specially concerning the Fatimids, all theee traditions eao be 
easily classed as generally•Sbi^ite. Moreover, similar longing and 
impatient expectations regarding the Deliverer, were widespread 
all over the Sunnite world: the beliefs coooenung the Mabdl 
eoon became universal, and were variously developed by the 
addition of different Sufyftols, Sh&mlH, Kburis£n!s, YaroanlM, 
eto., dependiog on provinoial ambitions. Taken In a strict 
sense, all such dreams were anti*dyaaatic, because they implied 
disoontent with the Abbaaid role, and a wish for revolution (to 
use a modern term). It is also obvious that Ismailjam, sharing 
such popular beliefs and dreams, presented no ezoeptioo, and 
was not even more deeply tmged m this reepect than other 
branches of Shi'ism. Therefore there is not the slightest fbouda* 
tioD for r^iarding Ismaillsm in this reapeoi as a specially “r^ 
volutioaary" movement. 
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A^ouitte $eeo abore, tbera is not the slightest trace of any 
" ohffa war ", OTOTcn olass-conaciotisneas, not the dightest aiinsion 
to any of those “ communistio " ideals, which are from time 
to time “diecorered" by stcdente who rapplement tiie scarcity 
of materials at t hei r disposal with the richneee of tbar imag i n e* 
tion. If we haye to translate the aHegod “dangerous revola- 
tionary doctrine of Ismaflisaa” into modem terms, it would be 
only a pecubar rel^ious form of constitutionalism: equity of all 
before the law in a tbeocsratic state in which the neoeesary con¬ 
stitutional guarantees are found in the family tradition of the 
hereditary king, who, the lineal descendant of the Apostle 
of God, sent by Him to rereal His religion, is Diyfaely protected 
against corruption, and abuse of his powers. If each very modest 
demands appeared as a ‘dangerous revcJuUonacy moTement" 
to the Abbaads, wo con only imagine what were the real condi¬ 
tions nnder their rcle. 

No doubt, there is much exaggeration on both sides: neither 
was the TemidU rnoTement so outr^eously “reyolationary*’, 
nor ware the gener^ oonditiona of life under the Abbaaids so 
terribly bad as reflected in theee prophecies. Most probably 
they were such as tiiey were believed to be only in certain 
indlridual localities, at certain particular periods. But, as is 
well-known, popular psychology is nevM “criticai" or "acien- 
lifio”: it goes from a few isolated striking cases, which captivate 
its imagination, to sweeping generalisations; and its marked 
feature is its pronounced peesmusm: HeD, Eternal Punishment, 
tortorea after death, the impatient expectations of the Last 
Day, with aH the horrors which are expected to accompany 
it, etc., occupy the popular mind beyond ail oomparison more 
than the matters referring to Paradise and its promised bliss. 
It is one of the main functions of the official clergy m every 
religion to restore the balance by empbad»ng its ofBoial optimism 
founded on the promisse of the Divine mercy, forgiveness, inter- 
osesion of Jesus, Muhammad, saints, eto. 
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It is slso remajkable Ih&t all such dreams aod uepeotAtioos 
are oonoemod onl^ with earthly raattors, or, rather, one suoh 
matter only,— the eolorceroent of law and order. They never 
refer to suoh eeohatologioal matters as salvation of the soul, 
atonement, delivery from ain. Popular psychology appears 
in them in quite a sober and secular strain, tn Slu*itio inter* 
pretation, in which the promised Ktabdl has gradually become, 
as we can see from those propbecke, nothing but the founder 
of the AUd dynasty which is to aaperaede all non-Alid dynasties 
in the Muslim world, bis advent is by no means treated as the 
End of the World, Day of Judgment, and Resurreotion. It is 
nothing but the longed fbr revolution,—purely dynasUo, but 
neither soda], nor religious. Its aim Is to oofbroe in its 
pure form, and in no way to upsot or to abolish it. 

3. Special PolUical Aimt and Mytlie Mitticn ^ lAs Alidt. 
*Ibo prophooiaa montloned above aro aQ concerned with the 
general alms of the expected Alid, and particularly tbo Fatlnild, 
rulers, But there are many propbodcs which touch on popular 
dreams of wider Interest relating to political affain, or to mibtary 
plana based on religious senluneut, or to various acts connectsd 
with auoisnt auperstitious beliefs. This group of prophecies 
preaeuts very great Intoreet on account of certain hlstorioal 
rafsrancce imbedded in tbeiu, which offer material fordetermlnmg 
their date and the milseu in which they arose. 

(No. 29). ‘*Ibn Gbassin (through his ifndd) relates from 
‘Ail, who said: guard your fsitb from these three; the mao to 
whom God has revealed His Coran, but who, nevertheless, tries 
to make hia own Islam, different from that revealed by God; 
him who neglects it, throws it away; and the man who ebeil draw 
his sword against his neighbour, aoousing hio (falsely) of im¬ 
piety. Some people asked hijii: o, Commander of the faithful I 
And who la the worst amongst tbeee t He replied: the cue who 
accuses others (falsely) of impiety. Or the coo who troate 
with contempt the regarding thcea as tissues of lies, the 
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ooe yfho alvays tries to euperaede a Isngthy Juu^th with a stii] 
loDgsr one. thiu advartiBisg his own emditiOD. 

Or the ordinary man, whom, hy a chases, Ood has given 
anthority, aod be clains that every one who obeys him, obeys 
Ood, and who disobeys him. disobeys the B^ty. This is a Ue: 
no mortal can ole yp obedience to himself when it constitutes 
disobedience to Ood. Otherwise the coillstone of ao^ority 
would keep on grinding even when it has gone wrong. Con* 
trary to this, mercy should constitute the basic force of aathor* 
Tty. Only God can relieve it from this condition. 

Is it not that the beet of my descendants, and the prominent 
raemben of my family are the wisest men since thrir youth, and 
the most learned men in their ripe age ? By us God breaks the 
difficnlt times, by us dutroys falsriiood; we are the family (of 
the Prophet}f our wisdom comes from the wisdom of God; we 
listen to the Speech of Absolute Truth {qauAu'f^^idq). If you 
follow in our footsteps, you shall be guided by our foresight, and 
if you stray from us, yon eball parish at our bands, or as God 
may command. 

And woe to the children of the house of the Prophet from 
the one who shall pose as his lieutenant, though he was not 
properly appointed as such: he shall slay my sons, and the sons 
of their sons. Bnt, by God, even if the world would have to 
last bnt a single day, God ahall prolong it until comes a man 
called the Mabdl, who shall fill the earth with ectnily and justice 
even as it has been filled with injustice and opprsesion”. 

{No. 40). '*As it is related, in some one's book, from the 
Prophet, he eaid: I see the Omayyads on the mtnbore of the 
earth, ruling over you. And yon shall find them vile men. 
Then wait for the errore committed by the fools unongst them. 
And when t h ese (errors) shall multiply, they aba.ll receive tbrir 
punishment. They sbali be unable to repair even ** emgia 
breach ere God shall cause them another, greater one. Then 
shall coma our Mahdj”. 
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(No. 33). '*UihiiA{ b. ^Abdi’Ubib r^At«a (thioagb hi* 
isndd) from the Prophet, who said; the hUhdl ehall be froro the 
deaoendaots of Pitiroa, the qae«n of tdl the woraen in the world 
Whether it ahaU be long, or eoon, jet he sha)! oome, to fill the 
earth with equitj and justice even as it hea been filled with 
injoatice and oppreedon. Life shall become bector under hie 
role. Cnrsee shall be invoked upon the Omayyads and tbdr 
supporters, and tho prayers of God upon Mubamioad, and 
bleeeings upon 'Ah and his followers. Ob that day all mankind 
shall become true believers 

Nu'zn&n explains that this should be imderstood la 
the sense that such events are to take place onder one of the 
successors of aUMabdi, repeating his theory that in soch pro¬ 
phecies the expression "al-hfahdi'* refers to the whole dynasty. 

(No. 41). ‘'Yahyfi b. MnhamiBad b. Sslam relates from 
‘Ahdu'bUh b. Maa'fid, who said: once the Apostle of God said 
to me: come along wi^ me. We went with him, and came to a 
house which was fall of Hashimltee. The Apostle of God said 
to them: whoever is here present who is not a Baehimite, be 
should go out.*— And the outsidars went away, leaving there 
only the Hashimitee, sspecisJly those who belonged to toe ^coi* 
lise of* Abdul-Muttalib and al*'Abbas. Then toe ^ophet said: 
0, ‘Ah t tHbriH informed me that thou sbalt bo elaln after my 
death. I tried to implore God to withdraw this derision, but He 
refused to do this. It is as if I appoint you (Hashimetee} to be 
dependents of the Omayyads, who should keep yon in poverty, 
and force upon yon diffiooltles. Thereafter shall come the power 
of the Abbasids, who will act as tyranta. Woe to ay desoen' 
dante, tothe members ofmy family! And woe to the Omayyads 
aleo,'~they ehah suffer at the bands of toe AbbasidB. 8oae 
of them ehall fiee, and stay m the remote West, acting ixo^onaly 
there, for a time. And then sbaQ come out a manfrom amongst 
my descendants who shall avenge all that my descendants bad 
suffered, and who shall fill the earth with justice (etc.). God 
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ahall quenob bis thirst with & downpour fcom the clonds (of 
Divine Mercy). 

Some of the deecendento of el*'Abbae aekcd the Prophet: 
ahell thie happen while ve axe still living^—The Prophet 
looked apon them with hatred, and said: by the One in Whose 
hands is my life, the dcecendante of Peiaians or Romans are not 
so alien from me and my family as the Abbasids ”, 

(No. 47). “Ad'Da'sU relates from 'Abdu’hlih b. Mae*ud, 
who said: once the Prophet was sitting with his companions, 
when a Qmayshite youth passed by. The face of the Prophet 
expressed a strong emotion. Some of those preeent asked Mm 
what had displeased himi And he said: verily, (jcd has given 
to the members of my family bliss after death in preference to 
the comfort in this world. After my death they shall suffer in 
exile, from calamities and fear, until some shall come out from 
here he pointed hero towards the East—), carrying with 
them black banners, demanding their right which shall be 
refused to them. Thereafter it shall be returned to a descendant 
gf mine, who shall fill it (the earth) with justice". 

(No. 46}. '‘Ad-Da‘sU relates that the Prophet said: after 
my death a Hashimito shall come out, to whom the frutbfril shall 
ewear allegiance (in the sanotuary of Uekka) ^ between the 
“oomer" (Le. the comer of the Ea*ba containing the sacred 
Black Stone) and the lHaqdm (i.e. ifo^dm IbrdMm) Pour 
thousand (of his followers?) shall defeat the ruler of Syria, 
while he (the Hashunito 1) shall disappear from them in the desert. 
Then he shall rejoin them, and the one who had deprived them 
of their booty shall (himself) be deprived. After this he abaJl 
reign for seven years 

This apparently refers to historical events, bnt is too obscure 
to permit of their identifioatioa. Qadi Nu'mftn himself did 

r A£ is knows, special liioificance and imporbance was always 
by the ShTitoe to the daiou for Imamat pneeotod in as 

the religioua contra of the world of Islam. 

* This swoariDg the oath of aDegiance "between the comer aad the 
Maqfljg'* is fotind in other trsditions. e/. Bi^4r, pp. 179, 2{l2, 
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Dot know what was implied. He only adds that this baa not 
happened so far, but is culainly going to happen. 

The general tendency of these prophedea is quite clear: 
the Fatamids were to he the sncceesors of the Omayyade aiul 
Abbasids. Apparently these aspiratiooe were raised by the 
encocssfol turn whieh the affairs of tbs Fatiruids took towards 
the middle of the fonrth/tenth c. 

(No. i}. '*VPhat had already been fuMlled, is related by 
Salman al*I^rel who recollected it in connection with the 
Prophet, who aaid, referring to the hfahdi: he shall slay tyrants, 
extarminate heretics (aoRdd^), ne^ accepting thdr rqten* 
tance, or levying on them the Juya tan s. He ehall not leave 
on tbe ear^ even a single man who would profeae any other 
religion than Islam: all ancli he shall alay. He ahall deetroy 
the Turks and Kbazars, the DaylamHes and Abyssinians. Then 
the kings of Byuhtium, wearing steel armour, shall be subdued 


i As is koown. SslmAa F&rtf, iogeiher with J&bir b. 'Abdi'M&b al- 
•Anslfi, Jabir al>ru'fl, end am« other early Shi'its niats, w«n specially 
cbom by diSerent nystlo drol«« as roliabls authoribiae foe tbair olAOtfr 
•ad^iaAM*. In such traditloos usually appears ooly in eocmecUon 

with the meet uuportact <}iMtwaa, and relatea direct^ from the Prophet. 

b. 7bhb usually speaks od his ows b^ialf, aod after him, as the 
source of mystic prophsetae and ravalstiioni bfnbanunad a]-£iqfr, 

with his enMvnrp* ofTlbir b. *Ahdi'LUh al<Ajifftd, CT&btr aUaYr, etc. It 
nnfiirr that all these are predoebione of the eed of the third/ainth, or, 
better, fourth/tantb o., as may be seen from tbe namaa of peoples and 
eountrica referred to in such prophecies. ApperoatJy no ooUMtion of 
eush tjadiuons. apacialiy de^'otM to this kind of ohAodr, is ki>owii, and 
different aa«edot« are eoattered in eseterio works. Na^iru'd^n hi 
his Jhne(idfti‘{*kieRin (cf. <?iMde, 64S), (Apparently from the sazae eonrcae 
(this tinie attributed to ^Abdu'I.Uh b. 'Abb£s), quotes a smiilar prophecy, 
only adjusted to tbe political cituetion of his tUne (sereath/thirtsonth o.V 
‘All shall T^se bis ntmor in Cairo, capture Dam esc us, then £0 to DayUm, 
ooaqusc httsandarAo, Gll&n and Ud(}lD, and than mako war oa India, 
Chma, Aaia Uinor, eto. (cf. W. Ivanov, “An lamsilkio Work by Kamra’d* 
.din Tw) ’, JItAS, 10S2. pp. 560.5BI). It may be added that (he 
CUyoM'lenmadUd, raferred to above, contains the mate aoccunt of the 
mystic visKA of Jibir, oonceroing the unity of the subetaaoe of the Imsmat 
in different pereons ^ snoesmive nsesatiaos, so vividi/ aerraced in (he 
bsginjiiag of tbe l/rwnu'I'A'^. The ectraot from the 117.tb MofUt of 
Sayyid^ ^tizn. given further on, also belongs to the same claaa. Ae to 
the myatk status of flaimftn, see L. Uassigpon's “SshzOn PU et lee prdujcee 
^iritueOsa ds Tlslam Iraaisn”, Tours. 19^4. 

* Jitffa » the poli.ua. paid by the (tMmmli, i.e. non-Mudim lubleeta 
of a Muslim state, belonging to the eoaononitiee elasssd as the oMu’LMldb. 
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to him; and be shall not leave a single Jew or Cbnatiaa who shall 
not be made a He shall oause all the people to join 

the religion of Abraham and Mohammad 

(No. 7). '*Zadto related from Salm&n al-FarsI, from what 
he knew from the Prophet, who said: there shall in anj case rise 
a descendant of FStima, from the Maghrib, fie shall slay 
heretios (azRddtja), and conquer the Turks and Ehazaie, the 
Qaylamitea and Abyssmians. And then be shall have succees 
against the kings of ByaantiDm, armoured in steel platee. And 
there shall be no other banner (in the world) except for the 
banner of the (troe) faith 

This prophecy, attributed to the Prophet who confrded it 
to Salm&n aUFfinn, permits of correct dating,^ the middle of 
the fburth/tenth c. It names all the powerful rivals of the 
Fatimids: the Turks who began their move from Central Asia; 
the Ehasars, a Turkish people who for a short tune only in the 
tenth c, A.n. formed a strong kingdom on the Northern shores 
of the Black Sea; the Daylamites, i.e. BTyidss, who first made 
their appearance in 320/932, and then rapidly encroached upon 
the Eastern provinces of the Abbasid caliphate; Abyssinia, of 
no importance to any part of the world, except Egypt and the 
Yaman, with which the Fatimids had oloee ties; and lastfy the 
steel armoared” kings of Byzantium, as a general term for 
Burope. Thus this tradition, in both ita versions, is an excellent 
specimen of Che expectations which the rising Fatimid dynasty 
evoked in their aubjeots. 

(No. d). **And like this is related by aJ-Hasan b. Mabbub, 
from Imam Ja'far, wbo said: when a descendant of ours 
rise (as the Imam or caliph), he shall ofElsr every anti-Shi'ite to 
adopt the Shi'ite persaasion. If they sincerely adopt it, they 
shall live; otherwise they either shall be executed, or reduced to 
the state of the jfu^*paying subjects, like the ihimmU of tO'day. 


^ ZiAtmrM is th« aiiU^Ukii& cmrimtinity, pa>'ias the /uya poU*tax, 
menCioned atKve, oote 2 on the precadiog page, 
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Despite of te«rs, he sh^ e:^l {rom tbe citue to the 
raral localitiee’\ 

This, &d Na‘mui sdds, haa oet yet happened imder ^ 
Imams, i.e. successors of al*Uah<ii, but shall be enforced in the 
future, when they grow stronger. Then religion shall be one all 
Ofer the world, as God has promised it. 

{No- 8J. “As related by aah-Sba‘t«, from Hudhayfa b- 
al-Tam&n, who remembered that tbc Prophet said: none eau 
conquer Bulanjar, Che mountains of Daylam, and GoDStentinople, 
except a Hsahiinite”.^ 

Qa^ Nu'm&n adds: the “Hashimite” here means the Imam 
of our time, a successor of al*MabdI. 

(No. 9). “And, in the same strain, according to a^* 
8ha*bT, who said that he was informed by Mclitf b. $ahb&r al* 
•Hamdanj, who said: we fought under Bulaujar in the caliphate 
of' Uthm&n in a hand to hand fight. My brother was wounded, 
and I took him out, carrying him on my shoulders. We got 
out, and I was moving when a man overtook me, and struck me 
on the back with a whip which was in his hand. 1 turned 
towards him,^ and lo, it was Hudhayfa al'Vamaiu, 1 greeted 
him, and he asked me as to who it was in tny bands. I replied 
that be was my brother; have you not se«) what we suffered in 
our fight 1 I nevertheless hope that we shall be victorious in 
the future, if God pleases.—And Hodhayia replied: only a 
H ashimite shall conquer Daylam, Bulanjar and Constantinople. 
By the Hasbimites has God started the religion, and by them 
He shall bring it to completion. And with regard to what bas 
been conquered, and what is being conquered now, all these 
differont place*,—they must be conquered finally by the one 
after whom there shall be no other religion than Islam”. 


> CcitfUBtioopl* tnvanably figuite in sueh propbaoics, both aoo»pt«d 
by tb» Surnis uia the ShiUtes. Cf. y. JS8:—the Q&^im shall 

<le»troy lOur mce^uae io Eufa, eball cooquer doostacCiBOfiU, the hilli of 
Daylsak etc. Cf. »lso MafsoUoutb, op. cii., p. 10. 
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(Ko. 10). “It is related from AbQ that lie onoe lieard 
a man Baying: al^MuhaUib bae conquered Tabaristan. And be 
aafd: Hudhayfa related from the Prophet that he said: only a 
Haahimite eball conquer Tabaristaji, Daylam, the town Bulanjar, 
and Constactinople'’. 

Q&dl Nu'mSn ezpluns that the meanii^ of victory is 
complete and final subjugation and oonveraion of the inbabitaote. 
Not only are the enemke to be ruined, but no mention of them 
even is to remain. 

(No, 20). “From the story of WakT b, al-Jarribi that the 
Prophet said: verily, Doostantmople eball be occupied, and (tho 
seiture of) their prince shall make happy the (Moelim) prince, 
as the (eeizore of their) troops shall make glad tbeae troops. 
After this Constantinople shall never be seized again", 

Qadl Nu'm&n adds; this refers to the preeent Imam, des¬ 
cending from the Prophet. 

If SQch propbociae really reflect the nimoura spread in the 
baaars of the Ididdlo East, the Crusaders, even withont the 
fanaticism and religious exaltation, attributed to them, had good 
reasons to take the initiative and to attack before beiiig attacked 
by the gradually growing Fatimid empire. 

So far all the traditions have reflected ideas regarding the 
purely secular functions of the Fatimids. Let us uow see what 
popular superstition expected from them in purely rtiigions 
sphere. 

(No. 22). “It is related by aah*Sha'l^ from Tamim ad-Pi^, 
who said: never did 1 enter a toxvn more pleasant to me than 
Antioch. Tho Prophet of God said of it: fragments of the Tables 
of Moses, the table and the cbsir (nunhor) of Solomon, and the 
staff of Modes are concealed in one of the caves In the vicinity 
of it. Not a single cloud, from the East or West, North or South, 
ehaM pass over that cave without raining Its bleesing on it, out 
of respect for what it contains. But not many days and nights 
shall pass before it shall come into possession of a descendant 
of mine, whose name shall be like my name, and the name of his 
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iat>her like that of mine. He ebell Tremble me more t ha n any¬ 
one, both physicallj and morally*’, 

(No. 23). Muhammad b. SaJam related through others 
from fTTiMn Ja*far, vho said: vhen one of our dceeendamte shall 
become the Imam (or oaliph), he aball go to Antioob, and bring 
oat from the oave there the Torah, together with the etaif of 
Mosce, and the Stone (?)”. 

(No. 33), *‘Sbank b, 'Abdi’Mah relates from Jibir altfu'^, 
'9^0 related from Imam Ja*far, who said: when our deacendaat. 
of the family of the Prophet, shall become the Imam (or caliph), 
he shall punish or reward the wicked and the good amongst the 
creations of Ood. Who shall ob^ him, shall obey (Sod, and who 
shah rebel against him, shall rebel gainst G>od. He shall bring 
oat the Torah, the Gospels, and other Divine books in Antioch. 
And he shall rule over the followera of the Torah according to 
their Torah, the people of the Gospels according to their sacred 
book, and tha people of the Ooran aooordiug to their Coran. 
Then the earth shall disgorge ita treasures of gold and silTcr 
And ho shall say to the people: hey, you, come on, and take all 
this, for the possesion of which you have shed so much blood, 
ruining so many fainiliee,<— And he sbaJl gire the people what 
none hod ever given before him, and shall never give after bun. 
His name shall be like the name of the Prophet. He shall dll 
the earth with justice even as it has been filled with injustice 
and oppresion”. 

(No. 49). “It is related from Abu Ja'far Mab“ro*«ad b. 

Ah (i.e. Imam Muhammad al-Baqir) who said: when a des¬ 
cendant of the Prophet shall become a caliph, the staff of Moses 
shall be brought, and be shall take oat the Torah from Antiooh. 
God shall than take fear from the hearts of the Shi'ites, and pnt 
it into the hearts of their enemies, strengthening hearts of 


* This ifl >n obvious conWsdictiofl with tho d/ eam s of “ods 6ock and 
006 ebopbort”; thor^ro it is qoita probablo thw is of a niueh 

aariior origin, long bofoiv tho nsa of tbo VaUrnkta, U is also fouud, in • 
difCarant vanioo, in ths£»^, p. 138. 
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bis &llove» as vitb iron b&n. It shall be so that if ho sbaU 
socDiDoQ some one, &nd behead him, and the people shall inquire 
as to the reason of his elocution, (the; shall find that) this ^rae 
really deserved according to hie actiooe”. 

The last four traditions clearly show the infiuence of Jewieh 
beliefs connected with tho promised Messiah, and the faot that 
ench dreacos were shared by early Ismailism is remarkable. 

In the traditions collected here one particular feature is 
noteworthy: absence of references to the miraclm which the 
expected Mahdl should work, according to aU Isbmic belief, as 
the proofs of his Divine mission. Q&di Hu'man haa not ov«- 
looked these. But It is significant thet he refers to not a single 
ancient on this anbjeot, adding at the end of the fifteenth 
part of bU Shar^it'l-aJekbdf a parapbraae of the oorreapondii^ 
pages in his earlier work, the IfiUd^u'd-da'tM (of. above, pp. 
about the miraculous proofs of Divine help in bis extraordinary 
career. In addition to this, he skilfiilly exploits his theory of 
"the Hahdi” implying not a single individu^, bot a dynasty. 
Thus in every esse where popular belief especta something 
auperhuman to be done by the Alahdi, he can distribute the 
burden between several Imams, or postpone the act for perform* 
ance by his coming sucoeasors. 

Undoubtedly this collection, selected by Hu'man, 
bears the stamp of hie own individual peculiarities: sobnety, and 
moderation in religiooe sentiment, which in difierent degrees ere 
adso noticeable in the works of many other early lemaili authors. 
But, nevertheless, the spirit of the prophecies quoted by him, 
independently of his style, reveals interesting traces of the 
mentality of the massee of that period. It shows definite ugna 
of religious exaltation similar to what in the modem world would 
be a high tide of patriotic sentiment in a nation at the initial 
stages of a popular war: dreams are conn e c t ed with definite 
aims, with removal of definite grievancea, and with qnite positive 
and practice ideals to be actueved. The Israailia conddered 
tbemselvee as the Bpaar*head of active Islamic thought, aiming 
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at the uhievement of the unification of aU Islamic and noU' 
Islamic peoples in one world empire, imder one diyinely guided 
heed, ^ho would be able, at last, to introduce and maintain a 
blissful state of social equality and eternal peace in dte world. 
Beliglon here is the tool, and not the aim: the aim is purely 
eecular. Piety appears to be here nothing but the supreme 
Bodal virtue, as the source of discipline, and not a means onk 
of gaining supernatural rewards after death. All early Ismaili 
works are to aome extent full of the same spirit, which later on 
gradually disappears. 

But this spirit baa nothing to do eithec with ‘‘rerolutioaary 
aspirations, or more particularly with ^y sort of fictitious deeign 
*‘to nproot Islam, and to introduce the religion of the Uagiana 
In many respects the earlier Fatimid period, with its remarkable 
cultural efSoreacence, has features in comaon witb tiie incipieDt 
eUgee of the Eenaiasance age which appeared much later on in 
Europe. The calamities which befell Tfila.m eo soon after this 
time stopped the procees, and annihUated all its achievements. 

It can easily be seen that precisely spirit of Tsmailism 
was to a great extent the cause of its rnin. This came from quite 
an unexpected source ~ the Orosaders. The chronic stni^le 
Against them drained the strength of the Fatimid empire. The 
acts of al'H&kim in his attempts at suppressing Christianity 
were probably not insane, but a direct outcome of this meutality 
of the masses,^ a more towards the realisation of their ideals. 
This is why such amioent intelleotuals as Hsmldv'd-dln KirmunJ, 
and othere, could sincerely defend him, and tbdr lees balanced 
colleagues even find in th e s e actions of his a reason for deifying 
him, as the Drones did. hfany of his exploita were nothing but 
the materialisation of the dreams of the massee, carried 

out with maniacal ruthlessnees. It is quite possible that his 
intentions were excellent, from purely religious point of Tiew. 
But the mistake was committed In an underesCimstion of tlie 
powers outside. The Fatimid empire was still too weak to think 
seriously of the "crushing of the Turks and Khssars, the DayU- 
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raicea &nd the AbysaxuATS ", and, m addltwn^ of provoking tbo 
"cUd in steel armnor” kinga of Byzantium, or, generally, 
Christian Ehirope,— and to do this even before having crushed 
their deadliest enemies, the Abhasida. The latter could only 
generate hatred, and pour lies upon their opponente, but were 
powerless to stir up public sentiment for a decisive act, while 
in the case of the Franks the aggressive ideology of such '"pan- 
lelamic" dreams evoked a simiUx ideological reaction of an 
opposite character. 

In the Ught of the general ideas of Ismailism, as a heterodoxy, 
the c l a i m of the Fatimids to be the champions of the cause of 
Islam on a world scale sounds strange. But this is entirely an 
iUuaioD, created by centuries of prop^oda. As a drop of water 
possesses the properties of all the waters of the ocean, eo this 
small ooUection of prophecies clearly manileste the same fact 
as can he observed by the study of the origina] Ismaili sources: 
in its early stages, when it really was the religion of masses,— 
long before it became tbe secret esoteric ^tb of a amah sect in 
the Yaman, and other remote comers of tbe world,—there was 
little difference between what is treated se "orthodoxy" in 
Islam, and Ismailism. 

A critical examination of the facts shows that except for 
the central theory of Imamat, the difference between both 
theologies was chiefly terminobgical. There was little diFcr- 
ence between Ismailism and other schools in the forms of worship 
and law (shori'oi), in acy case no greater difference than is ibimd 
between principal orthodox schools. What in Sunnism, with 
its historically cultivated seeularistic tendencies, was tbe 
sphere of the ijma^, giya^, and ra’y, i.e. consensus of public or 
expert opinion, or deduction by an^ogy, was in Ismailism, with 
its theocratic tendencies, called ta’vU, in continuation of tbe 
tradition of the Coran itself. As we have seen elsewhere, the 
evolution of religions philosophy in Sunnism and IsmaOism was 
eo identical that even the differezice in terminology cannot 
disguise tbe fact. And just as in Ismuliem there were clrclea 
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which emphasised myatical and esoteno hie at the expense of 
fonxiel voieliip, so also it was in man^ branches of the very 
pover^l 8u£o movement, whose orthodoxy in tiae majority of 
cases was beyond dispute. Thus the idea of the heterodoxy of 
lamailism is a matter of the point of view. The vell*kaown 
stories of the Ism^li propaganda spread by the vile insinuations 
of the d^i to the ** victim'’, who is intrigued by the promises of 
the revelation of all sorts of philosophic theories and unpieties, 
obviously is one of the nujoerons mediaeval Actions. Just as 
nobody can believe that orthodox Tale-rr was spread by any 
craving on the part of the neophytes to understand the contents 
of the most abeCruae treatises of OhazSU and other philosophers 
of Islam, BO obvious^ the esoteric treatises of the Tamiulis played 
no part in propaganda. Ismailism was undoubtedly spread in 
a oon-£slamio milieu exactly in the same way as other schools 
of Islam, and amonget the Muslim masses by simply accepting 
frcpm the new con verts the recognition of the “rights of the 
Moaso of the Prophet”. The drclse supporting the Abbasids 
deliberately ignored this, and bad to resort to ^o invention of 
fiotiorts In order to explain what, if we take such Actions senously, 
we should have to regard as the superhuman euoceesee of Ismaili 
propagandists. 




V. THE MYTH OT ‘ABDU’L.UH B. MAYMtJN 
AL-ClADDlE. 

1. Tht Oent^ii and EwhiHon of On JHyih. 

Every student of Ismailiem is femiliw with the monograph 
of de Goeje, M^moire but les Cann&thee du Bahrain et lee 
Fatimidde’' (Leiden, 1866). I am sure that many of tboae who 
have serioosly studied it have found it extremely difitcult to 
follow the author through the first sixty pages, in which he 
disoussee the origin of Zsmailiam and of the Fatiimd dyn aa fy. 
With hie remarkable eroditaon and industry he collected much 
of very valuable and important loformatioa. But. in of 
this, the student does not feel firm ground under his feet; every* 
thing trembles in an atmoephere of the ooreal, of theories, 
inferencee, guesses and presumptioos, none of which in the least 
convincing. Later researcbee have revealed the cause of this: 
de Goeje in his theories is obaaing a pbantois, shade of 
‘Abdul'lSh b. al.Qaddab '^ho died a hundred years before the 
events with which he is concerned.^ This exior persietently 
leads him astray, and causes eodlees mistafeee in his interprets* 
rion of his materials. 

As has already been suggested on p. 76, the theory that 
‘Abdul'l&h b. Maymun aI*Qadd&b fiitf otan who" 

taught TamAiIi doctrine, and, it may be for this very reason, was 
the progenitor of the Fatimida, Is apparently <rf a late origin; 
and it quite probable that this ''discovery'’ was made 

not eariier than the first half of the fourth/tenth o., by Ibn 
Bassftm. from whose work it spread everyiriiere. It is also 
quite probable that although there were many emment early 

1 nefintBcholarwhotncsdtbehiseorioalidnri^efDKi sl-QaddSh 
ia Gbe l6hDa'*stiM4i seurees wu the late P. Casanova Dal* AsUO' 
Bcoiqu* lesDpIMs desTldiwacae-saia", JA, 19Zfi). L. Uunguoa, 
in his subMqu«ot work*, eotbvly sided with hiiD. 
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Sbfitea who were connected witb those groups £rom whioli 
Tsmwlism sprMig, al-Qaddih received preferential treatment 
for the sake of his name: moat probably he was discovered to be 
the rtal successor of Muhammad b. Isma'U, instead of the sou 
of the latter, ‘Abdu'Hfih, who was bom in the period when the 
Imam, liTiag in hiding, conld not be known anywhere except in 
the narrow circle of tbe devout sectaries. 

'Abdu'I*l£b b. liilaymrm al'Qaddgb al-Makkl, an associate 
of Ja'far a5*§5diq, is a shadowy figure, regarded by the later 
Ithna>‘ashari6 of the fourth and fifth c. ^3. as a somewhat 
unreliable r&u>i, inclined to ertremism, but on the whole accept* 
able. Nothing is known about hie biography, and only a few 
li gee are devoted to him in Tud’e list (197), «id in Kashi’s 
(160 and 247, tbe same passage).^ Apparently simply 
a pious tnai^ of no importance outside tbe narrow circle of his 
colleagues, mystics and fanatics like himself, he obviously played 
no part in historical events. Tbe date of his death is not known. 
Jawbari, in his Ktuhfu't-Of'rar, says that he died in prison in 
Kufa about 2L0/825, as meuticned by L. Massignon, ‘‘Esquisse 
d’one BibUographie Qanna^", p. 331. But this is obvionsly 
too late; be was certainly not lees than thirty at tbe time of the 
death of Imam Ja^far, in 148/766. Most probably something 
l»lfw 160-130 A .5. is much nearer to the truth. He was appa* 
rentiy in touch with the Ehattabiyya oiiclee, and some other ex- 
Cremists, but we have not the slighest indication as to whether 
he shared their ideas, or held other beliefs, of bis own. Batting 
it in mathematioal terms, historically he is a quantity next to 


i Tusi‘B List, eod the eonuDBotaiy, coatun aothins but the name: 
*AU^7«lih b. Usjinua b. al>Asv»^ moWS of the family of 

Baau MaVbriim; tbe anthor of a book (title is not mantioned). Riuhl 
160 and 247): “On 'Abdo’i Uh b. Ua^mun ai.QaadA4 abUaUd: 
QamdAya related to me horn AyyQb b. and he Crom $afw&a b. 
Yebya. and tbe letter {torn AhU Eh^d. who xelated from *Abdu*M&h b. 
bCeynnm, who mentioned that oaoe Abn Ja’fer (peace be npon bimt),— 
i.e. Imam Mubemmad abBSt^,— aelced him: o, soa of MaTiaanl Bow 
many of you there are in Makka 7— Awrf ] nplisd; we are four^ And 
he laid: you are the light in the derlmeee, prevailing on the earth 
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As collected by B, Lewis (“The Ori^ of I8ra&‘ili8itt”, 
83*64), Ithoft-'aabari inforroation about 'Abda’l-Iab b. Majmun 
k very meagre. As we have seen, the eariieat aoupce, Essb!, 
regards him as already a man of a certain repute under Mubam* 
mad aJ-Bftqir, who died ca. lU/732, while Muhammad h. 
fsraS'il, as has been shown, was born not earlier than 120/736. 
Thus *Abdu'l*lfth b. Maymun was at least by 30-39 yean his 
senior. It follows that any theories based on varioua late non* 
lemiuli sources as to kk having been adopUd m a son by Muham* 
mad b. Isma'U, spiritually or in any way whatever, and as to 
hie having succeeded his “spiritual father are un dnorving of 
«ty serious attention, and must be regarded as mere kiry tales 
(contrary to B. Lewis, o:p. cif., p. 49). 

This very same * Abdu’M&h b. al-Qaddih, who most probably 
died some time between 160/776 and L80/796, unexpectedly 
develops his superhuman aotivitiee exactly a oentury after bis 
death. As careMly deduced by de Goeje from reliable gsueral 
histories, he died just about 286/899,^ apparently for second 
time (p. 21), Just as there are hundreds of versions of the 
genealogy of the Fatimids, found in different historical works, so, 
exaotlj in the same way, there are as many versions of bow the 
malicious son of Qsdd&b comnutted his swindle. The ' 'claseioal" 
version is that he was a Persian ^ who wanted to blow up lalsun 
from Ibe inside; he decided to harness the Shi^ite sentimeot of 
the masses, invented in the second half of the third/nintb o. 
his impious doctrine, leading to atheism and moral turpitude, 
and, under the dag of the sect of Ism&'U b. Ja'far, which had 

* Apparent^ ibwe an no aufihoniic roperte as tc hk reel natioaatity, 
and it is sore dian doubtful whsther he was a Paniao. At w koowia, 
scti'Ismaili authors nske hin a graodsoc of Bardsonas, a gnostic of the 
fifth 0, A.D. 6ey7id>n& Idris, in his Zabru'l-ma^dnX (is a passM given in 
a (muiation, Texts, p. 47). snkis so deeply isto the spint of tbese stohes 
that he even cenceew for a geneeJogy {Torn Salrain aI«FSnI. That 
this is notiiing but a crude fslm^Mtioa, is obvious from the wild nsmes 
wkiob be mentions. But though them is no "docomsntary justiflostiaa *' 
for tile view that he wss a Pecsiaa, a large volomo would be required to 
r^rint all the learned theories about a Persian nationalistic meveaisoc, 
PenisA intrigue, and what not, In IsmaiUstt, which hnve all been built 
OQ this unverified etaiernent. 
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become estmot loog ago, succeeded in etarto:^ a powerfal mass 
movement, ;rtuob ultimately brought to the throne of tbe oaliplix 
his SOQ or grandsoQ, *IJbaydu’M&b, posing as the expected Mahdl, 

This story was eo often repeated that it has becoioe a part 
of "general knowledge”. But as it cannot stand the alighteet 
touch of oritioism or historical analysis, Tanous soholars, iroxn 
the sges to the present tame, have tried their hands at 

meoding it. In the complete absence of facte there was a vast 
field for theories, based on various religious dootrinea which came 
into existence only at a much later period, or simply on imagina* 
tion. There is just as much ground ibr the belief that thi^ 
' AbduT*l&h was adopted as a son by Muhammad b. Ism&'Q (who 
uixdoubtedly was youngor than himself), or that he succeeded 
him in aoeordaoce with the mystical doctrine of tafwvi, as an 
Imam, as for the plain and simple belief that be fraudulently* 
usurped tbe Iioamet, as also did his descendant al*Mabdi. 
All such theories are utterly misleading and harmful, as digres* 
aions &om the path of sound research. 

There Is one remarkable fact worth notii^. We bate 
niuneroue proois that many mediaeval historians had ac<ieas to 
genuine Ismaiii dogmatic and historical works; but they never 
explored them properly, or took advantage of the opportunity 
alfbrded by their perusal for a better understanding of lemaili 
dootrine or historical evolution. What is sthl more remarkable, 
the same thing is repeated in modem times, among learned 
onentaliste: they do not spare themselves enormoos labours 
In order to collect the crumbs of misleading and erroneous in. 
formation &om hundreds of obviously biased and incorupetent 
works, but completely disregard even those genuine Ismaiii 
works which are in their hands, not to speak of making any 
serious efibrt to obtain more of them. This is tbe amusing 
eitnation of Mahomet crawling away ^m tbs mountain, wbQe 
the mountain pursues Mahomet. ^ Da Goeje (pp. ]69>70) devotes 


1 Of. abev», p. 2. 
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only a few linee to ooe of the motA important esoteric works 
in Ismaili literature, the Ta'wUit’g-saJcat, by Ja'fai' 

b. MaMuii'l-YamaQ (cf. Guide, 40 uod 45; JtS in Leyden, 1971), 
whiob ke had in his hande. Although any amount of rubbish 
has been written since his titae. apparently not a single student 
haa taken any interest rn this work. The same thing fully 
appUee to the important collection of geauine Ismaili MSS 
deeoribed by B. GrifBni in ^e ZDMQ, 191$, pp. 86-$8, and to 
a still more interesting collection puicbased about Can year»i 
ago by the School of Oriental Studies, London, and noted by 
A. S. Tritton (BSOS. 1933, pp. 33-39). It is one thing to in* 
dulge in fantastic speculations, and quite a different thing to 
approach life, or religious doctrine, as it really Is, wi^ all its 
complexity, technicalities, long tradition, and great difficultiea, 
which can only be overcome by serious study, sustained effort, 
and sober reasoning, and which eo effectively damp the enthii* 
Hiasm of the Mekers after the theatrical impieties*' or '*revolu* 
tionary" attitudes, uivented by the lying fanhodex of anti- 
Ismaili and generally anti*8hi’ite propaganda. 

Looking at the matter critically and soberly, we can come 
to only one inevitable conclusion, regardlees of whether the 
Fatiznid version and tradition is true or false: there Is no doubt 
Nriiatever that in tbe stories of'Abdu’Llab b. Maymuo al.QaddAh 
we have a mifth, probably, as all myths, accideutelly born, and 
aa aceddentaUy developed into a complex theory. It has all the 
features of a real myth: 1. a g^antlc span of life attributed to 
the hero; i. a gigantic underground plot and conspiracy; 3. s 
gigantic fraud; and 4. a gigantic impiety of doctrine. 

1, It is obvious that the real *Abdu'M&h b. Maymfln 
aUQaddah had little or nothing to do with the matter; and 
even if he preached any particular doctrines, these have under¬ 
gone a long and thorough evolution through more than a hundred 
years of the rapid growth of the sect. Nothing belongs to him 
in the myth beyond his name, aooldentaUy misappropriated by 
anti-Shi*ite propaganda. The impious eon of al-Qaddah of the 
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aiytb is nothing but the colUctiv6 idea of 0ie txippoied aeHviiiee of 
the Umaiii headqmfUra /us* htfore the triumph of oi-AfoWi. 
His nojns obriously covers the ancestors of al*Mahdi just a» 
much as other eoiiDsnt Ismaili leaders. It is perfectly possibie 
tliat different historical reports of this' Abdu'l<l&h, or his ‘'sons", 
living in Alivis, ‘Askar Mukram, Kufa, Basra, T&Hq&n, Sala* 
mi^ya, etc., and coming in contact 'with Qariuat, various Dindaiist, 
secretaries of different princes, ete., are quite true. Bat in every 
particular case the name of' Abdu'l*I&h cx>vere a different Ismaili 
leader. Ibn al*Qadd&b becomes r^bom at the time of the great 
inteosifoatioQ of the activitiee of tbe Ismaili headquarters, aiul 
when matters come too near to tbe light of history, he ‘‘dies" 
(for the second time), leaving the scone to bis ‘'sons", ^ 

2. The gigaTttic piot and terribU conspiracy, which outdo 
Arabian Nights In their fantastic details, are nothing but a 
symbol of the enormously widespread Shi‘ite mo'vement, which 
was merely a name for tbe discontent rampant in the Abbasid 
state, azui tbe popular hatred of the dynasty. The Shi*ite 
" conspiracy " really took two hundred years to mature, and to 
produce in the and an effect on a large scale. What is credited 
to the malice of the impious Ibn al*Qadd&h is in fact no more than 
tbe final stt^ in tbe process. What really re m a i ned to be 
achieved by tbe Fatimids was nothing but what yft may call 
“mobilisation" of the available forces. K it is true that the 
miaeicn of Ibn Uawahab in tbe Yaman started from absolutely 
nothiz^ in 266/879, 'the fact that the -whole of the Yaman was 
conquered by him by 293/906, shows that this stage took an 
unb^evably short time to achieve. The ''mobflisatioa" of 
the Bedouin tribes in the deeert between Syria and Mesopotamia 
in 289/902 probably took only a few months. The enormous 


I Taking both the pl^ hiatonoa reparta, and aUo th« T«maii) 
tiwii^oD, wa cannot eee any dorainatiing central figure at this period who 
oould be identified with tbia euper.aian of tbe myth. Surely, if such a 
man had coasted, and had played oven in a asaU degree a part •■‘*»*^** 
to that of the Ibn al*Qadd6b ef tiia mytb, he would have left clear traoes 
in hietoT}'. 
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suooaBsee of Abu 'Abdi*l>i&b asb>€hi*i in Korth Africa probably 
Cook Qot more than ten years. In the s)ov tempo of life and 
coTcmonioationfi at that time we cannot believe that the propa¬ 
ganda of the dd^ls was anything beyond the revelaUon of the 
fact of the eziatence of the real Imam, the direct descendant of 
'All, who was qualified to take up arme against the Abbasid 
government, and introduce a new order, securing safety, jastlce, 
and relief from the nnbearabJe burden of tazaUon. 

The aocoimte of f^nwayri and others, giving the notorious 
scale of initiationswith grsdiutl revelations of iinpiou;< 
mysteries, are obviously nothing but a perversion of the idea of 
the doctrine concerning the ^ududu’i-din, which had in reality 
nothing to do with these storiee, and especially with their inter' 
pretation in tbc spirit of the manonic lodgea of the beginiung of 
the XiXth 0 . Wh^ de Sacy and others first discovered informa* 
tion about theee “degrees'*, they rather credulously suggested 
a parallel with masonic lodgea; but the only parallel that is 
tnutable is the tnediaev^ Papacy, and the organisation of the 
Roman Catholic church K 

3. The ffiffonhe fraud peq>etrated by the vile Ibn al*Qadd&h 
was indeed remarkable: hie father hlaymQn, and himself, were 
closely associated with the family of the Imams, al*Biqir and 
his son Ja'&r aa-$adiq. In that aemi-patriarcbal atmosphere, 
in a small group of devout people, all were w'elUknown to eacb 
other. How, then, this weU*known 'Abdu’l-lah could “pose’* 
as the son of Muhammad b. I8ni£‘!l,— defies compreheiisioji. 
Yet he is not only supposed to have succeeded in this, but he 
and his “deecendante'* for over three huodred years are supposed 
to have continued to dupe millions of their followers, by poelng 
aa the Imams. All this went without a hitch, and only the 
Mends of the Abbasids found out the truth. But when. bow. 
and under what circumstances this was done,— this they did 
not think deeerviz^ of publicity. 


I Ail matteiv ccficeraing the orgaaiaatiaQ of the ?stuaid prvpagoada 
AM dUousMd in icy paper an this eub;«ct in the JBBRA5. . pp. 1-3S. 
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4. The gigantic impitiy of the doctnn€. On examioing 
flifTerOit accounts of tbf nefarious doctrine, malioioizBly iuvented 
hy IbQ al.Qaddih to seduce the Musliros. ajid on analysing ita 
elements, we can see without any difficulty that it is in reality a 
picture of a very late and advanced phase of the Fatimfd doctrine, 
but completely TnUunderstood, reflected in the distorting mirror 
of their opponsTvte’ propaganda, tmd flooded with ideas derived 
from popular, "'baear'* rumoura, Such accounts yield only dia* 
torted and twisted fragments of the whole, and contain nothing 
novel, no elements which the Fatimids concealed”, or “ex* 
punged”. Wild theories about fantastic '‘revolutionary” doc* 
triuee of the “original Qarmarian phase”, etc,, found in many 
learned works, are all a prodoot of imaginalion. 

Isxnaili tradition, as seen in the available literature, is 
extremely tenacious and unyielding in its conservatism, preeerv* 
ing ina mummifled form traces of remote antiquity, as, e.g., in the 
case of the doctrine about “seven Imams ”, etc. It is therefore 
reasonable to expect that if there ready had been any “revo* 
liitionary” theories in an early phase of the doctrine, traces of 
these would be visible. But in fact there are apparently no 
*\\ch traces. There is much loosenees in the application of such 
terms as “revolationary”, so that very often it is Impossible to 
see what is really aimed at; revolution in nligiow doctrine, or 
in social matters, or also <snti-difn<uiic movement. With regard 
to any religioiifi “revolution ” a student dealing with the history 
of TftmAiligm must never for a moment forget the religioiu men* 
tality of the authors of his aouroee, to whom every minute alter* 
ation in dogma, in technicality or worship, end so on, would 
appear as the sign of “perversion of the true faith”, 

and “revolution against Islam”. The element of anti^dynastic 
revolution Is Inseparable from early Sbi'ism in so far as it claimed 
the right of Imamat (or caliphate, which is the eame idea in 
Bhi'ism) for the descendants of ‘All only. With regard of sooia) 
revolution, there is no trace of such a thingr the fight was not 
against existing social mstitutioiis but/or iheir support and proper 
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enfoi’cement. In exoteric or enoberio works of Innaili Uterftture, 
as it exists, there &re no apparent traces, it seems, of ideas which 
Would support the ftconsations of coonnunistic tendencies, or 
modem ideas as “class war’*, etc. It is quite possible 
that in some small comoiunitics, drawn together by common 
danger and isolatioa, the style of life umy have been reversed 
in anch a way se to reaeuble patriarchal ccmditioiifi. But all 
the ingenioas identificatioDs of Masdakite, Khnrram'dhiiyya, 
or other ideas in the doctrine are pure imagination: the authors 
obviously bad no knowledge of these early seota, except for the 
i^ame '"ba^ar” talk, as in the esse of the Ismailis whose belief 
they wanted to explain. It is quite obvious that lemaili head* 
quarters were oiaking full use of the strong and widespread 
discontent of the maaiwe, promising them relief. But what they 
aimed at was a ihiocraticcl state, ruled by reUglon, on the linee of 
the mediaoval Papacy at the time when it poeeeseod or claimed 
secnlar authority,— and not a communistio republic. 

Speaking of ''hfaadakite” and '’Khurram-diniyya’' beliefs, 
it is easy to find in every accoimt of Ismailism by its opponents 
allusions to the sect holding ibe beliefe of the ZoroaaCrians or 
Maaichaeans, of the Christians, and even of the ,Dahripi/a. 
Hence come all eorte of theonea as to Tsmaflism being a kind 
of ayncretism, a '' botcb*potcb of religions ’ etc. When properly 
analysed, quite a different piotoie is revealed. It would he 
really surprising if in the system of what may be ca l led “super* 
monotheism” which is Farimid Ismulism, with ite ruthless 
eliminstion of every idea interfering with the notion of the 
Absolute Oneness of God, there should he at the same time 
genuine 1>oalietic bdiefs. Tbe sonree of the misunderstanding 
is. however, clear. In tbe philosophic foundation which t^ey 
so laboriously laid to reinforce the Coraoie ins^wtion, they used 
the only available and up*to*date philosophy of the time,— 
Aride43tle with Plato ae seen through the eyes of lata commentators 
of the Plotioian echool. Here they found what suited them very 
well: the idea of the Ahsolnte Supreme D«ty, transcending 
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hujo&Q knowledge, and revealiag Iteelf through a, chftin of gradual 
eiiumatioos. The highest emaoatione, immediately below th«' 
Deity itself, were quite popular in Islamic phllosophioal apecu- 
letions ea 'A^i KuU and Nafii EiJi, the ‘'Unirereal Beaeoo" 
and '*Universal Soul", ae these are usually (qxuto inaccurately) 
rendered in English, In their attcmpta at evolving a terminology 
better fitted to abstract specuJatioaa, they introduced such terms 
as al-^itddi'u’l'WUJai and ai-Mitdbi'u'thMni. instead of these, 
i.e. the "Firet Creative Prindplo” and the ^'Second Creative 
Prindpld", This was obviously quite sufficient ground for 
accusations of tbtir believing in two Creators, le, two Gods, 
and therefoTS following the doctrine of Mani, Zoroaster, Indiami, 
from wliioh come theories of “Persian infloencea ", and aiq^ecta* 
tions of finding ia their secret n'orka almost a complete library 
of Mani’s compositions. The same thing holds good equally 
for the acouaatioQS not only of zanio^, but also tana^^, i.e. 
Chiistianisiog, because the same set of terms, with the additiou 
of the third fifuMi', is taken as an incorporation of the doetdne 
of the Trinity, as Uuslims understood, or rather misunderstood 
it. And the same thing leads still further: some Isroalli authors 
prefer to use instsnd of the still somewhat “personal" term 
Jfubdt' an impenonal Zbdtf, “Creative act", which becomes 
in the hands of their enemies a “positive proof" of their not 
believing in a God at aU, and of their recognising that this world 
exists through a epontaueous “coming into being”. This is 
probably the truth regarding the impious mysteries which the 
nefuious I bn Qsddah invented, and used to reveal only to those 
who could attain the top of the long ladder of the “degrees of 
initiation". 

A reUabte picture of the evolution of philosophic ideas in 
TsTnailiam, and their relation to those of nonJamaili philosophers 
of Islam, especially each as al-GharAlT and Ibn al*‘AraU, who 
difier from the Ismailis only in terminology, would be extremely 
instructive. Suoh a study may have many surprises In store: 
it seems that even the earliest knoam lemaUi philosophical 
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works, suob ss thoes of the very erudit AbQ HUim &^FUUi, 
show already a great adrance aa compared with the philosophy' 
of the Bnoyclopaedia of lkhu>ariu’^fd, which is generally 
believed to be the production of the end of the fourth/tenth, or 
b^pnnixig of the fifth/eleventb c., while Abu Hatia flourisbed 
juat at the beginning of the fburth/t^th c. Thoa it ia quite 
possible that the origiiial veraion, or the nuoleos of the Ecoy* 
clopaedia (if it waa re-edited and expanded later od> which ie 
quite likely) ^ may really he one of the earlieet versioae of lemaili 
philoaophy, instead of the supposed oolonrhd ‘‘revoIutiMiaTy*' 
productions of the ''origmal Qariaatjaii phase”, stored with 
mystic impietiee and fantaatlo achemee. 

It is quite possible that there were, within lamailisiu and 
outside of it, in 8hi*ite circles, some extremist mystic groupK 
which were not satisfied with the ^ataudard” moderate dogma, 
just as there were similar gronpe, left and right, in dunoi Islam. 
They may, very probably, from time to time, have produced aba* 
truae gnostic and fantastic theories, or semi>poetical inspired 
books, which revealed auiprieing ideas about the creation of the 
world, or the timee before its creation, jnet as the Unmu'Ukitdi. 
But it must be remembered that the latter undoubtedly is the 
product of the fonrth/tenth c., or even later, and if It refiecte 
to a certain extent some Qarmatian beUefe, we must clearly take 
into coneideratjon the fact that in all such productions, aa in 
every mystic work, usuaUy the moet rudimentary elements and 
superstitions are brought to the fore. Their authors never look 
before themselves, but invariably turn tbeir backs on reality and 
on actual affairs *. 


• Cf. abov«, p. SC, nCM i. 

* Similar cases of of ctsvoU«t, carried away by tbsir 

religious ianciee. are ooouuon io every religion,— ve have only ce tecasm* 
ber the mystiee of the ouddle agee* both catholic and proteetant, the 
Talmud literature, etc. Tha works of all th«ee groupa oloeely Raaoble 
books like the both in spirit, and even io the IsHer. There 

is no roOBCQ whatever to see in them signs of “antiquity", or area “Haai* 
ohasan", or "Uasdakit«'\ or other “ihfluenesa”t the mind of the mystic 
ie oBually poorly famished, and aQ his dreams are made up out nf a very 
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8ucb early IsBialU works es tva’l-gAnJam, or 

Kiidbu'g-sina of Abu H&tim ar'E&si, are, by tbeir extremely 
moderate Tiews, whiob meet probably were those of the rank 
and file of the Ismulia of that period, partlovdarly disappointing 
to seekers after ''impieties It is certain that theee enjssonahea 
who achieved saoh fabulous succeesee could not have won 
hundreds of thousands of illiterate and semi-savage followers 
by initiating them into abstmse phUoeophies, or have roaaed 
their immetkse enthusiaeni by teaching to t he m o^4eim 

or the materialiscQ of the "Dabritee’'. This equally applies 
to the higher circles of the already initiated. This may be 
seen from the considerable literature which arose in the prieatly 
circles of early Ismailism concerning the controversy which 
'raged" some time before the rise of the Fatlmids, or in the 
oarlisat days of thtir career, profc^ly still before they were in a 
position to exercise much moderating infiuence on religious policy. 
This is reflected in the voluicdnous work, by the 

learned Abil h&tim ar-Biei (ef. Ottidi, 20a}. Later on the 
controversy was reviewed and anramed up in 8ayyid*ni 
Eamidu'd'din al<Kirm&ni’s Kiidim'r-nyad (cf' Ouidi, 1$7), in 
which difierences between earlier authors are smoothed over: AbQ 
Ya'qub BS<Si]u, Abfi H&tim aC'BAtl, and an^Nasaf!. It deals 
xritb minute sbadii^ in the interpretation of certaiu verses of 
the Coran, t^minology of philosophical speculations, and versions 
of ia’toU, but no dispute over the important and really fonda* 
mental matters. 

The Spccusation of the application of ia'wU, or dlegorical 
interpretation of things religious, is met with very often, bat 
may be justified only to the extent that the practice was open t^ 
abuse. By itself the theory of ta’wH is perfectly legitimfiM In 
Islam: the Corau iteeh, as is very often pointed orffby the 
Ismailis, makes much use of it, as also do most of the orthodox 
uommeutatora on the Coran, as already diacussed above. 


limited wi of elcjncAMry id«M. Mfo vonder that their eombinatione often 
rojwei each other. 
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There are theories that the third Fatinud caliph, al-Mao^i* 
(394^341/94^963), reversed the e&rliei: religioua policy, talmg 
etriot measures against ertremiste. lamaili literature apparwtly 
shows no trace of saoh reversion. In fact there is nothing strange 
or novel in a "purge” of the ranhs of Ismaili tbeologiaiis, if it 
wae really carried out; from the earliest times reeponaibls Shiite 
leaders were always compelled to take serious steps to combat 
undesirable and misleading mystic STtremism. Any quantity 
of reports to this effect are preeerved id the tradition r^rding 
early Shiite Imams; Ja'far sf-Sidiq », in this reepeot, so to 
apeak, a "classical” example. Not only general history, but to 
^me extent even Ismaili literature itself, preserves the memory of 
the early Fatimid caliphs almost entirely as quite eecular £guree, 
great politicians, or generals, who most probably were not much 
inchned towarda mystic trickery, in the at^e of thur descendant 
aUHSkiin. But the reports concerning a "reform " in the reign 
of al'Mansur may perhaps have some concrete bssis: it was 
probably durirtg his reign that the great compendium of Ismaili 
jifh, the i)a'4'tmw'^/ekfin by QS^i Nu'm&o was completed. Its 
appearance would certainly not have passed unnoticed, and its 
toire and contents, being just the revsiee of the various fantastic 
ideas held in regard to lamaiji dootrioe, probably gave food for 
the of a "reform ”, or the ’‘reversal” of the poM^ of the 
siippoeed "impieties”. * 

It would be difficult to believe ^t such extremely capable 
and gifted inlein as the first FatimidH would be aimple enough 
to kill the goose which was laying the golden eggs for them, 
or to demobilise a vietohoua army in a country still incompletely 
conquered, only to please those whom they desired to conquer. 

1 B, “The Ori|iiw of IsmA’lllank", Gsenbridgw 1940, p. 97 

(from ’Abdn’Uabb&r): "^hdr the de/est of Abu Yazld, Jis, al-Ueasfir, 
protended M return to lalazn ... He listAed to Jnnste sod WndfWnniWe, 
g ad da^ved die ooaainoQ people... He afiected an iaMrest in jurie- 
prudence to ihie day remaina probably 

the central book in Isnaadi hterature, end there is little doubt that it p«r> 
fectiy refleote the IsmMliim trliich was t)te religion of the n m s ne usd«r 
the early Patimids. 
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They could not throw away tba ideas which had proved to possess 
eo great an appeal for the masses, ia order to appease such die* 
contented Sunnis as remained in their kingdom. There are, 
moreover, many proofs that their sucoeeses aud the establishment 
of their own state with its ample resources had given a nea* 
impetus to their ;^eepread propaganda which was ac^ve in 
Central Asia, all over Persia, in Western India, and probably 
in many other places. The ubiquitous da'wati Mi^y&n, earned 
on apparently by the same old and well-tested methods, was 
achieving remarkable succcaees. 

The myth of Ibn al Qadd&Ji* ^^d its evolution, is not only 
intereetiog from the point of view of Ismaili, and of general 
Islamic studies; it may also be useful to students of folklore: 
here we have not merely the fragmentary and conjectural teati* 
mony of slight allusions, but oan trace almost every step with 
remarkable minuteness, through the help of Islamic histone* 
grapby. 

2. The of Ibn f>l-Qadddh and the Umaiiie. 

It is really remarkable that under what may be in a way 
called “tho pressure of the pnbiic opinion'', a myth, invented 
and directed against the most vital and important doctrine of the 
sect, waa fbreed into their own system, and there accommodated 
after some alight modification and toning down. The process 
took a fairly long time, at least some centniies; and here again, 
as it seems, we have an interesting opportunity of following the 
evolution and the different stages of the process. 

As already fully discussed in my previous paper, in tbs 
JBBRAS, 1940 (pp. 74 -76), apparently the earliest so far known 
refutation of the myth (if it be genuine), belongs to al*Mu'i 2 s 
(341-066/95^-978), In his epistle to the chief do*! of Sindh he 
gives a reply to an inquiry, which, briefly stated, comse to this: 
in the oondltions of secrecy Mid obscurity in which the ''cou* 
oealsd" Imams had to five, there was much of vague and oonfns- 
ing talk, as it were ''gossip'*, while few facts were known for 
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certain. The peopk knew that Muhammad b. lam&'Q’e Hucceeeor 
waa ‘Abdu’l-Ub, who was hie real son, and thia ' Abdul-lfth hae 
eaeily been turned into ‘Abdu’l-Mh ibn Maymun al-<iadd&b. 
The caliph ^ber on derelope this ide« by suggesting that this 
pe^ersloD of the true facts was helped by the manner of referring 
to the concealed Imams under some appropriate eomamee; 
al'Maymun (the Divinely Blessed One), or a]*Qadd&h (not the 
"oculist”, but '^myatical spreading sparks of Divine 

wisdom”), and so forth. 

We cannot pronounce as to whether all this is true, or not. 
But it deems that the idea does not imply anything improbable. 

As mentioned above there was apparently some sort of 
religious prejudice against mentioning the '‘concealed ” Imams by 
their names. This possibly was (he reason why the Patimids did 
not broadcast details, true or even fictitious, rogarding their bio* 
graphxee. The institution of tbe periodical so^r, occultation, was 
according to esoteric theories as much decreed by God ae tbe 
periods of or secular authority of tbe Imams. This idea 
was explained arid proved on very many occasions, supported 
by numerous psjaUels from tbe Biblical Coranio legends 
concerning ancient prophets, and so forth. Tbus, from the 
point of view of the religious conscionanese of the community, 
there was nothing shocking, alarming, or suspicious in tbe fact 
that theee three Imsktus not only formed a “blank” in the 
tradition, but even were not well known by their namee. Ap* 
parently it was only later on, in the coarse of time, when tbe 
followers of the patimids had become accustomed to know their« 
Imams by a long series of names, that tbe gap caused by tbe 
absence of thsss three mysterious names began to be ielt, and 
references to tbeee Imams began to appear more and mere fre¬ 
quently. At any rate tbe early authors, like Qidf Na'nftn, 
do not mention them, and give no details whatever. 


I Cf. above, p. 27 sg. 
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The fi»t poeitivo reference to 'Abdu'l*lah b. Ufrymun m the 
all^(cd progenitor of the FAtinuds which I hAre been able to 
trace in the IsmAili works which were accessible to me, belong# 
to the very eod of the fonrth/tenth c. It ie found in a risdla 
by one of the meet eminent lemaili aathore, the chief dSi of 
UesopotamiA and Persia, ^amidu'd'din KirminS,— tii-KtlJipu 
fVr-radd 'ald'UBdriin* al-HoMnl (who was a Zaydite Imam, 
born in 333/244. d. 411/1020; his name was Abu’UHusayn aU 
-Mn’ayyad bl’ldSh Ahmad b. al'Huaajn b. H£run al*Bu^&oI. 
of. Ovide, No. 135). The treatise is a kind of epistb in 1 ‘eply 
to qnestions put to the author by his deputy, ‘ Abdn’l-hl&lik 
b. Muhammad al-Maalnl, the reeldent dff* of Kinoin (which 
at that time of difficult commuzueatloos and political barriers 
HUS chiefly reached via the Vamau, with which it was in close 
touch by saa). It consists of a series of eKplaoaUons of Tartous 
points, and the author ofteu refeis to his earlier works in which 
he had already dealt with many of the matters touched ou in 
the letter. 

In hie book (which, imfortunately, ie not mentioned by its 
real title), the Zaydite author repeats the usual aooasations 
against the Ismailis, which Sayyid^oS Hamldu’d-dln quotes in 
full horn the original,— they present nothing new. It is 
iuterestiog that the basis of these aeouaatiooe is a book, called 
ai’Boldgkti'Uakbar (apparently the same aa the epistle of sJ< 
Mabdi, addressed to Abu Tebir, the famous QsjTuatian leader, 
quoted in tho Farq txtyna'l-Jiraq, pp, 278. 280 >282; see L. Mas- 
• eion’s Biblk^aphy, p. 332, no. 15), The work is obviously an 
impudent fabrication. The author of tbe Edfiifii mentions a 
Quznber of reliable and well-known laroaili books, and Invites 
the accuser to refer to these works, and not to one which doee 
not belong to their literatiu^. His defence generally is an ex- 
planatiou of the fact that words of the sacred text of the Coran 
hare not a mere literal meaning, and that IsmaOism in no way 
contradicts the sharfat of Islam, either in spirit or in letter. 
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Further on he quotes the wordd of his opponent: Know th&t 
the notorious pretender in Egypt who caDs himself eJ*3^dm 
b^amri'liSK (i.e. “ruling by the ooniraand of Ood'*), is in reality 
the one who rules by what God hse not ordered. Be has nothii^ 
to do with the conditions with which an Imam has to compty> 
and he has nothing to do with the descent which be claims for 
himself. The elders of the family of the Prophet are in agreement 
on this point. The truth is that be is a descendant of' Abdu'U 
•l&h b. Mayxnun aUQaddab, who was a heretic. Moreover, if be 
were really a descendant of the bouse of the Prophet 
would it be possible for him to coanifeet so much foolishness and 
depravity, and acta direoted against the shof^al t All this ma&ce 
it impossible for him to deserve the name of an Imam. No 
educated or intelligent man can be deceived by him. Only the 
blind and ignorant are fooled, or those greedy ones amongst his 
associates who know well that all that we have said here is true, 
bat (pretend to disregard it) fer the coosideratiou of materia) 
advantages". 

Here t)ie case is stated with all necessary outspokenness. 
The reference to the “agreement of the eldeis of the house of the 
Prophet " moat probably has in view the solemn refutation of 
the geniUDeoees of the Fatimid claims, and the proclamation of 
thdr impiety, staged in Baghdad with all pomp in 402/1011 ^ 
Sayyid'Di Hamlda’d-din proceeds to refute this passage word 
by word. To our great diseppointment, his argument is baaed 
not on historical, but on religiouB considerations. H.e refers 
summarily to hie previous works, iOib^i’l-Imdmai 

{(hude, 116), and the vja'Umvstahi* (Ovid*, 118). 

In the first the names of the “concealed’' Iraams are not men¬ 
tioned, snd in the second, in the Sbth bSb. they are named in s 
complete geneal<^ of al-H4kiin*. There is, however, no 
refcrenoe to Ibn al-Qaddsb in either these books. The most 
interesting point for us is the fact that he plainly rejects the 


» Cff. de Ocaj*. “aWnwrire P« ®- 
* Of. above, p, 46. 
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descent from Ibn a]'Qa4<iib« ^'od Aseehs dwcent 

from'AH. 

This is precisely s oese of An e^oUric work which explicitly 
states the view that the Fatimid descent was genuine. It is an 
excellent teply to that emrent of opinion amongst onentalista 
which is summed up by B. X^evla in his ‘'Origins of lama'ilism " 
{p. 16):... “historical notes and references in dogmatic and theo¬ 
logical works... where they occur, are probably more reliable 
than the directly historioal writings, because whereas the his¬ 
torical works are considered to be foAir, gr exoteric, the secret 
books on hoqa'iq and 'aq&'id are often esoteric, reserved for 
the chosen few, and thus may contain information withheld from 
the masses". The Sofiya exactly comes under this head; it is 
a confidential reply to an obviously strictly confidential inquiry 
from a local bishop to the headquarters. It was, most probably, 
a kind of secret instruction as to the course of policy. Therefore 
the 6at rejection of any connection with Ibn al*Qadd£b, and the 
absepce of aixy reference to the ft^ct that he was merely a 
or ^ ^ considerable ^;nificance. 

But it is possible to add something even more decisive, if 
we accept the argument of B. Lewis. In his work, SatauH' 
•Htflod (of. Guide, No. 190), which is one of the few moat aecrti 
and important esoteric works in Ismaili literature, Sayyid*nfi 
Ibrahim b. aLHusayn al-HSmidi (d. 567/1162), the second 
Yamamtc in the tenth chapter, plainly mentions 'Abdul-l&h 
h. hfubanunad b. IsmA'Q as the snoceeeor of his father. Further 
on, he plainly calls al-Qi'izD the aon of'Abdu'blah aUMahdl, and 

a few lines later, referring to Muhammad b. Ismi'H, he adds:_ 

‘'wo huva mana^ tZd ‘Abd bin Maymin fVl-tarbiyai'\—i.e. 
"ajid he is said to be brought up by 'Abd («c) b. Maymun". If 
really the Ohdyaiu'UmawdUd is the work of Sayyid-nS al*i£hatUb, 
we must take it for certain that Ibr&him al-BamifU knew it. 
And if so, it is plain that be simply ignored it, only adding, with 
much doubt in his tone, a lew words oonoeroing the supposed 
ooooectiou of the Imam with Ibn abQaddib* 
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It is dlBAppointug Co find that in defence of al-QaVini 
S^yyid-nS, HamEdn’d-din prefers to offer tiothing but some 
complimontd to hia pietj and etiiot adL^ence to the injunctions 
of the eharVat, and a reiuiodor, that he is recognised as an Imam 
by millions* who obey him, etc. But we must be grateful to him 
for his courage in raising the prcblem so plaMy, without the 
usual eraaiTS eiroumlocutioos of tbe majonty of auChor»>, 

His high position and eetabliabed leputation probably permitted 
to hixa to be so outopokeo, without any fear that Ms sxpraasions 
m%ht be wrongly intorpreted by hia riTaJs. HU contemporary, 
the dffS of Syria at the time of al'H&kim, Ab&'l*Faw£ris Ahmad 
b. Ya'qQb, was in a different pouticn, and had to use more 
diplomatio langoa^. 

In hU epistle to one of his sabordinate dd'ia (cf. 0ui4«, 148), 
preoerved in the second volume of the MajnM‘‘ii‘l4arbiy<ii, be 
also apparently refutes such aUegahona, bub doea thin in a manner 
more usual among the Ismailis, by not referring to the enbetance 
of accusations explicitly. His uteresting work is a ueeful 
aunimary of the docCnue of the Injarnat. as it was at the end of 
the fourth/Centh c., concisely and clearly formulated. This Is 
why it was selected by the compiler of the ehreetomathy. It is 
divided into 16 bdbd, dealing with the different points of the doc¬ 
trine : the neceHSity for an Imam, Uis insufficiency of the Coran 
and the rules of exteniaJ worship alone tor guidance, on impoasU 
bility of an Imam being elected, the naff (b. IV), the refutatdoo 
of the Zaydia, the preferentlaJ right of 'Ali to the Imamat, the 
impOBsibilitj of having two or more Imams at one and the same 
time. The ninth b£b epeoiaUy eiplains why the Imamat con 
never pass Co any one who is not an Alid by birth. The XXth 
bob ezplaizu tbe impoesibUity of the discontinuance of the line 
of the Imama It quotes tbe genealogy of aJ-Hakim, not men¬ 
tioning tbe names of the three coicealad Imams and also a 

> H» psaboni after ol-QlIm ae unal al44abd! bil.Uh b. etc’imma- 
H'A4MaibaH'l>mck0tOr*t* min c'dffi'UOi b. Ja'fiu of.eadiq, ete. Bctb 
Issa'Q and UabemnMtd h. Zaoa&'U are overbekeh, at l««et hi mj oepr. 
That is dmply tbs iotxbe*s erter, is elsor horn the itch Ub. 

10 
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HYTiS OF I£Et AL-QADDiH AND THE ISKliLlS. 

portion of tbe semion^ delivered by bim (at that an eleven 
yean old boy) in 366/d6C, on hie ajceoding the throne after the 
death of bis father^ al**A 2 i£. The Xllth bob esplains the 
validity of the encceaeion of a minor; the Xlllth bob gi^el a 
reply to ^e quee^on why the Lnaraat muet remain in the line 
of Muhammad b. lama*!!, although this would go contrary to 
tbe rulee laid down in Jiqh about inberiUiioe in genera). Tbe 
XrVth bib explaine the doctrine of ufttdr, or occnltation; the 
XYth b&> e^Iaine, why the genealogy of the Imam ahonld be 
publicly repeated In the moeqnee; and the XVlth bob deals 
with the qceetion of the utnation which arises when several 
sons of the Imam claim to he manf&4, but the real heir apparent 
is prevented from proving his rights. ^ 

iVom the list of the contents it is obvious that the author 
has intenrionally tonohed on all the queetions which were 
dlspnted in his time; bat he has done it in an abstract and general 
fonn. All tbe traditional proofs of the Imomat are mentioned 
here^ the di£erence is explained between the Imam and 

the m u stomdo*, etc. It is diaappointing that in the case of the 
latter only Biblical examples are cited, and not those from the 
Islamic period. 

Speaking of the Ismaili eeoteric authors of the time of si- 
•Hikim it is impossible to pass In silence over the 

question of the relevance to tbe matter of the genealogy of 
i^.Mahdi, and of the testimony contained in the sacred literatnre 
of tbe Pruses. Through the chance that copies of these books 
came at an aarly date into European libraries, and were specially 
stodied by the ^mous Arabist of the beginning of tbe XXXtii o., 
Sylveetre de Sacy (1756-1836), in his monograph, “Expos4 de 
la Ecligion des Druzee*' (in 2 vole,, Baris, 1638), the Drnxe ideas 
on tbo Imamat, etc., came into circulation long before those of 
the Ismailis. This has led to many misunderstandings,'—this 
time not imposed by the bias or reUgious fanaticism of tbe inter* 

I Tbouh no nazDM ere meoCiooed, the maetor obviously refen to 
the sou ofljDsia^A'tu. 


:os 
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meiilary orthodox hiutoriaos, but bom of iosuffioleut faotiliarity 
with Shi'ite psychology and affairs on the part of tho oriento^listo 
thOQiaelvao. 8. do Sacy has obviouxly naisusdemtood many of 
theao matters» and his errors wero aggravated by others. It is 
really bigh time that the whole Brose literature was re-examined 
in the light of the progrees of laUmic studiee during the last 
hundred yean, and especially of orlgiiial Istnaili works. 

The Druzes, as a Shi'ite sect, apparently have much in 
cotomon in th^ origin with the Ali-ilahia of Persia and Turkey, 
the ^iusaynj or Alawitee of Syria, and probably the real Qamia- 
tiaos of Babrayn, or the sect to which belonged the Umrni’U 
-kUdb, which by chance is still regarded ae a sacred book by the 
IsmaiUs of Central Asia. 

It Is easy to see why these 'extremist group:^ acquired 
ascendency at this time: the activities of al-^kim were such as 
to appeal to theee fanatioal groupa and stimulate their tendency 
towards the “perfecting" of the moderate Ismaili doctrine. As 
is knoun, al*Hakim was bom In 376/986, and ascended tbe throne 
as a boy of ten or eleven after tbe death of his father, al*^ Aafz. 
who died, on 386/996. It is difficult to say whether he was reaQy 
insane, as tbe anti<Patimid sources maiotaiu, or whether he was 
simply a “spoQt child", accustomed since his early ^ to have 
aJl his caprices folfilled, and gradually losing all sense of pro> 
portion and reality in his actions. However strange it may be, 
such freakish and insane-seeming behaviour on the part of relU 
gious parsons has everywhere e-nd always a great appesd for the 
messes: all kinda of faqirs, mendicant darwishee, etc., specially 
oultivaU it,— it is indeed their stock in trade. It is therefore 
by no cneans impossible that these “insane” actions ofabHAkun, 
invariably coloured by a kind of out and out “democratism", 
contained a considerable element of the mere aesroh for popu¬ 
larity, and of oonsciously "playing to the gallery". ^ 


> Cf. abo above, p. 09. 
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CompariDg the Pruze ideas with Uiose of lameiliam, we find 
that in plftoe of a highly syeteiuAtiaed elaborste aobeioe of 
Islamic theology, suoh aa is the Fatimld doct:^, we h&ve a 
cbaotsic bundle of euperstdtioas xayatic speculations in which 
conmoosenae is the least promioent element. The Druse ideas 
on the Imamat, sueceesion, and genealogy of the Imams, etc., are 
quite different from those of the parent religion. The basis of 
tbeir ayatem is the doctrine of the mcamation of the Deity in 
hnman form, whi^ is not found in the Fatlmid system. The 
Imams, Prophets, etc., are of little importance, and historical 
facts are handled with the greatest lack of ceremony. 

The Deity, I!ifawl£*nS, Our Lord, has meamated Bimaelf iu 
human form ten times, as: *Al!, al*B&r, *Aly£, Mu'ill, aI*Q&'im, 
al-Un'izs, al**A 2 l&, Abft ^kkariyS, al*h£an^, and al-HSkim. 
The order of the incarnations varies in different works K It is 
revealed that *A1! appeared in India, in the town called Chin* 
•u*M$ohin (not in Mekka or Medina, as we are aocuatomed to 
think, of. Sacy, I, 18). But no wonder,—this *A1! was quits 
different from the *A1! ibn Abi TSlib known to history. The 
latter, it is revealed, was in reality ‘All ibn ‘Abd Man&f (why, 
and how, I have failed to discover) He was nothing in 
himself, amply a alave and a servant of Our Lord. * Abdul-l&h 
al-Mahdl was bis niAdyat, i.e. in him tbs bzoellent qualities of 
'All have found their perfect development, because abMahd! 
was anperior to him. Hie rsaeon is that ‘All swore aUegiauce to 
Abu Bakr, ‘Umar and ‘Uthm&n, and with all support be 
commanded, and the reeources at bis disposal, he was defeated 
by Mn‘awiya, and his sons become the latter’s subjects, while 


> S«e da 6007, “ Exp ortvoL 2, p. I8.1S. Strs&gely ttiousb, the 
mudber of —re^psen nneh Utsr on in the indisa 

TomAfli ooamuniUM, which to s gree t extent combined the doctrine of 
lODSiEsm with Bindotstio beUefe, such ss tbe theory of Das Avatsr. 
There oan hardly be eny poeribility of direct borrowing, or of common 
origin, unless we poitulsts a Qsrmatian Kuroe (recneaib^ the ten *Iqd4. 
aiyyaj in tbe oase of both. 

a Cf. A, Sodtfu’MovW H>da*ieaM^.^o^ (Ho. 7 in de Sacy^e bet): 
... tyUn*>0*1 ymtown 4ld 'AU^Abt-^iU^vrahvwa'Attb.'Abd Mottdf >.. 
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al-Mabdi, without money and with a handful of men. achieved 
what 'All was newer able to aobieTO 

The ba^c oonditicn for ^e uioamation of Our Lord is to be 
"bom in the purple*', to be a sovereign king from the atut. 
Therefore Our Lord, after these myaterioua ‘Aly&s, al-Bto, 
Mu* ills, wad incarnated fint in al-Qi'im alone. Nor does this 
mean that in thia capacity of his, he (ai>H£kiin} was the eon of 
al-*Az! 2 , and the father of so«and*so; so, Our Lord inoamatee 
Himself wherever and whenever He deekee, wHbout any rules 
being laid down for 

'All, son of AbS T&Ub (or. aa we have seen, in reality of 
Abd Maoif). really was the oads (i.e. Che founder of the line of 
the Imams) at Che time of ''Muhammad b. ‘AbdiT*l&h" (as 
Muh^uximad the Prophet ia ^waya called m the Pnue boohe), 
who wea the sixth N&laq, or law^ver. The earlier Imams are 
hardly ever ref^red Co, exoepC for Ja'far ee-$adiq, who is occa* 
signally dted simply as a theologian, in conneotios with some 
familiar sayings. 

Islam, Che religian revealed to Mu^mmad b. ‘Abdi'l*l&h, 
was not final or perfect. The pioof of thia is Chat by now, Le. 
four hundred yean after him, Che ChristiaDS still outnamber 
the Uoslims in Egypt. Nor^ern AMca, Syria, etc. The last 
and fisah the Seventh was Uubammed b. Ism&'fl, who bae 
revealed a new law, oancelling that of Muhammad (although in 
fact, they often are referred to aa "aharil'atatpi", the “two 
religions”, explained in marginal glossee ae foTisil too la’vnl). 
But it also transpires that the Last, Final, and Seventh 


^ iHd.. as tbs continuation of tbe abcvo. 

V Cf. A. aJ-Bal6gh tfia'n-nihdyai fTl-lato^id (No. S in the Ugt). P«r. 
heps it voulii act be too haxardaiis to coojecture that *>ia Mief nay be to 
Wise eaCeat an evplaxkUreu of the etnoge eot of al-BIklza in imo i ctcy 
M his heir his recaote relative, a direct deeccndant of M^Mabdl 

by a differeot line, Abul^QUm 'AtduVBnbm&n (or 'Abdti’r*Babhu> 
b. al<Y&« b. AM 'AH (d. aSS/eCl) b. al*HebdI, who wm prvolaised 

aa heir to tbe throne in 404/1018. AAar al-9Akim’s dseth he proclauned 
hicoeelf the indepecdeat rulw of Syria jwbote he was tbe governor). But 
bis rule soon became unpopular, he was arroeted, brought to Egypt, oast 
mto prtion, sod died there about 415/1084. prebebly poieooed. 
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n*4e ai'MAhdi as u'ell i. Further, in addition to theoe duplicated 
seventh Our Lord al*H&kira has also revealed a new 

religion,•^obviously tho ono compiled by Hamaa, the focindor 
of the Druse sect. 

It is interesting to note that jnst as * AH was the aede of the 
time of Mahammad the Prophet, so 'Abdu’UIab b. Kaymun 
al.Qaddab the osds of Muhammad b, Ismi*!!. ^ Bnt. to 
oxa surprise, the eery same 'Abdul4ah appears also to be tho 
o«w of al'Mshdl and just as between 'All and Muhammad b. 
fsma'n there were six links, so there should have been uz (or 
even seven) links between Mubaminad b, his osos 

'Abdn'l-lsb, and al>Mahdl. Seven names are really quoted: 
lKES&‘il {II}, Muhammad, Ahmad, 'Abdul-lih, Huhammad, 
Husayn, and Alunad. It appears that al*Mahdi was aither this 
letter Ahmad, or the son of this Ahmad *. On top of all it appears 
that 'Abdu’l-Iah, mentioned as the fourth name in this line, was 
*Abdu’l-lah b, Maymun abQad<i£h himself. The next name, 
that of Mubainniad, is accompanied with a note to tbe effect 
that he was '‘of the stock of al*Qadd£h and of ffusayn/'— which 
Husayn, is not explained. And his successor, the sixth in the 
line, Husayn, is noted as merely “of.the stock of al'Qaddah" 
Thus we have three 'Abdn'Mali b. MaymOn al*Qadd£b^ to 
deal with: the first was tbe osds of Mnhanuoad b. Isdi£'Q, the 
eeoond was the oeds of al-Mahdi, and the third was an Imam, 

> As is itatod la an-Na^^'l-i/ia/t, by Qanias {N'o. 9 in the list), 
«f. I, 74 ad 7}, 4]-KBbd4 or Sa^Id b. Ahmad, wee the aevanth 

A*4^. hi o^fiodd 'aU'A.VufajH (Ho. Ifi ia ^e list), be is called the 
of a]*^’ia, appemtly the tsm la the bigbw eeoM vhioh it 
AM ia later Persian IsuaUisca. But it is dednltoly stated that be was the 
father of al'Qd'im: <tttere7-Afaufd no/^A« miAA4», j.e. "smaifesied 
himself from him". He. al.Cllm, wea acties and scMldiur tbroush al. 
.MahdI. !''—■* «-*- 

* Cf. BxpcM, X, 84«S6. Sosetunes he is simply caOod "Qadd&h’\ 
aod wmetioee Kaymun al.Qadd&h. so that there is oomplete obaoe. 

* Tbe same ‘'QaddSb'* is eaUed tbe vofi {>.a ords) of al-Mb^ ao 

the same (No. € in the list). 

« He is usimlly celled io Drose terts fo'ld b. Ahmad, obviously for 
Mohamaad b. Ahmad of the Ismaili texts, the uneie is od auaidian of el* 
•Mshdl. 

* Cf. Bsjmm, I, tt. 
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liic dewndant of .Mulminmad b, UmVfl. midway between 
the latter and aUMahdl. 

At the eame time one of tb© savied woi ks reap<‘ct&iHy quotes 
the saying attpibuted to al-Mu'ize; ''J am tlir aoventh in tb© 
second beptade; after me there will be no more eomplete hep. 
tsde^'J. Aa is kI^o^ru» fthMu'iaa really was the fourteenth 
Imam, aooording to lajnaili ideas, mid a)-SAkim the eixtoentb. 
Therefore, (dtJjough the eaying was indented (or amplified) in 
aI.l}Alum*e time, it is obTioua that the lamaUl genealogy was 
recognieod aa true. Moreover, apoaking of the Imame after 
Muhammad b. luuii'Il, it ia aaid that '*tbey were three, and al. 
•Mahd! was the fourth of them’', and it la added that they had 
also three "lehaH/tu" What wero tbeao khaUfas: mtitawda, 
iDame, or their or 1 * 

AU thii nay be an ozoellent aped men of highly myatio 
apeoulallona, but from the point of view of history it ia pure 
oouaenae. 

We have already disciiMud (of, above, pp, 4Ji.46) the theory 
of B. Lewie, "The Origina of iHmA'fliam*’. pp. 71-73, oonoeming 
the "bidden Imama", baaed partly on tlioae epeoulatioiu of tbe 
Druaea, and partly on a faulty oopy of tho OMi/tUu'l-motvdlid, 
in which the name of tbe Imam ’Abdu’UlUi b. Mubanmad b. 
Xem&'Il ie omitted from ita proper plooe. The geneabgy of the 
tNitijmda, suggested by him, Mubammad b. femA’ll — Abmed 
— Ijuaayn —‘AK (from the (?Affyaiu'i'ti»vdi{d} ~ aUQ&’im, ia 
impoeajbic. Mubamnmd b. lemA’il wee most probably bom 

> u. «} 

* (Ne. IS). the same in a».^affgu7* 

sUqA, iriiMe it ia eaid that aljtlsbdr wu tb« Jovth of tha lAui^i tae 
Awco we f*vm S^’id b- 

* Aooording to the y*tbald terzninolog;. the nMnbon of the ArO 

beptade of the fmama wece oelled eiammiS^ wbUa thoee of Ute eeoond — 
UiiiiaM', Tboa thia title vee eepUoi both Co ehHeKdl and al.Q&’iED. 
Xe ia dWoolC to eee what it mrMT ^ the Dfusea; of. atiSintv'Umuttp g fin a .♦ 
«ea (WfaafMn f4b»'«.4vm So'li t. Ahmad at-Uahdlfi dour 

Uu^mmtod^lmd^ipathaJath khvJt^’ min gabU-Mm. Thus Ueppeara 

ia the deuf of liXubatniDad b. loDa^n titoce were eeven Ireeavi, and 
the Uud/tfA' were Che first three,.-al.Uahdl waa not one of thaee. ooa* 
Crary to what ie ataced above. 
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al>oul 120/73$, oiid al.Q&’im di«d in S34/946. Aa alreadr meo. 
tioced above, thia givee five generationB for 814 lim&r Tatars, or 
40 yeara per generation. Even if we mtore tbe omitted name 
of 'Abdn'M&li, it shall be 36 yeete per geneiation, while for tlie 
historical Fatimids it is only 23. Cf. above, p. 54. 

Thus a reference to the original text completely changes 
the situation. This is particularly necessary with r^ard to 
the Druse texts; de Sacy's analysis or summary is quite obsolete 
now, WiB '‘orientation" is quite different &om the modem b^ 
oause he, with all his great eraditioD. hod no knowledge of many 
matters which have become (mown in the course of the centory 
which haa elapsed since his time. 

We can now easily see that tiM fatllr of Ibn abQadd&b being 
the anoestOT of aI*Mahdi transformed every *Abdiil*l&h into 
‘Abdul'l&b b. hfaymfln aI*Qadd&h. This was in no way repug¬ 
nant to the mystical menlalftj. These transformations prove 
only one thing defiiutely, he. that knowledge concerning ths 
true beater of tbs name was as vague in sectarian circlee as it 
was in those of thsir opponente. For non-Umaills he was a 
kind of Sbaytan, who was always at hand to be blamed for 
everything. For the sectaruHis it was the name of a supposed 
saint, about whom their memory was blank. But, as many 
other genuine saints were just in the same position, Ch^ oould 
give him the benefit of the doubt. 

The perusal of the Druze literature which is chiefly based 
on these mystic, or merely superstitious belief, is very infftmo> 
tive, as it allows us an insight into the hidden causes of various 
prcjudicee in the handling of historioal tradition; we can see that 
ai-hfahdf, although he was supposed to be the (second) Seventh 
M&taq, the rsvealor of the Final and the Most Perfect Religion, 
and although ho was admittedly ths father of the first and 
greatest incarnation of Our Lord, 9d*Q£’im, and was superior 
in rank to ‘All aud all his predeceesora, he, al.Mahdl, was never* 
theleas regarded as the “slave and subordinate" of Our Lord, 
his son, al*Q£*iuj. Why is this sol We may with full right 
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suapeot/ thAt tt is cot onlp beoauso ho vm not '*boni m' Iho 
purple", but also ibr a reason that may appear Tsry trivud to 
us: his name wa« 'Abdu’Hah or, still worse, ‘Ubaydn'liah. A 
person with sneb a plebeiaii came cannot be the Lord. It is 
moreover quite posable that this is one of the reasons why all 
the cniiierous' Abdu*l*l&li8 were ao easily associated with' Abdn’l* 
•iSb h. Maymiin: beoanse 'oM, aUve, cannot bo the name of the 
Ixrri. 

We may suspect that the omission of al-Mahdl in Che 
and his replacement by a apurions was 
not only dne to the confosion of himself with Muhammad b. 
Ahmad, snmamed Sa^id, his uncle, but was also infLoenced by 
the eame prejudioe. 

Turning ^ain to the OhdyainL'UmaiDa^, we may see that, 
so far ae the Qadd£h myth is concerned, this work apparently 
forms the lirst and as yet a very feeble attempt at coinpromise. 
Here '‘al<Qadd£Ji,"^it is not clear whether Maynifiu or his 
son,— appears as one of those to whom certain Imams entrusted 
(fooffiz) thmr hein during their minority. Leaving aside the 
BibUc^ prototypes, it spears that the predeceeeor and saq^ 
cessor of ’‘al-Qaddah " daring the Islamic period were the foUov- 
ing^ Muhammad b. abiianadyya as the loofi in charge of 
Imam Husayn an obvious error for 'Ah b. al-K^^y°* 
surnamed Zaynu’l-'abidin,—an entirely spurious tradition, 
which rests apparently on some spem^, noo^histodcal grounds. 
Husayn, of course, was an elder brother of ^ 

-Hanahyya} and, later, al-Hahdi Sa*lduU-Kbayr in charge of 
ai-Qa'im.' There is, however, not a word to the effect that 

1 It, id inf nr filing that while nAi-m»in /s fi«Ur»g *Ab<iu*l>14h b. ttaymaQ, 
Idrb not ^7 s^eratedi him his father, but sIm took into 
ooneiHeretion the xiSQal stocy oonoexaios his betog saoo o od o d bf hit mu 
AJ jmad (in bis pert of the progenitor of the TatiToidsh Ai may be eaco. 
from the trsMlettoa of the ZcSrv‘l-ma‘6ni. furtber on, be menfaooa tbeS 
'Abdul.iah b. UaTinAii handed his hl^ raslc after hicaself to an Abroad. 
But this Ahmed was a d4«eendant of^AH, sod nM his son. It would be 
•xeeedinKl; mtoreeting to find out wbe^ter there was asTtbjns Uke a 
historie foiindatioa for detail. whether 8 a 77 id'a& Idria doee not 
here entirely depend on hie own |uoua 
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this “sUQadd&l;'' was a nw^toipia' Im&ni, Uha al-Mahdi, Aa we 
o&Q sea, MTij^ftounad b. al*I^anaAyya, inantioced here» is also 
not always ragardad aa sacb. There U not the slightest ground 
for aay bellof that on cartaic occasions IsmaUisiu recognised the 
temporary transfer of the Imaiuat to a non-Alid, Contrary to 
this, Tsmaili dogmatic aud esoteric works are not only unanimous, 
but also emphatic on tbo point that nerer, and under no 
oireumsiancee, can the Imamat pass to any one who is not of 
the 'Ur<a, or progeny of Fatima, As mentioned abore, the term 
mvtifiioda' by no means always implies a mustawda! fnkfm. It 
is an ordin^y adjeotire, or participle, sjid may be applied to 
any one. ^ 

Whatever may be tbe real relation between the Ghdyctiit'h 
and the ZahrH'Uma'nni of Sayyid*ni Idris, a work of 
the middle of the ointh/iiAeenth o., it appears that in the latter 


I In additioQ tc what has been said coooeming (He tema wmfowAi* 
en 64 se. above, it may he meetiened that Sayyid-o& Idrfa qte^dng 
•of ^'(jaddah Text. p. 47), Mtibaousad b, 

iBma'tl having bem entrusted (o hU caro, aznploTS the phrase: 

«M wmtawda,' amri-ht. The mwaning of (be last words is not elear. Some 
balp sw^ be derived from another ptitwage in ti;o aajne work (Text, p. 79}, 
tbe story of the death of al^QA'ica, and Uie deolaratioa of his wiH: wo’stow- 
dn*o~ki» mthaut i 90 t^’hi'l~ManfQr. tee nA9fa 'nJan-hi mo 'iiada-hH la-ha. 
Fa-Una Jaiadhar nueftueda’en iCl-AfORffif bCl-Uh. Taken oa( of its 
•eoBtext, this Quotation would prove beyond doubt, on (be linee of (be 
usoal iatorpretatioo of tbo mpHcations of tbe term muttawda\ that 
Jawdhar was lo fact a oastaiorfa* /tedm for al«Mansu^> Tbe context, 
bowever, obviously a paraphrase of an early doonmeDt (beg. of (be ^Sifo of 
Jawdber}. olsarly shows (ba( (bis wea not tiie case. rosily, there 
obviously was oo need in sueh a dignitary while al-Q&’lm was 
Irring. It seems eleer that Ib reality Jawdhsr was Dothing more (ban a 
trasi^ witoeas. and tbepAyricol guanhan of tha important Mta doouaeot 
eoBtaining (be will of the calipb. By his position lie was nothing more 
than a trusted tieasurer and tbe raanagar of the palace, Is the acoount 
there are plain^ mentioned tbe sAwy&n and tbe fd^MV'rv<6a, probably 
tbe higbeet religious authority, and Jswdhar hcmself baa to akc those 
present whether they realise hie own position of trost with tba Imeoo. 
jt follows that there is no eonneotion bstwoeo his bring tba guardian of tbs 
dooaraoot and his rank in the religious hisraroby. In ambigolty of 
tbe Arabic relative pronouns it is not easy to be oertain whether tlu wms 
iM na^ 'alay.At tM ^d&<sdo*Au reier to Jawdhar, or to al*Uan.7fir. 
The letter is more probable. ITius Uie expression muMwda* amridVi in 
ell (irobability means ''entrusted with the order, or will (of Isroi'd) ooc* 
ossniog him (i.e. Hubainmad b. Ismail)'*, either the written or tbe orri 
deelaration. • • and nothing more. 
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the cocnproiiuse is coraplote, aod tho Qiv i d &h raytb lus been 
finally acoommodatod in Ismaili UteraCure, 

Obviously tmdar tho lafiueuoe of general higtoriea] literature> 
Sayyid*nS Idris admits ''al*QaddSh" as %n lamaiU saint. Be 
duly diforeatiatoe between the &ther, Mayoun, and the son. 
‘Abdu’I'lab, Both are c&nooised in the rank of i.e. 

ti*asted high priests, whose fouotions were to ''screen” the real 
Imam from his enemies. The father a assooiated with Isin&'H 
b. Ja'far, and 'Abdu'M&b with his son Mubaminad, to give the 
etory a greater degree of verisiinilitGde. The story most probably 
has aa much historical substratum sa many other eaoterk revela¬ 
tions of this kind. The institution of meet probably, 

belongs to a period at least a century later. There is not the 
sHghtest trace of it either in the Icbna-'sshsri or in non-aectarian 
literature. Thus all this can be nothing more than a pious 
fiction. 

To sum up, the question of ‘Abdul-lib b. hlaymun so far 
as voncems lamaili Uterature, stands as follows. The earlieet 
sources never mention him, and apparently preserve no memory 
of him. Later, apparently after the theory, possibly advanced 
by Ibn Raaa&m, began to spread, we find documante unequi¬ 
vocally refuting these theories: the epistle of al-Mu'ha, and 
by Hamidu'd-din al-Kirmanl. Apparently these 
authors in fact knew nothing about him, and therefore were 
enable to pin down the falslficators by quoting any definit«> 
historical details. 

Still later, however, the legend becomes too widely known 
in non-lsmsiii circles, and, in the absence of detailed historical 
information concerning that early period, too difficult to refute 
convincingly. Therefore a oertain “tactical” comproraise was 
introduced in IsmaiL literature, and 'Abdu’l-lih b. MaynOn, 
together with his father, were posthumously canonised in the 
rsjik of ^v^dhs, although this rank, moat probably, bad not come 
into existence until much later after his death. The procees of 
the canonisation of these early worthies was completed not 
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iftAfliftf titan the niDth/fifteoctb o., i.e. s$ven ceniurw after 
death 0 /‘Abdu*l*l&h b. Uaytaun. 

It ie therefore clear that there is very little probability that 
Iba aI*Qadd&h played any prominent part in the lanxichiog of the 
Ismaili doctrine, and there otmously id no foundation 'wbaterer 
to regard him as the progenitor of the Fatuziida. 




VI. TRAJS8LATI0NS. 


Hot*. —III tb0 tnatlaCuma offond boro Sgiiro* in hMvy C^pe, vjthin 
squaro parenUi««M, abow vbe boguming of th» oorrMpcoding pag«« m 
tho ori^aal Mxb of oxtmow in Arabic, aditod Anrtbar od. In Uio £nit 
works, trausktod hwe, L«. tbc JaiitOrv’UImdn and the ^roi of Ja'fi? 
aUHajtb, such 6guita refer to the t«n edited ia the SitOelki 0 / <*« yaealiy 
q/ ArU, SgTpCian Uiuversitj. Cairo, vol. IV, 1939 ({mblishad tn 1939), 

It must be carefuUi noted Utet refereneee in tho indaxas, given 
further on. i/ gisttt tn hsavy typt, refer to the oHgirtai ttai, to die 
Borreepouding pegs# of the tMcslations, bs mvhed in the way taen- 
tiooed above. As the tost of the first two worta is net published ben, 
referonon (o tliaee, in heavy type, are aooloeed in yoreniheew bi the index. 


1 . IsHtdrVf'Ulnam, 

(Sot the work and tbe autiior see above, pp. 7-10.) 

The Book 00 the Concealment of the Imam and the Depar. 
tore of the Dffis to Different Provincee in Search of Him. 

In the name of Glod, the Mercjfol, the CompaesionAtel 
Praise be to Qod,— great praise,— which is appropriate 
to Him, and which tnily belongs to Him j And bleaemgs of Qod 
he upon Miihamm aH, the head of God's Apostlee, and upon the 
members of his family, the pure,— great bleesiogs I 

Know, reader (of this book),— may God make thee a 
knower of the limtht— that ae soon ae the dA'U lost touch with 
the Imam, and remained in great confudon, the principal 
amongst them hdd a meotung in the town of * Askar Mukram 
They were seven <: Abh Qhaflr, Abfk Salacaa, AbS’l-Hasan b. 


^ Kcw iwcwustoot, but iu Uie lV/X*tb c. • large aad flourishing 
town on both btin k t of the MagWi^yin (Abi Garvsr) btanob of Cbe Qirun 
river in Suldstftn. abont 28 milsa South of Snus^. Nov ruini near 
Saadi Qlr. 

* Ab can be eem, there are only ais naiuBe mBotionad; «o it is bi wll 
ooplsa that I have bem able to eiamina. 
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at-TirmidM, JiySdi b. Al-Khaeb'^wi, Abmad b, al-Ma^f^ill, aod 
Abu MuijammMi al-Kufi* the latter being the father of Aba 
MaJuQl, the one who (later on) slaughtered (at Salamiyya) the 
dependenta of our lords, the deaceodante of the ^het,— 
bleauogs of God be upon them I * 

When the people, mentioned above, met, they said: '‘We 
have lost touch with our Imam. Without him our prayer, feet 
(eto.) is of no use. We do not know, to whom we should band 
the religioue tax (asbot),” (Later on) they held a meeting also 
with their subordinates (oiyKyd') and aympathisera. These 
<! 0 lie«rted donations, and said to the do'le mentioned in the 
beginnii^ of this narrative: “Go, disperse in the provinces of 
Persia, ‘Iriq, HarrlaiS, and the Taman, and search for him”. 
Accordingly, tixe dffU started on their journey, dispersing 
everywhere, each of them carrying with him a deacriptiou of the 
appearance and oliaractoristio features of the Imam. They 
travelled in the guise of wanderir^ haters, carrying with them 
on their donkeys different wares, such aa pepper, aromatic 
plants, spindles, mirrors, frankincense, and different kinds of 
millioerv that find demand amongst women. 

Amoi^t tliemselTw they agreed to meet on a fixed date 
at a certain place, selected in every province, different districts 
of which were allotted to every one of them 'to be toured. So 
that, completing their tour in a oertain province, they would 
meet at an agreed place, informing each other ae to whether 
they had coUeoted any news (about the Xmwn). And if they 
could not find him in one province, they would tour another, in 
which another meeting place would be fixed. 

I His nan» sppean both In tiie form of sod Jlyida. 

* This is quite uspoeBibU, sad is probably due to tbe ceineideace lo 
nsroM. Abi'i Mubsutiusd al-Eufl, who is known to gener^ bistcry under 
the of Zakfhya b. Ushduya, the Tether of Ab^ Uehsul. i.e. Eoseyn 
aineresd Mbibu’sh-ehAms. "the cos pocseesng a (prophetio) mole’', 
could Mt have been one of ti)« santor df‘U in the serlp yean of tbe third/ 
ninth e.. beoauee he had sens Just over cweacy years of age in 290/Mt. 

t Harria. a town in ^pperEesopotenue, is hero caUed^esfra. “island ", 
or ** wetion " obviously in tlie senro of "pruviiice’*, as the term is used hi 
laoaili texts. Cf. above, p. tO, note 1 . 
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Whenever cliildren aiid womc*n came around them, they 
would uk theae whether there wee ia their locality a penoj^ 
anewerjng such-and-such description- This was don© ewa-where. 
Thus they toured the provinces of Aleppo (HaUb), Upper 
Mesopotamia, [94] and other placee, bat fouud nothing. Later 
on they came to the district of Hun$, and happened to be 
near hfa'arratii'n-Nu'menTheix (next) meeting place they 
appointed the moet^ue of that town. So it happened that 
the Imam also was in the same district, namely in the hiJIs 
of Samaq (dabalu’s*Sum§.q}, in the monastery known aa "the 
Hooaatery of sparrows” (dayr ’ax/firin), near Kafrabb&ra*. 

When Ahh ObaHr, with Jiyida, were passing Ma'arratu’n* 
'Ku'm&n, situated in the Sumaq hills, they were (as usoal) 
sboutii^ (offering) their goods: spindles, frankincense, mirrors, 
eto. Some women and children came out to them, and they, as 
usual, asked theae whether there was amongst them a man, 
having $uoh-and*8ach appearance. To their surprise, a boy and 
a woman demanded from them as a present something from their 
goods, promising to show them where the person answering 
their description oould be found. They offered to them mastic, 
frankincense, and other things, liked by women and children. 
The woman and the child told them t that when just a short 
while ago they were passing near the "Mcnsaterj of sparrows”, 
(they saw) the person (standing) with his servant. Abu Ghafir 
exclaimed: *' Allah, Allah [ Show me the way to the mouestery (’ ’ 
He rode on his donkey to, and reached the monastery. He took 


> Balaauyya lua ES.br.£, from Hiun^ md E.&.E. from Huma, omr«r 
the letfcer. juft over twenty mika. Me^arratu'o^^u^man is now a 
ereaU town fiuther K.W. It is probably xeihrred to hete becauee at 
that early period it waa mere usportaot tbiA ^am& (aaoieot Eplphaala). 
Hime (aneieot GnMsea) ia also pronouneed Hessf. 

s F. Thift obviou^ rafare to what is shows on tba map aa 

“TeU Afbr". epprex^mat^ hatf way between Hamft and Ua^^. re* 
yarded as beloumg to the distriot of the viUam Kafrsbbdm, about tan 
mUee South of ^be name of the htlle, J. Sumaq, doaa zwt appear 

on ibe isapa,—probably it is an earlier vemoa of the p r eeeait J. Ao- 
»&riy7a. For U-f-r g.w-fn read RaCnbbum. SuiBi4}a la new the sama of 
a vuIsM East of Ta^9« 

s For ta-ku read {as in F-) Is-Aumd. 
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out the paper with the detoription whioh he hed with him (tn 
order to re^eeh hie memory), because he had never seen the 
Ima/D personally before that. But when be glanced at 
Imaza. be (at once) recognised him irom the deecription. Hd> 
rushed from his donkey and fell prostrated bdbre Ood> thanking 
Him that he had foimd him, for wboro he was in search. (Then) 
be bowed to the Imam, and the latter asked him: ''Who art 
tbont’* The dS\ mentioned his name, sod explained that 
seven of them, the iSU, smce that day exactly a year before, 
were in search of him, after they had lost touch with him. Ee, 
just as the other bad searched for him (all the time), m 
far bting unsuccessful. The Imam replied that he came to the 
place to hide himself, and these people came to expose him. 
“But a# then bast come bere,^ added the Imam,— wnH thon 
hHSt met mo,— go back, and send a word to all thy colleagues 
to come here and see me, so that I may meet them, and give 
orders with which you may return, by the will of God'*, 

With great relief and jubilation Abn Ghaftr went to bis 
coUeaguas, who were immensely gladdened. All came to 
the "hfaoaatery of sparrows'’, to meet the Imam, He ordered 
them to return to their homes, and to inform the other dd'is 
about his being found. So, the seven dSU returned, and in* 
formed all tbs d&'ls everywhere. Later on a number of them 
visited the Imam, greeting him, and praising God at being 
able again to be in touch with him. The Imam received them 
with great kindness, and said to them: “1 Kved here for sometime, 
birt it is impossible to find here edtber medicine when required, 
or e surgeon for bleeding when ozie is m need of him, nor is there 
any bath available*’. Therefore the dSis went (in search for a 
better place) to the towns Sbebun (I), Ramfi, and Eaft TV) (I) i. 
Inddentally they visited Salamiyya, This waa a newly built 

i ghabfio (or gbaymi), mi 4 Kafr 'fib moat'probably are tiie aemee 
of local vUla^, which ao longer exist. They are not roforted to bw f 
laban. PerhH** Kaft T4b (a tiie aame as * Aynt&b, the well bwwn town * 
North of Aleppo, now ia Tyrrkey. 
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WTO, founded by MufeRBUnad b. Abdi’UUh b. Silih, [95] 
whom the caliph aont away from BoghdH orderii^ him W lea^e 
the city, and to find for himself a town in which he could build 
a bouje» and to lire there i. There was near the site (ct 
miyya) a coUeotioo, of twenty-four ChrisUen monasteries. 
M u h ammad b. ^Abdi’Ul&h b. $ilih built a wall aroond it (read 
and settled there with his slaTea, expelling the original 
inbahitante. He sent a word to the caliph in Baghdad, who wm 
! us consifi, informing Mm that he bad eettlsd in a town, situated 
in a remote comer (of the kingdoin); bet he wished to make it 
proeperoua, and for this resaon he wished the caliph to send a 
proclamatioQ to merebaote in every town, inTitiog them to come 
and trade at its market, so that it might become weedtby. He 
bruit in throe months* time a bazar, being neTBC tired of super* 
Tiaing the workers, hferohants began to coma and open their 
shops, and (Salamiyya) gradually beeaoae a prosperous town, 
Tho tradesmen who used to Tiaib it did not like to leave it; so 
(some) asked permission of the owner to settle there. The 
owner used to permit ibis to them, and tho merchants began to 
bring their wares; their slaves began to dellror these, also 
reqniring place to stay in the town. 8o in Salamiyya there were 
formed spedal quarters for merchants. The owner invited them 
to settle in groups (according to their origin). Therefore natives 
of different places settled separately: those who came from Balkb, 
from Medina, from Halab, Baqqa, etc. 

Tbe dSu came to Mahammad b. ‘Abdi'l-lah b. S&lilp, and 
wfttd to him that there was a merchant from Bs^ra who dasiisd 


> SalMiuTTft WM Qot flooded by Huhaiuinad b. 'Abdi’bUb, but 
oerteioJy ceoddar^ly «spead«d by tho attractioa of nsw setdars. 
town is vary old. s^paxsAtly, there nmet have beeo maoy BTSSsCwa 
eburches,— carved stoiMS are »m samwoui then. Ibe relatives of ua 
Abbasids settled there soon after the ohaoce of the dynasty, i.e. sbont 
the middle of the second/eighth e. Mubammad b. *AbdiUJih b. 
la not menboued by Tabari. But hts father abeady had a sumpiueis 
houBo there, vhioh the oelipb al-Uahdl {IS8*'169/77b-78e) viaitedi he was 
the ^vemor of Iraq for a time, end it is quite peaaible that Ua aon. 
Kubafenad. waa naOy a^sd tc bis fetbor's estate. 
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to obbun the usual permissiOQ to sottlo in the town. (The 
O'tmer) ordered them to select a suitahle plot in which the appU- 
cant would feel comfortable; he earmarked a plot along the mwn 
street, near the baser. The dffis boi^ht for (tb^ Imam) the 
house of a cert^ Aba Faxlm. The Imam setUed in Salamijya 
joet in the same way as ordinary merohauU. When he came to 
lire thero, he buUt high walls (around), palled down oM bnUdinge, 
and vectod new once. He married; bis followers and dd'ia began 
to come to him. later on he built a new lofty building (go^). 

The name of ^e Imam woe 'Abdu’i-l&h the elder (or the 
Great, Alcbar) He used Co send his dSU everywhere secretly, 
oommissioaing them, or dismissing from service (as required). 
Di appearance he was an ordinary merchant. Two sons were 
bom to him in Salamiyya, Ahmad and Ibrahim. He died 
there, and his son Ahmad, not Ibrabun, succeeded him as an 
Imam. Imam Ahmad (b. 'Abdi*l-l&h) had a son, al-^nsayn, 
who (after his death) became Che Imam; he was the father of 
al-Uahdl. Imam Ahmad also had another son, Sa'lda’l-Khayr. 
Imam al-Huaayn lived until al*h£ahdi was born to him Before 
his death he put his son in charge of his own brother, Sa‘idu’1* 
•khayr, because al-Mahdl was still a minor. But Sa*id usurped 
the Imamat, and designated one of his own sons as his eaceeasor. 
This his eon died (soon). Then he appointed another son, who 
also died. He had ten sons whom he appointed as his succeasors 
one after another, bat all of them died. Thus he found that the 
Imamat can only belong to him who had the right to it. [96] 
Then he repented, and prayed God for forgiveness. Sum* 
raoniog all the dd’ia, he explained to them that he himself 
was only a guardian of (his nephew) al-Mahdl. EealMng this, 
Sa‘Id returned the Imamat to al-Mahdl (when the latter reached 
majority), giving an account of what he had done. In this way 


' ITo other'Abdul'l&h is msntjoned furihor o&. Most probably this 
Ismonly «a honoriftc spithot. 

> Of. aboTe, p. 42 oq. 
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ol'Mabdl bectune the Imdoi i. A poot commemorated Ibis ia 
tha couplet as foUotvs; 

God hoe given thee aomething, than wliicb there is nothing 
higher; 

How m&ny people there are who wish prevent it from 
reaching thee, keopmg it for theniBelvee 
Instead of thee ( But Ood denied it to all, handing it over 
To thee,*— and thus the preoioua necklace is put around thj 
own neck 

The first thing that al-Mahdl did* was to invite Abu’l* 
•HnsaTu b. aI*A8wad to stay in the town of Ham&. He wa.s a 
very clever man. Mahdi asud to him: ''1 appoint thee to bo the 
head of all dSis; whomsoever thou makest a he shall 

be the headman, and whomsoever thon makeet a subordinate, 
he shall be a subordinate. Thon shalt reside on the road to 
Bgypt*'. After this ^ dd'w began to report to Abfil*Huaayn» 
Bubmittii^ to him the taies which they coUected {saJeSl), and 
presents, and he forwarded all this to al-h£^idi. , 

The first thing that Abd’]*Husayu {appointed as the chief 
dSl) had done in the way of altering the arrangements (which 
existed before him) was this: when Abil Muhammad, the dd‘\ of 
Kofa, died, he left three sons,— Abul'Q&sim, AbG Maheul, and 
Abnl*'Abbas They had a bTother'in*Iaw, the husband of 
their own sister; they murdered bim on the aocusa^n of his 
being an enemy (of the religion), disobedient to the Imam. Their 
sister complained, but they insisted, saying that their brother, 
in.law W8k9 a traitor *. Abu*].Husayn dismissed AbQ’bQSsim 
b. Ab! Muhammad from the post of the dffi of Kufa; and the 
latter, together with his brothers, was forious. They wrote to 
aUMahdi, complaining that AbQ’l-Hnaayn deprived them of the 

^ Cf. above, p. 42 sq. In F. —a'2arM.A«m 
s In ?, the qaatfain u omitted. Tba nenhlan* ia ban a nuCapbor. 
s In r.—tfffloia inWead of^owoto. 

* T. adds Uui^ammad (as a reel oarne of this Abu*!*' Abb&s). Fuilbet 
ooF. reads: tra ... 

s In F.— *vtAico. 
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^»*ahjp of KQffr without any serioua reason, or fault on th^ 
part. Al'>!Ukh<ii sont no r^ly to them. 

The three hrothen then cocspjxed, making a sworn agree, 
ment between themeelTee, to make a sadden attack on SakraiTya, 
and to kiii the Ibn al.Ba^ri who empowered Abu'l-ljiisayn to 
commit such an offence on them- Tliey promised newer to leave 
him alone notil even tbe mention of'All ibn Abl Talib disappears 
from toe world. Afier this they wanted, if possible, to kill 
Abhl'IlasayD; if impossible, they intended to report on them 
to the govenunent of Syria. 

I^ewB about this transpired to the dSis resident in Baghdad, 
i.e. HSmid h. al>‘Abbis, and Ibn ‘Abd. Some ShTitee ^ wrote 
to al.Uahdl, informing him that the sons of Abu 
conspired to muid^ him, with his family. “If thou art sitting,^ 
as they wrote,~th» get up. The brothers have already 
started, iateeding to murder thee, if they do not succeed in 
this, [97] they < will expose thee to Al^mad h. Tulun t. They 
say that tboa art tbe enemy of the religion, Md they want to 
expose thy affairs. Do everything to save thyself, without 
wastug a moment'’. 

As soon as this news reaobed him, al*Habdi gave ordi»9 to 
prepare for a journey. He took with him only his son Abu'l* 
•QSsim, uid also Ja'far the Chamberlain, Ibn Barka, and the 
tutor of AbuT.Qasim *. Se abandoned his residence with all 
that it contained: carpets, clothing, property, servants, and 
also the family of his nscle and brothar, male and female, and 


^ In F.— we k&na /smS'aCw» ... itotofru ... Strike out the comma 

after 

t After ts^ion F, odds vo tUd. 

> Ahmed b. T^lon wm the so^smor of EsTPt in g5^>2?0/8S8-a$4, 
and was dead loa^ before the events. It is obvious that the author 
mss&a ibn Tulun, m the sense of a deMondonS of Us, the ‘fuluaid. In 
f*ft, t>— ai V y 

b. Ahmad b. Tulun (S83-29S/e{lS-M4). 

* The referartoe to the tutor obviously impUee that al.Qh’im was a 
small bey at that time. Cf. S^kU p- h 6. Apparent^ ia the 

same person as 7*7^16, often referre d to in tbe dVo.* * bis name was then 
Durfcfoi al.MahdI iMgbt him for tbe edgoatoon of aUQA’irB**, 
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tho children of Ibr&hlm. He eatriutcd eU bis weiUth, trith 
his house, wares and granaries, to lUaan b. al*Mu‘&dh. He 
lei^ at the time of the avaning prayor> unnoticed by any one, 
entrusting eterything (to God). 

When he came out from the limite of the town, he sat for 
4 while, pondering over what was to be done, and pmying Ood 
to give him the right deoi^on. He then sent someone to Qbaylen 
ar-Rabahi a well*known man, an Arab, reading in tbc village 
oaUad Salhab who was a dependent of the family of al-MahdI*s 
upcla. * He eaune with thirty horsemen, and 4l*M&hdI travelled 
the whole of the night, arriving in the morniog in whence 

Ghaylan returned to his village. AUMahcU condaaed his j oumey, 
the eame day reaching Tripoli in Syria *, where he rested for a 
day. Then he went to Palestine, and atopped in Ramla Here 
he roceived Che news that the sons of Ahu Mnb^itiad had 
reached Salamiyya, and were searching for him, hmitlcssly. 

The brothers contlnned searching for al>Uahdi for a whole 
year. They oame to hie brother, Abii Muhammad, claiming 
him as their religious leader. But the inhabitants of Salatnlyya 
pointed out that he was not their leader, who had ded, and was 
>»iding IQ Reoila. (Hearing this), they continued their question' 
ing, and ultimately made themselves perfectly certain that 
al'Ed^dl was hiding in Ramla, 

By time one of the brothers, Mu^mmad, had retomed 
to *lr&q, but Abu’l-Q&aim and Abd Mshsul remained in Sala> 
miyya. They often visited Ab&*l*Hii8ayn, secretly, in Ham&, 
trying to find out from him mfonuatiou about sl*MahdI, and 


* Ja P.— «r*K«yahI- 

* Not found on the mepe. 

* The distance is about thiji 7 railee by rosd. 

* Prom Bans there is a du^ road W IripoU (there te nowadeye s 
railway), and tt is quite possible that al*Usbdl took this dirscUon. But 
the Sira of Ja'fer (111-112) mentieos the route o'Damssous, Tiberias, 
Bamla and Egypt. Thns it Is obvious that both sourees are iodepsedeat 
of eaob other. It is difficult to decide which vsriidn is more reUable. 

t Rarola is now a village between Huft eod Jerusalem, near 
the milway juaoUon Lydda. In the Biddle Agse it was sn important 

plMa^— t^ first large town oo the road from Egy^ to Syria. 
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f^toitiiDg agom to SAlainij 7 &. When they realised th&t it 
was hopeless to fizid oat anything from AbCl-Hasayn, and that 
they coold not trace ol-Uahdi, who vos loot for them, AbQ’l- 
-QSflun, a real cheat, left, carrying with him the books {daf&Hr) i, 
while Abu Mahzhl continued to sUy in Salomiyya. AhQ’l* 
.QSaim went to tho tribe of Q&aiyyCn *, giving thcio preference 
over other tribes. There were already some id'ir preaching 
amongst them, some of the subordinates of Abu’l-Knsayn. 
They converted the leaders of these tribes, such os Sa'dun b. 
Da^lsj amongst the BonS M&lik, ^d also the headmen of Bonu 
hlu'rid, Banu Hujajuo, B&nu’l-Balwa, Bonu Fakbdisb, Banu 
Hndhayl, and Bonu Ziy6d. These tribee swore allegiance to 
Abii*bQSeim, followed him, rose to a rebellion [98] led by him, 
and collected together to march against Tcgbj ^ and Bomascns, 
This Tnghj wasruling Damascus with great injustice and tyranny. 
Ood avenged thie on him, and these tribes foi^ht him near the 
village oolled Mastatu'hAb&‘l T^ghj igoominoosly fled. 

The insurgents indicted heavy losses on his force, and be* 
aieged Daznoscas. Then they attacked him again near the place 
called hfosta (1), near the Hodina gate t, again defeati:^ him, ozid 
driving him izito the city, placing him in a dangci^oue situation. 
Then Tughj sent a message to Badrul*Hamami, imploring him 
to send help, because his enemy was pressing him eeriouslyJ 


> These 4afSiiT. **&cte>books’', re-appear in the ebory of the 
of Damascas (S9)r- obviously some sort of sacred vribmgs. 

s This is obviously PSti^TTun, as Chs early oallsd th or p- 

•etvea. Cf. sbovs. p. |o. Tabari, 28X8, oalu then tbs memben of 
tbe Bsbu Kalb tribe, of tbs elan Baau'h'inayv b. PfarHsm, 

* Probably Tushueh b. JufI, the founder of tbs dynasty of chs 
Ikhihidids; he was ti)s governor fiyria in 28S-2M/S9e-90e. 

* ^panotly noa-oxisteot cov. 

* Toe in different MdS spears both as p or Morra. 'Wbsn 

on a visit to Damascus in X987, I specially oortsalted the beet autbori^ 
oa Syrian history, Prof, U. Kurd 'All. wno. boweear, told me that at 
pra aon t the only village of that nas&s known near Damascus, lies in about 
three mile* distaoce i>oiD it in a 5W diieocion. This, however, e**iinc 
hardly probable: tho "Qarmatiaos” were moving from NE. Probably 
here one should read not the '‘Medina gate ", but "a gate of the city . 
If so, perhaps this waa the Blib TuirA: there is near it a ruin of a moo^iis 
called UaajidaU.Uasas, which may have semo connsotioo with an early 
village of that name somewhere further North near the «)ty. 
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Badr came with a relief force from Bgjpt, and aocceeded in 
entering Damaecufl withoutbeing ohserred bjthe ‘'Qarmatians 
The cursed Abu Mah 2 ill, meanwhile, left SalaralTya, and 
betook himself to Eamla, while hie brother Abu’l-Qaeim re* 
mained before Damasous, repeUing the attacks every day. 
When Abu 3£ahzQl came to Baoda, he icoidentallj met Ja'far 
al'Hajib in the bazar, while he was purchadog provisions. A 
man who accompanied him, and who personally knew Ja'far, 
said to him: "'This is a servant of thy Master, abont whom ^ou 
aakeet”. He followed Ja'far, and entored the house with him, 
and sat in the entrance porch, bidding JaTar to convey his 
greetings to ihe Imam, and to tell him that he, Abu Mabsul, 
son of Abu Muhammad, mual have an interview with him. 
If not, he would at once cry out and reveal the identity of the 
Imam (to the public). So Ja'far entered before abMahd!, and 
told him what had happened. To this al-Mahdi replied: '*Kow 
that he has seen thco, and diecovered us, better bring him in, 
as other wise he may expose us". ^ 

In Ramla al*3dahdl occupied a largo plot, hiding in different 
buildings (on it). {Into one of these) Abu Hahzul was brought 
before al.HahdJ. When be entered, he bowed before the Imam, 
and the latter received him kindly and with reepeot. Then 
Abu MahzQl said: “0 my Lord, verily we, i.e. myeelf and my 
brothera, left our housee t, searching after thee. Now praise be 
to God who helped us to find thee. My brother came with a 
force which besieges ^ Damascus; I left him when ho was on the 
point of taking it. Gome back, becanse thy position is so 
strong now. All purpose of oui campaign was to eatlefy thee, 
and to appease thy anger, which wae provoked by the maohina* 


1 It is intsmting tbet this mcideat is not bseUoasd in ths dtra of 
Js* far. It ii quite pessfble, of eoorse, that ov«o if it is sabstantislTy true, 
tbs osme of Ja'ler ^ipsars hers onlf bscauss be wu tbs bsei Imown of 
the pnveCs servanCa of eJ.Mahdi, and in rsalhf it inay have been some 
one sls». 

* Instead ef better mad as ia P. 

* instesdef Aedare read^sora. 
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tioDS of Abu'l*Hus«^yn, vbo stirred up ns agaiuBt eaob other. 
And If thou dost not wish to como personaUj, writo a Iett«r to 
niy brother, to Appease him, as he is angry with roe'*. 

Then ai*UahdI wrote a letter to bis brother, esldug him to 
forgbe Abu MahsQl, and not to punish him in any way. He 
promised to come person^y soon after the arrival of the letter. 
He also gave a letter to Abu bfabsul, addressed to AbQ’h 
•Hnaayn, bidding him to pay the bearer 500 from the 

Imam*3 fnnds, kepi by the 

Abu M^ul then left, and went to Abu'l-Hnaayn, and 
preswted to him the letter of tho Imam for payment. The 
dd'i asked him, -^ere [99] be had seen the Imam; and he replied: 
**at Bamla*’. Aba'I-Husayn refused to pay anything, and Abii 
Mohzul returned to bis brother, who was stiU before the wahs 
of Damascus. Ho met him in a somewhat unfriendly manner: 
“Thou hast come back, cursed one? Verily I shall murder 
thoef" At this Abu MahzOl produced his letter. Whou his 
brother saw it, ho kissed it, and read it. Then he asked: “Where 
hast then seen him I “—“At Baznla", replied Abu Mahsu],— 
“I had an interview with him'’. His brother asked: “Didst 
thou really see hlroAnd he told him that the Imam gave 
him. in addition to this letter, also another, to Abul*Husaya, 
bidding bim to pay 500 difidre, but when the letter was presented 
to him, be refused to pay anything. So he came to his brother 
to inform him about this. 

After this he, Abu'}*Q5am, summoned the headmen of 
Qi^yfUn^, the tribe of Kudir, presenting to t hem his 
brother who had just arrived. Ho told them that nezt morning 
they would launch an attack at the Mazna gate. He ordered 
them to awear allegiance to his brother, for forty days, because 
the next morning he was going to heaven, and would return 
after forty days. The shaykha accordingly swore allegiance 
for ihe period of for^ days only. He ordered them to place 


i This U to be read Gf. abore, p. 168, aeta Z. 
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At the disposal of his brother fivo hundred cavaby, which should 
be hidden in a certain garden» and would be able to cozne oaC 
Id the actioD at a proper moment. 

This was done, and they spent the night. Next mormog 
they started the combat early, and AbQ Haheui went into 
ambueb, m a garden. The forces of ^gbj and Badni’l-Hamaml 
emerged. AbQl>Qasim ordered his men not to move until 
they saw hlToeelf mounting bis ahe*ca]ne). He made his she- 
camel lie, in the centre, while his troops were arranged on the 
right and Che loft. He was gazing into his book {it^tar). 

Abu Mohunmad, a dSx. disagreeing with him, said: "‘The 
enemy saw as, and is approachingAbu*I-Q£sim rebuked 
him: "Wait tiU I rise". When the insisted on his nttering 
the (word of) command, and the enemy was quite close, be 
threw a hondfol of dust {towards the enemy), exclaiming: "0 
Lord, bum their eyes with fire!" Then his she*camel stood up 
with him, and be shouted: "0 Ahmad, 0 hfubaromad, 0 
HaAnl-Iah (b help of God), descend! " The troops attacked 
each other, but very soon AbQl-Q&dm awe wounded by a man 
belonging to the force of Badra’URam&mj, and fell off (Che camel). 
Badru’hBamSmi shouted bis men to dismount and to mtst 
A hti’bQ&flim's head. And while his head was beu^ sereced. 
an exploriwe missile of naphtha was thrown by soroe one, and 
it burnt all — the murderer, the murdered, and the she>caniel. 
At this moment his brother nishod from lus ambush, putting 
Tughj and Badral-Homami to Bight, and cbaelng then (to the 
city), after a sanguinary battle. 

When they had fled, and when the troops had collected in 
their camp, they began to talk (saying) that their master bad 
gone to heawen, and that they should disperse. But Abd 
the efaff, and their leader, told them that they had 
sworn allegiance to the brother of the deceased for forty days, 
until he should .return. And if be did not return, th^ would 
hawe tho right to dispene. Thus he made them wait for forty 
days. (Soon after this) the inhabitants of Himc sent a petition 
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to AbQ Mahet\l to come to their town, frb&Ddouing Damasous, 
and promising obedience. 8o be did, raising tbe siege of Damaa. 
cus, and departing for Blms. [ 100 ] 

^During tbe tiEse at Thiob aD these events happened, Maw]&* 

•na al-Mahdi resided in Bamla, receivu^ roporta. 

Abu Maheul then marohed to Hirof, and ite inhabit^ts 
offered submiaaioa and obedience to him. Abul-Husayn, 
amoegat different local headmen, came from Hami to con¬ 
gratulate him. When AbO Mahaul sav him, he glanc^ at him 
with such hatred that the i£\ became frightened, and fled, 
biding himself with some one of his associates. When nest 
raoroing tbe headmen re-assembled to greet him, Abfl Mahzul 
Inquired about Abil’l-^uaayn, whom he could not see amongst 
them. He was told that Abu'i-Husayn had fled. So be ordered 
(them) to make a public aonouneeiuent to tbe effect that any 
one found harbouring AbQ'l-Husayn would ba e;cecuted, and his 
property oonflscated. This proclamation ^ was made on seven 
days, and then the dd*» was found, and brought before him. 

Abfl Mahzul told h«n» that his evil actions could not be worse 
than these. To this AbuH-Husayn’s reply was only that what¬ 
ever God does. He does the best. Abfl Mahzfll treated him 
severely, and ordered him to be paraded on a camel, tied together 
with Lis eon. They were dishonoured publicly, and cursed. 
After this they were brought to the camp In chains. The 
ghaykhs of the Qifiyyan (F&^iyTun) intervened on his behalf, 
ftsl ri pg (him) not to molest him, ss he was their headman, and 
spiritual leader.^ To this Abfl Mahzul replied that be had no 
evil intentions against him, and that nothing bad would happen 
to him. After this he marched from ^m$ to Salamiyya, 
carrying with him AbuT-Bueayn and his son, 

> Cormt ol-mtinAlcn into ai^vruSdt, 

* Here, end in several places farther on, ibs shsyhha of Che 
fifimiyyin are mads to set aUFsrsnCly from tbs other (^srmatians 
It is quits posable that tbe tovadine fhree rsadv indaded nos'limaili 
alscowm. who jomed )C merely for the ^ce of loot, perh^ie even real 
QaiiftsCiaas nus it is qaite pessihle tbeS in tbe maUem conneoMd j 

with religious motives oonniota could erise very often. Cf. also p. 176. / 
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He camped near tbe village called Fayaba with hia troops 
and tbe two prisouers^ and ordered bis sorranta to dig a pit in 
the middle of the camp in order to bury AbQ’l'Husayn alive. 

This, however, was not done, and in tbe morning the troops 
continued their march to Salamiyya. They ultimately camped, 
and Abu’l'Husayn was (still) amongst them,— nothing unto* 
ward so far bad happened to him. The place at which the 
invader camped wis near the gate of al-B afoada Ho remauied 
there for three days, before he ezeouted Abu’bHaBayn. 

(On his arrival) the elders of the family of the HashimiUs 
came out to greet him; theae included Hasan b. Uu'&dh, (re* 
presentativas of tbe) followers of al*MahdI, and also bis relatlvoe 
nod assooiatea. Abu Mub^tnad, the brother of al*Mah^, 
was ill at that time, and expired on tbe day on which the cursed 
Abu Mabtul amved. The latter remained (near Salamiyya) for 
a fairly long time before be arreeted all the eldei^ of tbe family of 
the Hashimites, ordering them to be brought in chains to the 
camp. (This time) he left in peace tiie followers of aUHahd!, 
causing them no harm. When tbe leaders of tbe QS$iyyun 
f Fa^xDiiyyun] tribes saw what be had done with tbe Hashimitee, 
they came to Abu Mahzul in a body, imploring h>ni io release 
these, as they were relatives of the caliph of Baghdad. Abfl 
Mahzul yielded to their demands. Next morning be rode to 
Ham&, eomii^ straight to tbe house of Abu’I'Husayn, and tbe 
quarters of Baim 'Uthiuan b. looting all the property of 
&1-Mabdl and the personal possessions of Abu’l-HusayD. (As 
mentioned above) tbe house of the latter was tlie treasury of 
alMahdI. [101] 

While still in Ham£, Abu Mahzul reoeivi?d information that 
AbQ'UAgharr as*SalamI left Baghdad with a force to pursue 
the rebels. He Te*aiTanged hie troops, appointing *Atr b. 
al-Qandael al*Abai2 as the commander of a apecial force, which 
be sent against the troope of AbdU-Agbsrr. Tbe two forces 

> Appaieatly it doM net exist new. 

* Tfi« n«dbig is unMctsin: sUHafondo, etc. 
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met on tbe banks of the Enphi&tes, and attAokcd each other; 
the troops of Abu’hAgbair were defeated, and hb himaelf fled. 
Hie whole lavage, everything, was c^tored, and bis own son was 
killed In tbe loot was found the letter of the Boshimites of 
Salamiyya in which thej implored al*Mn*tadid * for help, and 
asked hiiri “to ez^gulsh the fire before it sprcsda*'. 

When the troops returned to Abu Mahzul, informing him of 
the flight of tbe enemy, tbe capture of the whole of bia luggage» 
and thei r discovery in the loot,*^ tbe letters, he took the letters 
of the Hashimitee, and, calling the sbaykbs of tbe QS^iyTun, 
made them acquainted with it they contained. He then said 
that tbaee were tbe lettera of those people whom the ahaykhs 
defended; these people aaked al*Mu'tadid to send troope against 
them, and to kill bim, Abu Mabzul, and the ahaykhs themselves, 
together with him. 

AboQt all these events al-Mabdr, who w«ks staying in Ramis, 
was well informed. Tayyib, the tutor, was travelling between 
Salamiyya and Ramla, carrying the news. .'Uso Umm 'All (the 
nuras), whom (the little) Abu’l Qisim (« aUQ&'im) was calling 
for, weeping very mncb, wont to Ramla, safely reaohing the 
place together with another woman. So al*UahdI could see 
&om Ratt^Ia wbat was going on wltli AbG UtdizOl, and what 
be did after bis retreat from Damascus to Salamiyya. Tbe 
news was also received of wbat be had done wito Abfl'l'B^ytt 
and hts son, and of his looting and burning the house of the dSi. 

Whan the petitions of tiie Hashimites of Salamiyya, ad* 
dressed to al-Mu'tadid, and fotmd in the arebivee of tbe aon of 
Abal'Agharr, were shown to tbe shaykbs of the Fa^Iyyun, all 
the dd!u agreed that as these people had acted in this way, Abu 
Mahzul might do to then what he found necessary. He (at 
once) sent bis men after them, and they were airested; Ahmad 
b. Muhammad, IbrShim b. Muharmnad, 8&lih b. Muh^mad, 

i This happened cq tbe 15th Raine^SA 290/12 Aug. 903. Of. p. 32, 

< 1a reelity (be caliph wee al.UtUnet! (2$9-2d6/w2-908), and not 
■]*Ku*Udid. 
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Fadl b.‘AWi’l*Eb, ‘Abbas b, ‘Abdil-Uh, Balbaj^b. ‘Abdi’l-Uh, 
and many other Haahimitoa,^ there were altogether ninety five 
Bbaykhfl. When they were brought before him, they aaked, 
wbal for he sent for them. He showed thorn the correepoudence, 
and aaked them whether these were not their own letters, 
written in their own haiid<writing, the petitions in whioh they 
implored the caliph for help, Aalrffig Viim to send 

troops againet the invaders. Ahmad b. Muh&mmad, who was 
the speaker of the party, admitted this, and implored forgivenees. 
Xo this the accursed Abu Mahzul replied that Ood would never 
fb^va him, if [1<I2J he forgave them. 

Se tben ordered them to be dragged in chains to the Jewish 
gate, where idl of them should be decapitated by a Jewish 
convert, a man originally from Palmyra (Xadmnr) Next 
morning he sent his men to the Haahimite quarters to bum tbeir 
women and ohildren, male and female. The number of Tictims 
was 141.—all of them were killed. A public proclanmtlon was 
made forbidding anyone to biuy or hide th^ bodice, on penaUy 
of death. The bodies remained in the open until they were 
ultimately devoured by dogs and birds. 

The people of Salamijya, going one to the other, b^an to 
talk, diaoussing what had been done to the Eashimites by the 
invader. They emphasised the fact that nothing bad been done 
to the palace of al-Mahdl, or to his men *. This, in their opinioo. 
was because the invader was aiding with al*blahdi. Therefore 
they brought much of their valuables and property to be hidden 
and preeerved in his palace. 

Before the execution of the Haebimites, tbe ‘'Qarmatian” 
argued with them, saying that they wuro ^e cause of Ibn 
al-Ba^ri’s having left tbe town. Ho accused them of oau^g 
his house to remiun empty, and his and hie brother's famillee to 

* Dbrjowly tba saioe person as Ibu KaddAf (or Gbndsf) at-Tadaun, 
RMotienad ob p. 179 (p. lOS of the tost} forUter ob. 

* By implieaSioe, this eenteaee obviously refen to tbe fact tbet 
ftl.Hobd! as a Hasbimita Abbasid}, thus being om of the 
people who were so severely pumihed. 
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become lielpl^ orphans K On haariog all tbia the inbabitants 
of Solamlyya became perfectij certain that he would never 
oau3o any harm to the family of al*MahdI, and that he wished 
them nothing but good. Therefore they brought into the palace 
their goods and property for safe enstody. 

At the same time Abu Mahaul secretly seat a letter to aU 
>MahdI, informing him that he had billed all his enemies who 
were the cause of al*MahdI's flight from Salamiyya, and also 
the cause of his consin haring been, with his son, earlier deported 
to 'Irftq*. Ho invited al-Uabdi to come» mthout further 
postponement. 

All this was only a mse on his part, in order to lull snspi* 
cions in aI*MahdI> and luxe him to Salamiyya. When al*Mahdi 
read his letter, he wrote to Abu MahiQl, approving of what be 
had done, adding that be, Abu Mabsul, woxdd not be worthy of 
being called a Shi'ite, and bis follower, if he had acted differently. 
In conclusion, he promised to come soon after the letter was 
received,if Ood so pleased. 

On reading this letter, the miscreant showed much joy, 
bolieviog in what it contained. But God did not permit that the 
iatantaons of ^ evil-doer should be attained, and what 
belonged to al^Mahdl should miss him. 

He read the letter of the Imam to all the da^U, informing 
them that their lord was coming soon to the town, to occupy 
his palace and to enjoy his wealth, of which he had been deprived 
by the (local) intriguers. The dd'ia were eztaremely happy. 

Abu 3£abz6l stayed there in erpectation of the mival of 
al'Hahdl for four montiis, till ^ the beginning of 291/(eDd 008). 


1 ‘PfifOrtuBAt^ taan is no key to tb« r«al inplioaticQS of these 
reeriniAatioQi. wbi^ if known would moM probably throw much light 
on the development of the events. 

* Cf. above, p. 44. This is also a very intoroeting, but at the saa»e 

timn eDtinly obMure to certam fbets. 

* Aa va have seen above, the defeat of Abu’l'Aghair Cook place on 
the 15cb of Ramadln 290/1 t-S-DOS, and the “QaTmatians" ware daftoced 
theaselvse on Che TCh Uubamin 291/30*11.908, by MnhamzBad b. 
Sataynta's forees. that is to say almost exactly four montbe later. There- 
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He waa still waiting for the Iirmm when the news wae received 
tbet a force b&d been sent againift him (103] ft'om Baghdad, 
under Unhammad b. Sulajin&n ^ 

He at once despatched a force of eight thousand cavalry and 
sixteen thousand infa]itry> under the coraiuaod of 'Atr b. 
al-Kanh, and QanD!£( ?) b. as*Sabni, of BanO'UAhm tribe 
They engaged the troope of b. 8\ilaym&n at the 

place called Qaryatu's-Sajl while Abd hlahzal himself remai ne d 
in Salamiyya. The men who were sent on the expedition were 
devoted to aJ-Mahdi; they bad been converted by Abfil*Hiisa}ii. 
The command to start on an enpeditioa was an unpleasant 
surprise for his men, and a certain number of them remained in 
the camp (disobeying ordera and) reoxafning at home. 

(On one occasion) AbQ MahzAl said to the dSU, who ra> 
m&ined with him, that be wanted to go to the hath house In 
Salamiyya. So far he had remained outside Che town, since bie 
arrival ^ that (memorable) day, never entering it. This was 
merely a ruse on the part of the accuned one, (poetponing his 
entry until) the deroteee of al*U!abdi had gone. He began to 
despair of the arrival of the Itnam, fearing that his evil designs 
would fail. At the sama time he was afraid of Muhammad b. 


fore «iin is bare an eb^ous mistake, or eotaa ooe’s Utar “eaieadaUoQ ” 
laetaad of thi* 

2 Cf. above, p, S3 sq. 

* la bis T^iori CTahari. HI, 2239), Mubammad b. Sula;pii&n, vho 
^ soarealy aspectad to mininiiae the strength of bis eDsmy whila 
writmg to iiis govanunsot, aMotioiis only 8,000 cavaJry, and doas ao« 

r ify (be strooglb of uilanUy. His Sgiuee, tberafora, sbouJd ba nearer 
truth, thouah probably s^ too b^. Tbs naoMa of Uta leedara, ^vea 
fiirtbar on, in his report, obviously oa the basis of bho information oolliwCed 
latar oa from thaprisonara, from these. But i( is quite poaaib l a tbat 
Mtber tbs prisoQsrs vare giving false informatton, or e&a and tba assns 
person was known in Ism^ oixcles under a diflerent, oen-offiolsJ name, 
as often happens. The ^iNrsme in tba tribal namM may mean that elan 
nama stenu instead of tribe nama. 

a Tabari, m, 2329, ITom the report of U. b. Sul^min, mentions 
ah' Uly&na, an tha plaea near which the batUa took plaoe. Qaryatu*i.a^l 
simply means "a hamlet oa a tbream"; it is quite poscble that both refer 
to one and the looality. No sueh naenss are found on tha modare 
maps. 
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Sulftyni&a, who would oxpel him from the town, bat woold 
retain the dependents of ol-Mobd! who inbebited (he polooe. 

He ordered the betb to be prepared for him, aad entered the 
town through the Sastern Gate, riding a mulo * a( the head of a 
party of about a thousand horsemen. The road to the bath 
house passed by the door of al*2dah^8 palace. He entered 
the bath, and (later) came oat. pretendir^ that he was going 
to the camp. But when he passed by tho door of tbo palace, be 
halted. 

There was a slaTe woman btiongii^ to al>Mabdi, with her 
eon Mubaramad. Finding that the malefactor bad entered the 
palace from the main gate, she fled by a back door, with her 
child and his nurse. The name of the woman was Xa'b. She 
had lived in the palace for a long time, becanse she originally 
belonged to sbaykh Muhammad b. Ahmad, and after him oamo 
in possession of al.MahdJ When she fled, she was notioed by 
Muhammad b. 'Aziza ^ who knew her personally. (On ee^g 
her) he said to the men who aocorupanied him: "Here is a slave 
woman of the shaykh, fleeing in fearl” He followed her, taking 
wi^ him five men. He asked her whither she was mruung, and 
sbo implored him to hido 2icr, telling lum tliat he himself and his 
ancestors were under the protection of the family of al>MahdI, 
and now be was breaking into tbeii bouse; now that this dreadful 


* 16 id diffloolt to Me wbat id«e is eoavsTsd by tbe dasoriptive epithst 
standing after the word.—tmoowiMva} Ordmaxily this would mssA 
" falsified “. F. reads dfuitsavigyei, whwb obviously indtoates the designa* 
tion of the origin* 

* Who was Shaykh Hnhammad b. Ahm ad ? Xt that the 
author unplics the guanilan of al.HilBhdr, bis undo Uubammad as*Sa'td. 
It is quite possible that sUACshdl hsid inherited hw aAsr his deMh, or 
reoeivAi as a part of the dowry with his wife, the daughter of hit nnelo. 

* Tiii man re-appears in tbo Sir9 of ja*iar ( 110 , 112 , lli). It is 
stated that ho was (llSj a servant of tho Imams, tbo sea of the materea) 
aunt of Ja*far. Sis appearance in the rCls of a Qawnatian offlesr, snd bw 
attitude towards aUMahdtV concubine, as narrated hers, are strange. 
But there is little room for doubt that bis acting in aoeerd with tbo in* 
vsdan may bs Cahen at a clear proof of their identifying thtir causa with 
that of al’Hehdl, as also appears from tbs mention of iKe correspoadsaee 
bstveeo tbs letter end his ullowors. 
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ra&n hftd for unkno^va reason entered the p^ace, eiie was afraid. 
Nobody except him, Muhammad b. 'Asiaa, knew her. 

The man demanded from her all her ornameiUe, promiaiog 
to let her go. She handed o^er to him aU the oruamants ^ab 
were with her, and went to the house of a merohant, Xbn AbS 
}iiutahhif by name, asking him to oonceal her. The merchant 
permitted her to come in, in case no one bad seen her entering his 
house. She told him that the eviUdoer had entered the palace. 

But she was followed by one of the hve men who were with 
Mohammad b. 'Asiza; he retuioed to his people, and reported 
her hiding place. 

The accorsed one entered the palace, and, in his impart' 
nence, ascended and sat in the Imam’s place.^ [104] (Seeing 
this) the da^U who were in the suite of AbS KahtuI said to the 
da^i Aba Mahtmmad: “Thou art on easy terms 'with this man, 
so find out what he iAteuds to do with the palaoe. Tell him 
that rU mast» ie the person to whom we have sworn allegiance, 
and AbS’bHusayn converted na (to his religion)'*. Then AbO 
Muhammad came to Abu Mahsul, him that he came to 

speak on behalf of the faithful followers of al>M^di/ who want 
him to realise that they were sworu adhorenu of their master, 
and demand that be should not do any harm to the palace, or 
molest its inhabitants. He promised this, and reqneeted Ab& 
Muhammad to go to the camp, intending to come after him very 
soon. 

When Abti Muhammad left, the cursed one sent his atteu* 
dants after Xe.‘b, because she was the chief amongst the sarraots 
in the palace, and knew better than anyone about the property 
aud hidden treasure. The servants were aching in vain for 
her, shouting loudly: "La*b, La*bl” Then MnhairTnad b. * Arias 
mentioned that be knew her biding place, and oould bring her. 
He wae therefore brought before the “Qannatiau", who ordered 

> It ts oImt whether act of disrespect to tbe absnt rmam 
had fcoy seriouj rinufioanos, and was coimactad with the rwporta aheut 
the “ Qansatlaa brothen pcasg as Imams, of. above, pp. 47 and 92<&S. 
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to him to go and to produce her imniediatel^’. The man went 
to Che hoiue of Ibn Abl Mu^ahluf, aiid began to knock at the 
door, shouting to La' b to ooine out, aa otherwise she would be 
taken by force. The master of the hoiute dragged her out, 
fearing for his own life, and Kub^^'n^ad b. ‘Aziaa took her, 
with her child and nxuse, to the '‘Qarmatian", 

' He greeted her kindly and politely, and inquired about 
her master. He reproached her for fleeing from them while tliQ^ 
needed her help. Then he asked what she had heard about her 
master, who had fled from them. She replied that the master 
was coming soon, if Grod willed,— he would not delay his return 
any longer. After this (prelintuxary) couTeraation be began to 
ask her, where was the property (cash) of Ahmad, hfnbammad, 
Husayni. and of her master who had i^ed fh)m them. He 
tried to proroke her gradually, and she replied that she did not 
know anything, as she wae a newcomer in the palace. Then 
(losing her temper), she said: ''Why dl this long talk and false 
accusations f Thou hast come to murder us, just like the 
Hashimites, and to murder children,— God wiU revenge thee 
for us! 0 enemy of God, 0 cursed one, thou hast forgotten 
the benefactioos which luy lord bestowed on thee, and thy father 
before thee! Thou hast sprung upon us, frightening oui children, 
ungrateful for all that God has given thee, and deceiving his 
saints I And she made him hear things that were not to his 
liking, knowing well that be was in any evMit about to murder 
all of them,— the ourae of God be upon him ! 

Then she added: "0 enemy of God. and of His saints! If 
thoQ deaireet to kill us,— may God kill thee! — and so it is 
going to be! — do not oast our bodies out in the open, as thou 
didst with the Haahimites. We are different from them, so 
do not cast us out in the open, but bury us". 


1 It woTiid be intcreetiiig to know whether Che order of the namee 
mntiacied here ia chronolopcat. They obvioualy belcus to Che aooeeters 
ofelAlahdI. 
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Aba MahzQl wked h«r, where [105] she wished to he put iQ 
c>«w he kiUed her ? And she replied, pointitig to a cellar near by, 

that she wished to be pul there. 

Then Abu Mahifil sent his attendante to call Ibii ao-Naddaf 
the Palmyreati executioner*, who came, with his sword in 
Ida hand. Then the malefactor ordered him to strike off her 
head, and throw her body into the cellar. This was done, and 
also bet son and all who were with her were daughtered. The 
attendante of the heretic then dUpersed in the palace, and brought 
aU ite inraatee, and all were slaughtered, old and young, men and 
women; their bodies were thrown into the aame cellar,-eighty- 
eigbt people altogether. When it was finished with them, hia 
servante brought his mule, he mounted it, and rode away, leaving 
in the paJaoe a guard to look after it, and keep what woe there. 

He went to the of Akbbiyya *, and remajoed there tor 
seven daya, when on the eighth came his t?roopB, deeiug m dis¬ 
order. they had been defeated and put to flight by the force 
of Muhammad b. Sulayraan. who aonibilated nil his infant^, 
and tee majority of the cavalry. They told him that all hw 
troop* had been slaughtered, and there was no possibihty of 

further resistance- They invited him to flee with them (to the 

desert}, as otherwise Muhammad b. Sulaymin would ««e 
He replied to them: “Sit down". But they argued: ^ 
mayeat abuse us, but we have warned thee. So, if thou wilt go 
with us, then go (at once); end if not,-then remain to mt 
^one”. And when he saw th«r determination, be star^ with 
teem. No one prevented thorn from making use of the ^yra 
watering pla«- They reeted there, and then departed from 

Palmyra (Tadmui) for al-Warq ». 

to days ate h« fligW Muhammid b. SuUyuaan ha 
force readied SJamiyya, inquiring about the ftarmaUau . 

; g- t m: i. -id .hat hi. plfbad ou-M. 

““ di-rij. 

tee pnSoQi Utuk, in Southern Meeopotoaua. 
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On hearlDg tb»t he had ded, ho said ^at ftl-Mu'tadid> (the 
oalipb) had ordered him, in case the '‘Oarmatian” had eac&ped, 
to lay hia svord upon settled and the nomad population of 
the place. The iohabltanO of SaJamiTya prayed for mercy, 
aaking him to have fear of Ood: they bad been slaughtered by 
the “Qarmatian'*, and now he also came to kill them. On hia 
demand for proof of the truth of their complainta, they aaked 
him to send a reliable mao, to whom they might ehow the bodiee 
of the slaughtered t. 

When Kuhammad b. Solayra&n heard this, he felt pity for 
them, and told them to go and to remain in their houses, ahutting 
the gates to protect themaelree, hecanae hia troops were 
preaching the town, and he was afraid that they might plunder 
the inhabitants. He promised to send a men who would see their 
dead, if their story was correct. Then he deputed to them 
Mnhaminad b. ad*Payra]I, an old and tmsted man, to whom the 


^ Id reeliiy Cf. abore, p. 173. d. 1. The eeme also 

further OA. 

t If ie true,— and it soonda reliably,*- the story of the whole 
population of Salamiyra, even animals, having besi by 

the *' QannatiaDs ** (rt. p. S3), is an exa gg arstaon. If suoh a thing had 
h^pesed, the news would oartainly spread everywLare, there vould 
be DO queeiioa of punidiing the populatios, end no one bo be punished. 
There is at present in S^amiyya an Ismaili ahrina, oonsistiag of a small 
eompcuitd. apparently of modem origin, surrounded by one'Stor^ed 
boHdingi; in one of thw is found what the local people caU "the grave of 
TniTn where they declare Isma'Q b. Ja far Uea. This tomb 

posaamee one extiaordioary feature: it is extramaly long, aomathing like 
2S-30 foeb. Having seen thousands of tombs in tbe greater part of the 
Islamifl world, between the Nile and tha Brahmaputra, f do not remember 
a siagle one like thia, and have only heard that sonsething on theea lines 
la shewn in Jedda, as the tomb of Uother Sve. The lo^ lamallis say 
that Icna'll did ac^ die in ete., as in the Isgends narreted further 

on in the extracts from the .d«nfru’n<nu^o^’ sad ^ hut 

ultimately settled in Salainiyyn, and died tiers. There is not the eli^tsst 
donbt that if thia tomb has any eonseotion at aJl with Ism&'fl, who cer¬ 
tainly never visited thia place, it should be in connoetion with one of his 
dsacendante, and Che extraordinary shape of tbs ,6omb perbtpe may 
suggest that not one, but eevei^ pecaona iave been buried hare, ttd that 
probably the name was original^ aomeClung like ntetW lemd'ii. Pe^pa, 
by chance, it may realK mub the spot where the bodice of the family of 
al'Hahdl, e)aughtarad oy the ‘^Qannatians", were buried. It would be 

C 'Ce natural mat the meaioiy of such "martyrs" ahould be revoad is 
oommunity. In eueh a ease perhspe the 90t may really indicate the 
peeition of (he house of Um Imams’ families <^a thousand years ago. 
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bodies were shown. He saw the slsughtored childien and 
women, and invoked the curse of God upon the man who had 
cczninitted suoli a crime. 

Muhammad b. SuJajman made inquiries as to where the 
‘^Qarmatjan" bad gone, and received the reply that he had gone 
towards Palmyra. He then sent a thousand cavalry to pursue 
him. They rec^ved information that he had entered aU 
.Eihadi£' (the oasis), but his man had dispersed, after having 
looted all his posseaaione. The sbajkhs of the Fitimiyyuiv 
reproached him for b»ng ill-sUrred. He had fled on his camel, 
carrying some money with him, and had eutered Sawad of 
*&&q, never remaining (bng) in the places through which he was 
passing on his way. [106] 

Maharac^ b. Sulayman seat a report to the caliph al> 
-Un‘ta^ reguding the defeat of the forces of the “Qarmatian", 
their grave ioasee, his own flight, and the dispersion of Che men 
whom he was leading, which left him qnite ^one. He asked for 
farther orders. The oalipk ordered him to withdraw to Baghdad, 
and he returned. Pour months later the accursed ‘‘Qatinatian" 
was s^ed on the banks of the Sophratee, at the town mlled 
Qar^^siyh* *, together with Ids two servants. All were despatched 
to al'Uu'tadkl in Baghdad. 

News was brought to al-BCahdi abont what lie b»H Hrma with 
thapalaoe, slatightering all whom he found in it. and later on that 
the *'Qannatian’' was brought before the c^pb. Then al* 
•Mabdl left Bamla, and entered Bgypt, remaining there for a 
while. 

When Che “ Qarmatian ” was brought bade to Baghdad, be 
was paraded before the crowd, and cursed. A special committee 
was appointed by al*Uu‘ta4id, and he was textured before be was 
honomed with the sentenoe of death. While he was flogged, 
he was questioned as to he was. from where, what he was 
after, and in whoee favour he was carrying on his propaganda. 


> Cf. above, p. ih Mid ooee I. 
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He denied both th&t he was concerned political aim, and 
tiiat he was a Qamiatjui. He said th&t be had been oidered to 
etir up & rebellion by so*end>eo, i.a. &]*Mebdi, from the town of 
Sal&miyya. He deaohbed to them hie appearance, and b)» 
ways of dreeeing. All tills was recorded in writing, according 
to bis revelations. Then he died a teiiible death,— the cnrse 
of Ood be upon him,— and his body was burnt. 

The caliph sent messengers to all tits province, ordering 
his governors to arreat the man answering this description; 
but he was not found, because he, al«HahdI, had already left 
{^ypi) in the company of some Bt^hd&di merchanta, and 
Ab<l’l*‘Abbla (the brother of Abfi *Abdi'l-lih}, on his way to 
Tripoli in the Maghrib. He waa attacked by robbers on the way 
near Tihuna, when Abu’l-'Abb&s, the brotb^of Abu'Abdi'Mah, 
wsa wounded with a sword in his face. They arrived in Tripoli 
just after the messenger carrying the orders about his airest had 
reached there. 

When the order regarding his arrest was received, tiie officials 
began to eearcb for the man answering the description, calling 
on the merchants who arrived from Egypt. Incidentally they 
came to tiie house where al-Mahdi was staying. When they 
saw him, they recognised him foom the description, and said 
that they had oo doubts that it was he who was to be arrested. 
But they were prepared to let him go if only he left the town at 
once. 

There was in the caravan with him a man, called Abu'l- 
•Qfsiin ibn Hassfin (who intended to continue his jountey) >. 
8o al'Mahdl left in his oompuiy, passing QaetDiyya, and entering 
8ijilm&sa, where he remained for three months, until his family 
joined him there, being conducted by Yiisuf al-Qahranxin and 
Tayyib the tutor. While there, be received letters from Abu 
' Abdi‘J-jah who was in touch with Mni wherever he stopped. He 
urged al'MahfU to come, because a strong force of his supporteiu 

‘ Appanotiy 6be safiM pereoo as “ aJOdutMJibI ” insitioned in the 

or^WfsrOlfl. )21, 132). 
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wu now gAthored. But he w«t«d in SijilmftM until Abfi 
' Abdi’l'l&h arriTed (with troopa). 

Then aJ'Mahdl came out [107] to bini, with Abu’UQaaira 
Mubauini&d, the Imam (^•Qa’Iiq), wi^ Ja'&r the Cbaiuberlain, 
and all other people belonging to his suite. And t^en happened 
what everybody all over the world knows. 

Praiae be to God, the Lord of the Worlds, and prayers be 
OP our Riaeter Mabammad, and hiK holy progeny I 



2. 5?rtrt Ja'far 

(For the work end the enthor see above, pp, LO^Ll.) 


Moinoirs of Ja'far b. 'Aii, tbe Cbamberlaiji, conceniing the 
departure of al-Mabdl (blesaings of God be upon him, aod upon 
bis bolj progeny 1) from Salamijya, his arrival In Sijilmasa, and 
departure for Raqqida. CoUeoted by Mu^iammad b. Mu^azU' 
mad aJ-Yam£nl,— meroy of God be upon him! 

Id tbe name of Gbd, tbe Merciful, the Compassionate 1 
And there ia no aasdstanee for me except from God, upon 
Whom I rely! He ia tbe Lord of the Cheat Celestial Throne. 
I pray for His help to please Hsu, and to please Hia ^inoe, onr 
lord and ocr master, Imsm aI-*A^ bi’I-l&b, tbe Commander of 
Faithfoi," bleeamgs of Ood be upon him, upon bis fore> 
fathers, the pure, t^e XmemB and the Wa4ii, and upon his dee- 
cendanU, tbe righteous and tbe pure I Anri I also pray Ood 
that all nations of Islam, the community of his Forefather,^ may 
God bless h»yn and hia progeny I may be united into one, under 
hia, the Imam’s, sovereignty, aod that the religion and the order 
of the world may become perfect under his continuous rule, 
reroainiog ^inri^ it for ever And may dangers never threaten 
his followers, by His mercy and genercei^! Terily, He is tbe 
helper of these, and good is to be prayed from Him,— as Ood 
wishes 1 

Ee, tbe Imam, desired (to know) about all that happened 
to his slave ().s. Ja'far, the author of these memoirs), and about 
the events which took place in tbe days of bis ancestors, tbe holy 
Imams,— may God sanctify their spirits, and bless them all I 
The author therefore prays the Tm^m to forgive his mistakes, 
arid pardon his errora, wiGi his usual generosity and benevolence I 

> Cf. abeve, pp. i04 eq^., on the ideal of “ one flock and one ehepberd 
under tbe PaUzoids. 
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May h» overlook these, in his glory and greatness, as he himself 
knows better all about the matters which he haa ordered Me 
bumble servant and slave to write, preserving their meniorv 
more correctly and more completely. 

Mubammad b. Hduhainraad ahYaruanl, the humblest slave 
of Out Lord, the Imani. says: I heard these stories fn>m Ja'far 
b. ‘AH abHajib (the (Tb&mberlaiah the slave of Our Z/^ds the 
Xinams,— may God sancti^ their sjMnts, and hle« them all !— 
who told me: 

I was only a few months yoojiger than al-MaUdi btl*I&li, 
[i08] and grew up in hi^ palace. The Imam ^ marked me 
spedaljy for his service. I waa brought up witit him, while 
serving him. and was educated in the best possible way. The 
Imam never spared anything necessary to make me strong and 
well trained, nntol he attained wbat he wished. It was not 
nooessary for him to tell me what he wanted,^ it was enough 
for him to look towards me. and I could at once understand what 
he rec|uiied, and would bring it to hiiu, serving him in the way 
he hked. 

He always preserved the best relatioas with his neighbonra 
in Salamiyya, the Hashimites, who were descendants of‘Abdu’l- 
•l&h b. al-*Abbi8 b. 'Abdi’l-Muttalib b. Hishim*. He even 
pretended before them to be a Hashimite (i.e. Abbasid) himself. 

Great quantities of goods and large snms of money were 
brought to him to Salamiyya from his grf lesidii^ in diS^nt 
towna. For storing these be excavated a cellar nnder the 
ground outside the town, connected by an underground psasage 
twelve miles long. The goods and other Venables were usually 
brought to him on camels. The entrance of the underground 

* Meet probably not sl-MshdTs father, but liis guardian, who ii 
usually lefbrted u here as Imam". 

* Ha was the oousin of tha FropbM. Cba ancaator of ibo Abbaaids. 
Died in T^'if ca. &8/6S7>S. Hara, as m tha IwtiiSr. tha tam “ Eaabnmba' * 
is uaad in Cha aanaa of Gba ** Abba^ oon&ary to tha ^ikiritv'l^aJAbdr, 
vbara it is usad lo «ba aanaa of tha "FaCinud". In fitoi, both tha 
Fstupids and tha AbbssCds wara Saablmitas. baoausa both daaostided from 
the Bama H&shun. 
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)M« 8 M £0 would be opened for thejn at night, «id they could 
m&rcli, loRded, along Utis subway, to deliver everything right 
into hit» houae. Then they would also leave by night, »tnd the 
entrance to the passage would be covered with earth, so that no 
one could ever notice it. It wan an extraordinary wealth, and 
it la said that al<MahdI after his successes in the Maghrib could 
not collect even apprcudmately as rauch aa he left in Salamiyya. 

Every governor appointed to Salamiyya (by the Abbaad 
government) was treated with great politeness by al-Mahdi, 
who used to present them with valuables, showing considerable 
generosity to them. For this reason all the governors supported 
his interests before their superiors, behaving as if they were his 
servants. The Imam used to offer public sntertalnmente, to 
which Haahiinites, and other (distinguished) people were invited. 
After the completion of the feast all that remained was given 
io Umm ‘Air al.Qahram&na, the wife of Abfi Ya'qub sd-Qahra- 
mftn, a Christian, «ie grandfather of Abu Ayyub, the chief cook 
(Both were slaves of al-Mahdi; the wife died in Mabdiyya, after 
she bad embraced Islam. But this was long after the time when 
she was serving al-Mabdi in Sjdamiyya). She used to collect 
all the bread that remained on the table (after the meal), and give 
it to the servants who looked after the cattle, which weie being 
fattened to be consumed at feasts. Other foods snd bread were 
distributed amongst the servants, and every one need to receive 
from her his proper share. 

The Imam as Ja'&j recalls, married al-Mahdl, just before 
he died, to the cousin of the latter, who later on became the 
mother of al-Q4'im, Ja‘£ar adda: I remember that al-Mahdi 
ordered to me not to leave the door of his bedroom on the night 


, , * Obviously in obaigs of the paiaco bjMboo under sJ-'Aal*. Ihos 
? ^ al-Mabdl's biogr^y befora bU eimgrat««i 

»o the west it is an inMrsfhng tastimohy to the somswhat oatriarcbsl 
in al-MahdJ^s ftaiily, whan the husband and the wife, both 
obnou^y ^vee, both Wwe serving. Note the eumanie cJ Qahrambia, 
and not al-QabncaAfuyys, w one would Mpeet. 

* Obvionaly the j^rdian. not the father. 
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of tbe wedding, I wu sitUn^ witK wme u'csoen, who SAt 
uDveiled, when al*M?vLdi opened the door of hi^ room, and 
threw a valuable garment * upon me. [109] 1 put it upon mv 
bead, and danced with the women, who wore playing, and con¬ 
gratulating me. Many (similar) events (of intimate liouae IHe) 
which I remember, were also rcmoniherod by el-Mahdl. al* 
•Qil’im, al-hfauaar, and al-Mu'itt. 

Everything was quiet; meesei^ers from diS'i« in different 
plaoee were continually coming from everywhere, bringing 
money, preeenta, ta x es paid bj tbe faithful, khum moneys, and 
correspondence. The Imain^ appointed aJ-Mahdl aa Ills sue* 
ceaaor, nuUdng the recognition of this obligatory, already before 
he married him to his cousin. He sent special mtiraatioii 
everywhere, and made the everywhere swear allegiance to 
him. Shortly after this he died. 

A certain Turkish slave ^ waa appmnted by the Baghdad 
government as the (new) governor of Salamiy^a. (When he 
arrived) aUhfahdi, as he usually did vitij every governor, 
presented to him valuable gifts. Other presents followed later 
on, but tbe Turk conceived eome suspiuoilLs as to whether there 
was an intrigue being carried on against bim with his superiors 
(by al-Mahdi), whom he began to detest. Being a mean man, he 
began to make inquirioa amongst the people of the town, trying 
to find the cause of the rather exuberant generoMty on the part 
of al'KabdJ, who, however, did not demand or aun at any beneft 
for himself. Some people who envied al-Mahdi infbrnied hhn 
that this was tbe latter^s usual policy with all goveriiocu,—• to 
present them with horeses or slaves. This was because he aimed 

> of black slk“. Perhaps used for turbaaa? 

* Appareetiy not the father, but tbe gnardian. The paeaaga ie really 
aetewonhy, end would be mvahiable for the solutios of the Patimid 
problem, a only (he name of the ImSm had been given. It may aim 
Imply a certala foreed deelsien: loe 9oiZada>hv’l* 'oAda. 

* Cf. above, p. SO. Apparently it wm the Miue man ae ad* 
•Daylaml (Tabaii, 111, 2221), who wae the lemW of an expediUonary 
force, and waa defeated by tbe "QametjaDs" near Itai^a in Muliemuo 
iPO/January 603. 
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high: it vnu} said that lie reaUy owned the East and We«t, 
and iji every town his were found; his wealth was greater 
than that of the caliph of Baghdad hboeelf. 

On learning this the governor was seized with grced» and 
started begging from ^‘Ifahdl continuously, for what was possible 
and impossible, far beyond all limiH of propriety. Ko sooner 
would one of hie requeeta be granted than he would ash for some¬ 
thing eiee; on a oertain day he made no less than ten different 
requeeta, acting more and more as a brigand. 

When al'Mahdl realised what governor was aiming at, 
he wrote to his dd^is in Baghdad, inetructing them to bribe 
the authorities to secure the governor's tranefM from Salamiyya. 
The dd’U succeeded in this, and the cursed 7urk was in fact 
transferred, oiui rscallcd to Baghdad. But be found the souroe 
from which such a chauge came to him. and presented to the 
Baghdad csJiph of that a report, in whioh he summed up 
all that he heard about al*Mah<^, asking permiasion to return 
to Balamiyya, and arrest him. 

At this pertioTiIar time, as Ja'far remembers, a rebellion 
was started by a man, a Kharijite^, whom some people re- 
gaided as a QarmatiAn, The caliph had no doubts about his 
preaching in favour of al-MabdJ, and acting under the latter’s 
instructions, because his force marched in the direction of Sala¬ 
miyya. For this reason the caliph wsxned the Turk [110] to 
forestall the “Qarmatian'' in his movement towards that town, 
threatening to eseonte him in case he was too late. He hod to 
make haste to reach Salamiyya before the rebels, and to suae 
al-Mohdi, sanding him to Baghdad by river. Because if the 
rebels fint, and joined him. his power would increase very 
much, and it would be difhcult to deal with him. 

The dSia in B^bdad at once sent a message about this, by 
carrier-pigeon, and by meesengers, o^eotly. Their message 
reached al*Mah^ before the arrival of ^ Turk. Ja'far asserts 

1 Tbs term "Siarljite” Is obviously nssd here simply as ae abusive 
exprenioQ. 
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thftt th»$ was no connoctioa betweon al-MaKdl and between 
the ‘'Qarmatfan”, who did not belong to the foUowera of tbe 
Imam, eren was oiUcoowd to him, and himself did not know 
al'Mabdl^. Thus both the Turk and the “QannaUan'* were 
approaching SalamiyTa. 

Having received auoh nawa, al*Mahdi summoned Fitni, the 
chief dSl, the peraon who occupied ^ highest rank before 
the Imam, and was the highest officer of hie. being like a “father" 
of aQ the diCis, who all were his snbordinatea; he was the 
hdbu^i'Obwb, the chief assistant to the Zmam. Another mao 
who was summoned was Tayyib, who at that time was still 
called by his original name Burkin. 9e was purchased by 
al'Hahdl for the tutorahip to al*(^'iiii. Other people summoned 
Arere: Muhammad b. Ahmad b. 2akariya (the brother of Abu 
'Abdi'hlih asb'Sbil, the dd'% in the Katima territory), Abu 
Ya'qOb al-Qahramin, and Muhammad b. ‘A^at. The latter 
was a cousin (the son of a maternal aunt) of Ja*far the Chain be^ 
lain; he also was a servant of the Imams, 

All of these were ordered to take provisions for a journey, 
and to start with him. He mentioned to them that he was 
going to the Yemen. All the ladies of the family of abMohdi 
were leffi by Kim with AbO Abtoad 9a*luk,—they were: the 
mother of al*MahdJ, both his daughtera, two daughters of his 
brother, Umm Habib (the future 1) wife of al'Q&im, and TJoun 
* Ait al'Qahramina, the wife of Abd Ya'qOb (al-Qahraman). 
This Ab6 Ahmad $u'iuk t was later on re*Damed by al>MahdI as 
Ja'far; he also was a son of Ja'far the Chamberlsin's aunt, but 
they osed to call each other “brother*’. Ee occupied an im* 
portent poet of trust vmdar d-Mahdl and al Qi’im, and died 

> This, cf eeurse, is tnoorroee, bat may be not inontj • pia tHnu: 
Bs n^g««t«d on p. 41. it la quiM poeeiblo Mtat Ja •kbon^ a osrout 
tisvo, wu not an las^i in any esse was not m toii& with the 
eeorei priiglons maifien. 

* Of. aboni ^<»»» above, in the letMr (109, 104). Perfiape. however, 
a difiarmt penon is boee meant, a name w k e . 

* mwna; b^gar. briganA thief. This is the rea o wa of hij) 
being le-named. 
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in the reign of nUMftKdl, who went him on tie expediCioc in the 
(former) Byzeottno posseeeiOD» in Africa^ where he conquered 
a largo town called W&ri» making great wealth for himself from 
it. (MOeft, the phy^oian to aUNCansiir bi’l*U^, aUMn'ise bi'l> 
-iih, and aI>'AsTf; bi’Mab, wm one of the uotahles of that town). 
ThM Abo Ahmad 8u'lfik exhibited oonspicuous courage while 
aerwing" under al*Qa’im in the Eastern and Western parts of 
MoEtbern Africai and was an able and brave man. And Ja'far 
the Chamberlain remembered that this Abfl Ahmad, his '*bro* 
tber”, formerly known by the surname of ^a'lhk, killed three 
people in three years, while still in Salamiyya, and al*Mahdf 
paid an indemiuty of three thousand (Qndf« for him (to their 
relatives). 

I^ns ai-.'ifahdi ptit biin and Abii Ja'far ahJasar! in charge 
of his family. This al-Jasari [lU] also occupied a position of 
trust under aI>Mahdr, because he was one of the dcTfs of the 
highest rank. He died in Raqq&da, formerly the capittd of the 
Aghlabidea, after its conquest by aI>Mahdi. 

We started with ai*Uahdi,^ oont^ues Ja'far al-H&jib,— 
being sure that wc are going to the Yemen. Abu Ja'far (i.e. 
Ahmad) ^v'luk and Abu Ja'far al-Jatad also left Salamiyya 
before the arrival of the "Qarraatian", on the day which wbs 
fixed by al-Mahdi, 

We left m great baste, and hurried to Damseeus ^ where we 
arrived safely. The "Qarmatian” entered Salamiyya after our 
departure, oomii^ ahead of the Turk, the governor. He looted 
the town, slaughtering the majority of ita inbabitante, and 
plundering our quarters, putting to death everyone whom be saw 
of aUhUbdi's relativee and dependenta. There wee no atrocity 
which he did not commit on the inhabitants of the town. The 
master of Baghdad (i.e. the caliph) began to take notice of him« 

i It IB difficdlb to BW whatbsT, owing to the lapse of tome, Ja'far 
maibiooB Dafcaaciu toatead of The varsioa of tbe IttU&r ssema to 

be Dfa&rable, baoausa it would be etrauge If el>U^dI bad gone to the 
QapnAl of tbe prgrinee. where tbe aatbentiae would be the Aret to bo 
infemed about hint, and to rMOIve orders bo arrest him. 
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MlthouKh at the Hfutip Ume he did not ceaxo to Hearch for otir 
l»Arty ^ 

We left Uamaecne, end 1 reinemhcr tliut on thnt (Uy I 
floooiDp&iucd al*)Iahdi» \rho rode ohead^ leering behind Teyyih 
AT>d AbQ Yft'qCb Al*QAhrainIii» who aiipervined tlie seryanCa and 
the pack animals with the li^gage. The little ftl.Qa'iin, who 
at that time was a small child, waa with them. He saw a man 
holding a small white Yamanite dog, and began to ask Tayyib 
to buy it for him. HU tutoi' objected to this, fearing the diK> 
pleasure of al*Mahdi. QS’im swore that lie was not going to 
moce from the place unleea he had the dog. MaajiwbUe al-Mahi^ 
waited for quite a long time, and then sent me to see what 
delayed them. I retamed, found abQS’im crying, and asked 
liini what had happened? He explained that he had asked 
Tayyib to bay for him the dog. but ho objected to this. Tayyib 
explained that be did this out of fear of al-Uahdt's displeasure, 
who forbade, him to do anything without permission. Then I 
promised to buy the dog, askbig not to cry, because it 

was difhcult for me to bear the fugbt of his tears. We tben tried 
to make the owner part with it for a reasonable price. The 
owner, however, seeing how much the prince wanted to get the 
dog, did not agree to come down from the five dindn which he 
asked for it. We argued and argued, when al-MahdJ sent 
FlrCz after ua. We explained what had happened, bo went to 
him and reported, and he told him to go. and give orders to pay 
the man what he a^cs, beoauee that day a messenger in search 
of him was coming to Damascus. So we bought the dog, and 
went on, travelling the whole of that day, and of the next, and 
arriving in Tiberias on the third *. We found the local dd‘% wait¬ 
ing for us on the road. When ho saw aUMabdl, he approached 
and said that be bad received by carrier-pigeon the news ftem 


' This, of oonrsa, is * summary of eveata, which wen spread over 
several mcQtha. 

s lYie tuuijig is tsiriy eonact, fCr forced marehea; the distance, hy 
motor road at preeeot, is about 80 miles. 
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tbe Ddma^cos [112] informing Viira that a meesongar camt 
from Baghdad tha same day oa whioh we left, bringiog to the 
governor of the oitj ordera to arrest ue. The eeked aJ*Mabdl 
not to enter the town in order not to be recogtueed. So we 
continoed our journey withont stopping in Tiberias, and arrived 
in RamJa, putting up with the governor ('dmU), vho wae a 
devout follower (ma’kXidh 'filay-H) of al-MahdI. He did not 
know, oct of joy at eedng al*MahdI, how to serve bun. He 
prostrated huneelf before him, and kissed his hands and feet. 

1 remember,—Q^rates Ja‘far,— that 1 was wmting on 
al-Mahd!, together with^yyib and Ab& Ya'qub at the table, 
at which al*Mahdf. the governor, aI*Q&'im, and UtOs were 
tahisg tbtii food, vhiii there entered a messenger, the same who 
had be^ sent to Damascus, carrying orders &om Baghdad 
About our arrest, aocompanird by the name and description of 
tbe appearance of al-Mabdj. The governor read the orders i 
and handed tiie paper to him. When tbe Imam read it also, 
tbe governor knelt before him, crying and kissing hie feet, and 
al-Mahdi said to him: “Keep qniet, do not cry. He, in whose 
hands my life is, will never permit them to catch as. Verily 
we,— I and my son,— shall catch their beads by the hair, and 
my homes will trample on the stomachs of tbe eons of‘AbbSs. 
Do not be afraid that anything that thou feareet will happen 
with me”. 

So the governor of Ramla wrote to the governor of Damascus 
in i^y to his letter that no man answering tbe desciiption 
bad been seen, and it was not known whether be had already 
passed the town. In case he had not yet passed, watch would 
be kept for him on all roads. 

Then al'Bdahdi renewed the oath of allegiance of t he governor, 
and spent in his house the remainder of tiiat day, and tbe night. 
On that night there was a shower of shooting stars, so al-Mahdl, 
the governor, al*Q&’iia, and many other people ascended the roof 
of the house to look at tbe phenomenon. The town was 
with the shoots of the people, and their invocations of God. 
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Ja^far adds: according to my calcalataozu» this liappcncd in iS9J 
<K)2, apparently in the month of Rajab (* Jnnc-Jnly). And I 
saw that al*MaLdI pressed with his hand the haocl of the governor. 
And ho said to him that this pbonoinenon was a testimony of his 
high inisaioa, and oao of tlie b^os of lua success *. 

Then al*ilahdi sununoned Muba^n*^ ’ A^, mentioned 
Above, and said to him: “ We start to-raorrow, with the blessing 
jind heip of God. And thou must go back to Salauiiyya, oollsct* 
ii^g jw large a crowd of low class people ^ poswblc, tnkieg a spado 
in band, and distributing to them as many spades and pickaxe* 
as pottible. Then start abumug me in the vileat poesible way, 
Mcribiag to me all sorts of disgusting acts. Stir up the crowd 
to destroy my palace. If thou aucceedoet in this, loidcc them prdl 
the building down upon the pond which is at its foot,»that no 
trace of it may remain, and it would completely disappear. 
[U5] And if this is aucccasfnl, lead them to tho date tree which 
grows at the gate of the town, aod make them out it down. >^ay* 
idg that under it the oath of allegiance used to be taken (from 
followers). After having achieved all this, stay there until theis* 
comes my order to rejoin me, at the time when tby unival is 


Ja‘fax explains that the reason for this was that the fmain » 
bad dug a tank, strongly built, which was filled with valuably, 
wid then closed it in Over it was buUt another tank of toe 
same size, and fiUed with water; it waa kept full the whole jw. 
The Imam himself mostly sat near it. And with regard to tbr 
cutting of toe date tree the reason was this: goods «s-erc usu^y 
brot^ht to the Imam at night, in order to be deUverod to bini 


« Agsto ^)pareDU}' ths gUMdian of aUJlshdt. 
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(tlirough t)w im<lergTOuod passage). But the meji who aceoni- 
paciod (the caiavon) once niiaeed the entirauce, and approa^ud 
the gate of tiie town. As they were afraid that the dawn wee 
near, thcr^' b^iried the goods mideir the date tree which was 
glowing near tl;e city gate, or near the city wall,— I (the com* 
pflor) cnniiot reineinbei' correotJy. 

Wc started from Rauila Ja'tar coutinuea hh^ narrative, 
— for Egypt, where wy were met by do‘» Abfi ‘ AB, who waa reeid. 
ing and preaching Wien*. liaTing increased the number of an- 
eistanl drf*of the Imam under him. Rrfiz, who hod oooTO^d 
him and trained him, married his daughter, Umui Ah!'l*Husayc, 
to his son. Before enteiing Mi?r, al-MahdS ordered him not to 
accommodate him in bis earn house, or in the house of any oue 
who waa known as Iwing connected with the oi^^aniaatioo, but 
to arrange for him a place with a trusted (outsider)- According^, 
Abii '.411 KeCtted al.Mahdi with a certain Ibu 'Ayyfteht. And 
we did not stivy long before a loesiiieuger arrived with the orders 
about our arrest, TJie governor sent for Ibn ‘Ayyaah, inf owned 
him about the arrival of the messenger, and read to him the 
letter. Ibn ’Ayyish replied that the person who was staying 
with hitii, b}' Grod, wax not snspioloua in any way. He was a 
nobleman, a Haehimite, an important merchaut, known by hie 
learning, piety arid wealth. And \vith regard to the mvi who 
was eoi^t for, news had come that he bad left for the Yemen 
long before the meeeenger arrived. The governor believed 
what 2bn * Ayyaah said about his guest, but said to him that it 
was absolutely necessary to arrest one of Che servants of al- Mfhd l, 
and subject him to Corturee, out of fear of secret reporters (to 
the central governmeut). But otherwise he and his gueeC were 
free Co do what they liked- Ja'far adds that he was the servant 

' to til* Uiitir. \QQ {cf. above, p. 87), ed*Uahdl suyed at 

fUmJsfor nearlyiwoyBers. li is guitepoflBibl*tbacsomalortof ocafoaion 
over tb* naicee of ih* town* is raeponioDle for this discrepancy of infoma* 
MOD. 

• In P. iioifoTTDiy: Ibn * Ayyis. 

* 3 * 
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of who xuM|H»i)d«d. and i^h^Jy 

flogged, by light ^atrokcs, which caused luin no hami. |U4] 

Before ray arreet ahMabd! suiumuncd me, and aaid that f 
should pot feel offeiided at being selected to be handed to thu 
authorities for tortures. His mtentiona were to send mv back 
to Salftoiiyya to unearth two “water-pots’' (uitli ircaatire}, 
which I bad buried by his order, aiui about the locution of which 
tlio other seiTantn did not know. And aUMalidi histrnrtetl ipe 
that when joterrogated, 1 should say that I was a fiw man. 
eiApIoyed by lua master for a certain salary, M\d that tluuv was 
no cause for interrogation, and that I had serred linn for a 
short time ouly, and uoiv wanted Co abandon to him the bnlance 
of my pay, wid to return to my own place. 

All was doue according Co his instructions, and wlieii the 
governor released me, T visited aUMahdl at night, and heordere<l 
nia to start uext inoriiing, not to deviate from the road until 1 
urriva iu Salainiyya, and to dig up tl\e treaaure. Then I was to 
Imy some loads of cotton, hide ^e treasure in them, and hiin y 
back. He told me to be careful not to ahoa* myself to any cue 
in Sakmiyya, except Muhammad b. 'Azita, liis son, known 
as Abu’l-Layth, aod Hasan, son of my sister. He proraiaed to 
await me in Tripoli in the Maghrib, from where he would not 
n\ove xintil he saw me. 

So far we bad no doubt that we iverc going to the Yemen ; 
aUMahdl never revealed his real intention of going to the Moghri b 
imtil that night. This appeared utterly disappointing to all 
who accompanied him, and every one liated even the mention 
of the Maghrib. But of all of ns Piriiz felt the diMappointment 
the moat. In tlie morning.—continue* JaTar,—I left, aa 
ordered, for Salamiyya. 'Che trial 1 had in Egypt was the first 
)>ainful experience of ite kind for mo; but for it 1 would not 
have pa«ed through the other one, in Sijilm&aa, safely. 

When Ilruz became quite certain that al-Mahdl really 
iiitended to go to the Maghrib, his devotioji disappeared, and hr 
derided to deceive the Imam. As mentioned above, he had 
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luaiitcd Ilia dAiight^ to Abfi *AJi, the of E^ypt 
latter find a aon, Mubammad Ahu1<tiii»iay)k li. Abf 'AH, who, 
*«rvtnj! under ahMahd^, abQ&’im, &l>2aaiiaiir and al-Ma^iu, 
Attained a High rank, and (ultimMely) became the chief dfft. 
’rbis Abet 'AH, the f, iutdstentlj praye<l aUMahdl to take hiin 
with Idniaelf to the Maghrib, so that he should not part &ora the 
Imam; but Al>Mahdi would not consent to this, aud ordered him 
to remain ia Egypt, until the time esme when lie would be able 
to come to to hia great aorrow and disappointment. 

When al'Mahdi left £gypt, itrua deserted him on the eve 
of bis departHTC, fleeing to the Yemen. {Later on) al.Mahdl 
xieed to say that he had seen [115] two extraordinary devotees: 
one of them was very much aggrieved by separation from him, 
and tiie other by remaining iu his presence.’ 

PlrOt reached the Yemeo, arriving in the place of the loos) 
deft, a man from Kufa, called Abu’bQilsim b. Farah, soraamed 
ilan$Oru'l*Yaman, of a noble Shi‘ite family {bof/t lOiKayptt'). 
He had come in touch with the Imam ^ through firtit. So, 
when the latter reached him, he mot him with the groat honour 
and veneration to which be waa entitled od account of his 
pemtion with the Imam He went oat of the door of his boose 
to meet liim. cnosed him to be seated there, and w^ted on him 
until nriu had given him the permlasion to eit (in his prescuee). 
I^ruz told Htw that the Imam had sent him ae a messenger to 
infor m him that he, al*Mahdi, was gomg to invade Egypt with 
the troops of the Maghrib, and was geiog to write to the Yamanite 
dSf to join him there with the troops of al'Yaman. The dSi 
AbuU'Qfirim. certainly, took all this for truth. 

Elraz DO doubt understood wbat he wae doing, and that the 
Imam would certainly write to the about his treason, and 

> Iti ia stated oo the preceding; pa^ that he married his daughter 
to the sea of Abu *AJl. 

* Cf. above, p, 6k 

* A pusEhng stMeouac: was he couverted by SIrusT Or did he 
eotar tbe rebgious service through ^<" 1 1 Or wee he promoted T Moat 
peebet^ even here '‘the ImSm” referred to is the guardian of alAIahdl. 

* riere “tbe IntSm" obviously refers to al-Afshdl. 
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giv^ him orders to teke (be aucoewy stctfes. He bribed it yoiuig 
•«T 7 aiit of AbQ’UQ&diu, by oScriog hmi uiuvh 11101*0 than he rc> 
ceivad his inaeter, so (hot tho ^*>*0111 beoaine his spy in the 
Iionse of the diVl. He vr 9 A uistructed to l eiioi'C about overythio^ 
that going ou there, sending him word at any time of the 
day or night. And the apy used to i*eport ever>'thiug. Then 
caine the letter of al->fnbdl, togoCber with another from Ab<i 
'Alj, the aon-indaw of informing liim of Uio expioito of 

the latter, with &l*UahdI’s orders for his execution. When the 
letter came, the gpy immediately infoniied i^i'iiz. and be ded 
at once. Wlien the d<Ti sent idi* him. nobody knew where 
he had gone. Tlie d( 7 *» searobed for him evermbere until bu 
found that bad joined ’AH b. al*Fadl aUJaysb&Ql stirring 
him up to rebellion and treason, The d£i Abfl'l*Q&aim, learning 
of all this, and of the efforts of itruz to proclaim himself an 
Imam, helped by the shaykb and the people of that place, 
attacked them with a force, and, ailer a long struggle, nlti* 
mately suppressed thsm, and executed both of them. 

{Beturning to the story of al*hfahdl) Ja'far narrates that 
while be was travelling with a caravan between BgypL and 
TS^Gna, the party was attacked by the Berbers, who looted 
the caravan, taking away some portion of the baggage of the 
Imam, who lost hk books which contmued “numerous revela- 
taona”. Tbis lost circumstance grieved him much moro than the 
leas of all other ihinge. But God returned these books to him, 
and they were recovered dnring the first campaign of )il>Q&'im 
against Egypt.^ fllh} 

When al-Kahdi reached Xripoli, all the people who travelled - 
by the caravan dispersed, exoept for Tayyib and al*Qahracaftn. 
He sent Mubanmiad b. Ahmad, the brother of Abfi 'Abdi’i-lih 


‘ Cf. p. 3S5, and Text*, p. 40 , (he «v«ot« aa narrated m the I/litd- 
^’tf-doSee. 

* This nay ui^dy eertain ucrad bo^. Tiie; are also uMciicoed m 
«be {Tesla, p. 4L), &om wbora apparently this inCarmatiet) 

ie e^n (cf. alec l4iutSr, 106). (Y. p. 2S6 84}. 
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(tlic 'l/fl in the KfvtAinft territory), to Qayraw4n, together with 
the Kat« ina tiihcoueu who were f ent to the Iwam to Salamlyya *. 
His ml««on wna to get through with these men to his brother, 
and mform him of tho arrival of »l*ilabdl. Abii’l-‘Abbfc» 
Mohamiiiad b, Ahmad «tfely readied Qayrawan. It wae tiie 
intention of aUMahdl to go to the KatSma territory to join Abfi 
*Abdi’Ulab. But when Ahu'b’AbbSs readied Qayraw&D, he 
found that Ziyftclatu'l-lftb, the niler oftlie Maghrib 8, had already 
received ordora to an^t aUMahdf. aecompanied by a deacriptioii 
of his appi'amiirr, and the inibriuatioii chat they bad misae<l 
hjui in Egypt. He was iiiatructed to make a search for him. 
Some people, who CmTellod by the same oaravan, informed the 
aatlioriticw that the man who waa searched for had remained in 
Tripoli, hut Abu’!•'Abbas Muhammad h, Alimad was one of his 
aasooiateH. The latter tried to Cake shelter aomewhere, but did 
noC KiK'ceed in this, dnding no one whom he knew, and in whom 
he could truKt and oondde. So be wae altimately arreated, and 
tried. He denied all connection with al.Mahdi. inasting that he 
was an ordinary locnhant. He was, nevertheless, imprisoned, 
and the lien’s about this reached al*Mahd!. 

I met nbMalw^,—Ja'far continneti his narrative,— after 
my rcttirn with the treasure for which he had sent me, and sood 
after this a caravan was formed, with the intenrion of travellii^ 
to Sijilmfiaa oia t^iiliyya. He thanked God for my safe 
return, and for l>cing able to regain his treasure. Thus, al*MalidJ 
started with thhi caravan, taking os with him as servants, to 
SamSta (1)' in the Qastfllyya province. We stopped in the 
town of Tnzar, remaining in it for a few days in order to celebrate 
the holiday, and on the ’Td day we started for Sijilmilea. 


* Hiid is as e:KtrofDe]y intensting refsn'tw A. Uafortunstoly for u^. 
QO fujtber infonsatioii is giveii abcut Ui«in. It ao ero o tbnt they 

no part ia aJ^Mabdl's expf*rir'n<w In SJjtlmssa. and hia releue from 
el^)Cmty. Cf. p, 2Se, obviously the aeurce of «>»t" iafonoatioo. 

* The last ruler of the A^ilabid «l> nasty a$4-S0e/8OO*9O9), whose 
full nacoe was ZiyidAtulOlih 117 h. 'AUlj’I.^An b. Ibrthim b. Ahmad 
(290>2»e/9ClS>>909). 

* In F,*-lsTnAlS. 
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1 rememb^,— narrates Ja'far,-^ that while \v*s were I'eating 
there, al'Mahdl told me once to go and find for him a small fat 
lamb, and, if found, to buy it, roast it, and «K>rve it to liira. I 
weot to look for it, and a local ichabitaiit offei*e<l me one, in* 
‘luting me to come to his bouse. I went vith ]um. And lie took 
me into his bouse where 1 found a hairy dog ou a strong ehain, 
with reddened eyea (ready to attack), Tlio owaor *>ai<l to me 
that it was then two months that he had been feeding It wtli 
dates. He kept it chained so that it could not move,— its skin 
bad become tight on it because of the gr«^t amount of fat. It 
appears that the local people eat dogs, applying to them the 
name of lambs. ^ the dog jumped upon me on iti< ebnin,— a 
dog fearsome aa n lion nhen it attacks. 1 was enre that it 
M’ould break tiie chain, tearing niy HtoinHcli. So 1 fled for all 
that I WAS worth, out of tho house, dc.spairhig of niy life, while 
tire owner wae shouting (to retorn), but I did not dan* to do this 
I felt terror stricken (U7] until 1 entered the bouse of al*Mab<ii 
half mod. with hands on my heart. When he saw me niuoh 
frighteoed, with pale face, he asked me, who wio* chafing me. 
I repbed: **Hy lord, curse be upon the p^pl^ of thia townl** 
And Z told him how I had gone in search of what he ordered me 
bo get, and what happened as a result of this,— the whole story. 
And while I was telling my story, he, and my lord Ml-Q£’iui 
never ceased laughing, and consoling me until Z became quiet. 

A day or two later aUMahdi ordered me to bring him ;v 
barber, instructing me to get one who wok a stranger in the 
town. So, I went, and by chance met a l>arl>er, ii\ whoso ap* 
pesjance there were traces of a jonrnev. I A.sked him whether 
he was a stranger, and Ite said yr«. T asked him when ho entored 
the town, and he stud that be had arrived two days ago. I took 
him with ma brought him to the house, and told nUMahdl that 
he was a stranger. When the Imam aaw him, he asked his name, 
his place of origlD, and whether be was a freeman, or a slave. 
It was his habit that when seeing a man for the first time, he 
would first ask the name and the birthplace of the man before 
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starting a conversaCioii and ocquuntanoe mtli him. So, wboii 
1 10 8;dced the barber bis uaual questions, he said tbaC he was a 
native of Xfifqiyya. from QayTaw£a, that ho had left lua native 
I)lav(« a long time ago, spending his tipis ui the KatAma territory, 
j’com whence he had arrived in this town. The Imam asked 
iiim, ho^v lie could enter tbo Kat&xna districts, and stay tbere^ 
while, as people said, there ^VM so rauoJt excitameot, and the 
fonntr^' was raled by the limtics. To this the barber replied 
that, by God, there wa« no more righteous adraiiustra&ioQ than 
in the Katanm tenitory. Al-h£abdr remarked that this was 
contrary tu what was everywhere nanated about the rule of a 
danger > who had installed himself there. The people said 
that ho bad seduced them uito heresy, making lawful to them 
their daughters aud sisters, or permitting them not to fast or 
offer prayers. To this the barber replied: “By God, beside of 
whom thH^o is no other deity,— there is nothing like this in 
reellty, and there is no othei' true religion hi tbe world except 
that which Is preached by that man in the Kat&ina country*'. 
The Imam aaked, wbat made him so pleased with the rule of the 
man, wboui he praised so much while nobody wonid endorse 
this view. The btfber narrated that he had a partner, whom 
be persuaded to coma with him to the town of 6at!q, and work 
there for a montli. " We shared our earnings which God gave us. 
We went to Satlq, and wheu we wanted to enter it, through tbe 
gats, we were stopped and told that carrying arms was pro> 
hjbited in the town. We pleaded tbe impossibility of leaving 
our arms outside as we did not know any one who would keep 
these. But the guards told na simply to leave our azms near tbe 
city walls. We asked as to how we should elmply throw these 
away, and were asenred that ve need not be afr aid about their 
safety. 8o wc left them, snd entered the town, and stayed long 
tboe, [118] because it was dUbcuit for na to leave it after we 
Iiad settled toere. And we remained there a month. But when 


* Uay also Q>»aa: a Eharijibe, 
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we left, we fouud our arme quite safe, nothing inibeing in them. 
This ia. 0 m; lord, the way of life, eatabli^bed by that person 
whom mmouTB of bcreay and atbesim/' Ja'far adds; 

**ADd I e&w that the faoe of abMabili was siuuhig (with deUght) 
When the barbei* liuished hk work, aUMabdl oniei’ed him to be 
paid baudsoiucly, and dieiuiased bini. 

And on another occasiom-^ontiuues Ja'far,—I went out 
lu order to buy aubergines aud could uot find good ones 

except in the ebop of a man who proved to be the greatest villain 
that I have ever seen. He kept me bargaining for a oonple of 
hours, and when 1 oltimately bought from bun wbat I needed. 
I begait to connt out the mooey to hijit. But whatever ooin I 
gave hiju, be would return it, saying that this was base that 
was worn. He was merely trying to annoy me, and I only 
realised this after a time. When he saw that I had nnderstood 
his trick, he jumped at me, and began to shont, collecting a 
crowd, and calling me a rdjufl (heretic). Ho scratched ray cheeb*, 
hit my aidee, struck me in the face, Aud I hod a cousiderablu 
struggle to get rid of him. Much later ou, adds Ja'fnr, wlieu [ 
arrived to Ifrlqiyya after it was conquered by Bi>Mabdi, it was 
once reported that a certain man in Qas^yya, seiziitg the 
opportunity • of the Eight of its ruler, Ziyldatnl-iab, had 
ooUectod around him a hand, and occupied ^e town. And tlie 
Twarr sent a governor to that town, who arrested the rebel, and 
sent him to al*Mahdi, to Baqq&da. When the rebel was brought, 
the Imam said to me: “Come out, and ask him what made him 
to nse in rebellion ? “ I went out to see him, raid, to my surprise*, 
I saw before me the maji who bad sold ms ths aubarginesl 1 
returned to al-MahdJ, and reported this to him. He smiled, 
and said: "Praise be to God who has deliveied him to thy 
revenge! Oo and behead him, tbs curse of Ood be upon him [ 

And I went to the Qayraw&n gate, t^dog him with me, and thru 
beheaded him, and crucified him. 

So,— ooutinuing the original narrative,— we spent a few 
days in Tutar before the *id, and left after ofTerine our piayei's 
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on tliiit <lAy. We asked Al*M&hdI to atoy longer, ao es to spend 
t^e i)djdsy> and leave on the second day, but he did not a^ree. 
The leader and oil other people in the caravan tried to do their 
heat to help hitn, because the leadei’ praised him and bis gene* 
rosity v»y lunch. Then al*Mahdi vent with the guide and the 
conTAii, in response to wbat was bis duty in his high Missioo. 
We went across the desert directly to SijilmSsft, beoominc 
exceedingly tired on that day, because al*MahdT did not give 
}>ermission to the guide to call a halt. Every one was suffering: 
immensely fioin fatigue, and reproached the guide. But the 
Ufter told all that if 1119] Abu l^fi^iammad fi.e. 

»o <'Oinni4uided him. be would not give orders to comp even so 
long ax they had not reached Sgilinisa, so as not to disobey him. 
So, we marched on nntil uigbt, and when we camped, the Imam 
said to us; '"fo-day a messengei* \vitK orders for our arrest hax 
arrived in Tuaar*’, And so it had really happened. 

Thou ol'Molidl asked the guide os to how much they bad 
done that day; aud the man answered that they had Unveiled 
four stages. (Kext day] we also did not halt until we reached 
Sijilinasa, The governor of that place was Alisa* b. Midrfir, a 
Berber. 

Before enteriug fSijtiin&sa, aI*Mahd! met a luau, of decent 
appearance and manners, who had a son with him, and was 
travelling on account of some trade afToirs. When they were 
riding together, aI>Kahdi asked him about his name, place of 
origin, etc., and he replied that he was a MnttaUbl^, from 
Qayrawftn. Al-Mohdi was carrying on a conversation with him, 
and became friendly with him, and liked him. finding bim to be 
a Shi'ite by persuasion. He carefully examined him, and, being 
aatiafiod Mith bis belief, he accepted him ax one of bis followers 
(<tbAadAa 'oiay-h»}. When «*e arrived in Sijiliohsa, we rented a 
good house for aUMahdl from a mail called AbG Habosba. 


^ ^>pwently the same persoa a» mentioaad is the ( 106 ) under 
^naoM of Ahn’J.QMim ihn Haa^. <*1. above, p. 182, 
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ti&ys Muh&mmad b. Mobammad aUYaminS: Tahir, the 
oaahier of the treasury, when by ohanoe the subject of al*>tahdl’tt 
ariiTal in Sijlbniea was touched upon in bis {ircaoncc, narrated 
to me the story which he heard from Alflsb, thetraioer: “We 
were in the stables in Maaiuriyya t,~eaid he,—'‘when siTddenly 
there entered al*h(ii‘i 2 z who was suffering froiQ 

(UfBeulty in breathing, catused by intense heat. He sat in a cool 
>pace, in which there was much air, looking at the horses in 
tlie stables. After he had rested for some time, there entered 
Ja‘far the Chamberlain i abMu'iaa asked him, what had happened 
rhat be came out at such an unusual hour 1 Ho repbed that it 
was repotted to him that Mawlfi>n5 the Iinaiu Lad ii^ue out of 
the pivate part of the palace to the stables, and be knew that 
this the Imam would not do at this tdjue of the day except on 
account of his suffering from suffocation. So be had come to 
<listract and console him. The Imam said that be had really 
<iome out oil account of the heat, to find a refuge in a Kpacioiis 
and airy place such aw his atables, and to enjoy the sight of his 
horses. 

Then Ja’far asked )>crmi»you bo relate to liiui mi extra¬ 
ordinary occasion of which be himself was a vitnees, while 
i<fiayiiig ^vith U-Mahdl in Sijilmfisa, so that while listening to it, 
the Imam might feel leas his »uifferings ftom the beat. The 
Imam gave him permission, and he said: “We U^ed in SijUmfisa 
in the house known as the house of Abii Habasha, and near it 
there wsa a garden, which wa* entered thtougli a door in the 
house. On ao extremely hot summer day, ju»4t stuch as this one, 
aUMahdl [120] was feebng groat discomfort. He ordered ue to 
open the door of the garden, and to ajiroad a carpet in so wy 
place, so that lie might sit in the extreme heat of that day. We 
opened the door of the garden, searched for a suitable place, and 
found a huge tree under which was a large shaded place. We 
spread for him a carpet there, and he came with al*QA'ijn. and 


‘ A ><iil>iirb«a "csntcninpnt*’ ii^p Qeyrausn, hniH liy 
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both uuddr tlie tree. Q&Hm wejit Uter oil for 4^ w&lk in tbe 
gtfden, aecompAnied by some serTants, aud by chance caxne 
ftcrou a etreaiu in which there waa a very little water. So lie 
aat down by ita side. waaUed hia hands aud face, and put hie feet 
into the water. And no sooner had he put hie feet into the 
stream th^ water began to flow in it» rapidly increasing In 
volume. The gardener, who saw thia, suddenly started shouting: 
'' by God. the Uahdl is before me! ’' Abhiahdl gave orders to look 
who waa ahonting there, and to bring the man before him, We 
aU mabed to the gardener, and brought him to the Imam, making 
him cease shouting. Al*MahdI a^ked him, why should he so 
foolishly expose them to a mortal danger ? How did he *lnH that 
he is the Mohdi i Is) lie not a spy to watch them I — To this the 
gardener replied tliat in his garden there was a spring, in which 
there was almost no water. And it was predicted from anti¬ 
quity that its water would not nui agtdn un^ the Mahdl entered 
the garden and put hie feet into the stream, he bimsoif, or his 
son >. "And ho*day I sau* u*ith my own eyas what was thus 
predicted". 

Al*)laiidl told him that if he .law this, he should keep quiet, 
and no\ risk their lives foolishly. *'No, by God",—replied the 
gaidencr,—'‘if I could conceal thee, my lord, in my body, 
and cover thee with m3' eyelids,— verily I would do this! But 
I have to ask thee fbr soiDe^ing''. A nd when a2*Mahdl asked 
him what it was, he said that ^a garden belonged to his &ther 
and grandfather, who inherited it from their ancestors. But 
reoentiy Alisa* b. Midiar (tbe govenxor of Sijilmiea) had seiaed it 
from his family, leaving them to work In It as paid labourers. 
Ae he was oertabi that al-Uahdr would win the authority, he 
asked to return this garden to him. This was promised by al- 
•Mahdf, and the man was dituoissed witli good prcscuts and the 
order to keep eilence about what he hod seen. The man ready 
kept silence to the day of aU^Iahdi's triumph, aftei' tbe arrival 

^ Cf. above, p. so aq. Tho last words ar« igi obvious after>ihoiigfat 
of the Ooorpilor. 
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of th« troops of Abn 'Abdj’l-l&h, a large foice which dofoateil 
the governor,— the evwite wbiob aro norrMed later on in bhi>< 
book. He eame to the camp of Abu ‘Abdil lMi, and was 
staying in Che tejite xrhich were prepared for him, aud for the 
ceremony of the taking of the ostb of allcfianoe from the mea* 
beta of the KatSma tribe,— aiTanged as described later on ui 
theee pages,— after the flight of Alisa* b. 31idrar, And here was 
OUT gardener, standing near the door of the tent, [131] uid 
siiouting at the top of his voice: *'Here is God and Imam ai- 
•Mahdl!". On hea^g this, al*Mahdi at once recognised hi^ 
voice, and told me to come out, give him gome present, and 
arraz^e about the return of the garden to him, adding to it 
the gardens that adjoined it". 

AbMu^izz Zi^{ni'2>2dA, hearing this, expressed his admiration. 
He liked the story very much, and alwap remembered it after¬ 
wards. 

In Sijilmasa,— •fa'fsr continues his original story,—al- 
.^abd! became very friendly with the Muttalibite, speaking 
often to him, mviting him to meals, and confiding to him 
varioua things. When ho had finished his trade affairs in the 
town, he caoie to say good bye to al^Mabdl before returning to 
his native Qayrawin. Al*MahdI said to him that he would not 
let him go at such a time, if he did not ^ow how great dangers 
were ahead for his followers and servants, and generally for 
every one who knew him, and whom be knew. ' And, under tho 
eiroumstancee aa they were, be advised btm to go, with the help 
of Qod; and when he beerd that the dft of the Eatdma territory 
bad conquered the province of Ifriqiyya, seized Qayraw&n. and 
entered the town of Raqqftda, be was to go to bun, and convey 
to the dSi his, al*Habd3’s gree^gs, and introduce himself to 
foim. The Imam promised to write to the dd'i about him, and 
give neesasory inetnctlone. And if be saw that the da'i intended 
to more towards Sijilmiaa, be should come with him, sending 
Ikie son with the This son was a youth at that time, who 
had just got his moustache. 
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co»tuluee^^'*Th6 purpose of sending tbe Mu^taUbite 
to Abu 'Abdi'l'lfth ash-Shfi waa al'Uahdi's desire to have Imii 
there for his own identificAtion, because the dffi bad no'^ 
peraooaliy met the Imam. His own stor}' runs as follows: he 
was a i^QfT, living near the dd'f of Kufa, AbG 'Ah, with his 
brother Abu'l-'AbbSs Muljamiaad. His faU name was Abu 
'Abdi'M&h Ahmad b. Zakariya. His brotlier AbQ’l* 

•‘Abb&s was elder than he; both were Shi'ites by persuaaon. 
When they learut about tlie transfei* of AbQ 'All to Bgypt, they* 
applied to the fatlLeT*in-law of the latter, f^uz, and both were 
I’eoeived with honour (into the sect), for their piety and strong 
Shi'ite feelings. They never saw the Imam (before that), and 
never came into his presence. EVuz asked the Imam aboat 
them, after the latter liad accepted them {akhadha ‘alay-himd), 
and had given tliera tuition and irudmictiou iu theology, suggesting 
to the Imam that Abu 'Abdi’l>l&h should be sent to Egypt, and 
thence to the dii't AbG’bQ£auu in the Yemen, os an assistant in 
his propaganda. His brother Abfil''Abb&s should be sent to the 
resident (gd’tm) in Egypt together with Abu' All who was sent 
as a dS* there. The Imam accepted bis suggestions, and san<*> 
tioned these appointmeutii. Tb««fore Abu 'Abdi’l-I&b was sent 
ftcxn E^ypt to the Yemen, and his brother remained in Egypt, 
with Abu ‘All. Abu ’Abdildah did not stay long in the Yemen, 
beoause AbG’bQaom did not need hia swicea. Thus tea ex¬ 
pectations of a distinguiabed career came to on end, when [122} 
tbs Imam wrote to Abu’l-Qiaim, ordering him to send him back 
to Egypt, But when he came to Mekka. he came across a number 
of people belonging to the Katama tribe (iu Africa). He tra¬ 
velled to Egypt in tbeir company, and then continued his 
journey to their country in the Maghrib, with the permission of 
the Imam, whom be, however, tbuH had no chance to see. 


' AppiM‘W(y ic tbu Move m used for th« reraraoce 

14 csirecDeiy iatcrcsting oa implylag Ihs ioet that by about the middJa 
of tbe third/niath c. Cl«r» war# ohoady m6n>' Isniailis ia 
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His brother, AbaH*'AbbfiM, served uuder Abu 'AH b) Egypt, 
and waa used for tJie purpose of conveyiu}' his correspondonce 
with ibe luiaui throi^h Ho ultimately naked tho latter, 

after a long period of earTice, to aak the Imam about bis being 
taksD into bis personal semce. Tbe Imam granted his demand, 
aceepting bini “from behind a curtain*’ (i.e. vithoot the right to 
appeal* before Lim personally But lator ou "tlie curtain 
was lifted before bin, and he saw the Imam, and sIko aUMabdJ 
with sl'Qi’im, who was an infant at that tune. 

To return to Che interrupted story,—continues JuTai.— 
tbe departure of the MutteUbite. Ke took his ^newelJ of 
aUMehdl, and weitt to Qayrawau. At that time al>Mabdr 
ordered me to bay a slave, origmaUx* a niB.n from Damascus, who 
at that tune bad come to Sijihn&sa. He was a handsome looking 
\*oungmau, aud ai*MahdXnamed K>»’^ $andal He was the same 
man who fell in a battle, fighting under al-Qu'iin in ^e Katama 
country during tbe rebellion of aUMSwati, who rose in ariUK after 
the actival of al*Mahd! at Raqq&da. He was a bnre man, and 
Ood bee glveu hun the death of tbe warrioi'. 

Then aJ-Mabdi also ordered to uie to buy another eluTe. a 
Greek for t&e servioe to aUQi’im, and 1 bought a Greek gold* 
smith, from a Sijilmiaa woman. He was named Kuslim. 

Verily, ahHahdl foresaw what calamities were going 
befall us, and for this reason he made arrangexnents in order 
to be properly served, witli al*Q&’un (after we, his old servants, 
were imprisoned). 


> Zt ia a co^MCural traiialatiou: h would be mteroftio^ CO tind * 
detailed ozplacaUoB of tJie tenu. The inpIicsUons of “the curtain" 
apparently refer to the revealing of the residence and peiem of the Ixn^. 

aeat aeotaneo also has Intareating implioatJoiui: hm again “ofsTmun *' 
obviously is the guardian of alAfahu, who, most probably, at we have 
eaen above, died to. If to, it is obvious that Abd *Abdi*Ulah 

was already in the Maghnb by this time, 

* As IS taown, slaves usually received the namse of precious stoo^ 
or doware. 

* This may aUo imply that he was a native of Asia Minor, or oven 
ttaly. 
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When we were atw*^, eKi&'im eewped from the hooee u\ 
whieli al*MahdI was ateying, and settled in Another house, end 
bis father «ent with Idm Muslim»the slave, to serve him, And to 
keep him company. Sandal vemained with aI*MahdT in the 
house which he occupied origuiolly. 

We were thrown into prwon,— Z, Tayyib, and Abu Ye‘qul> 
al'Qahraoiiu. AUMahdi used every day tc send ^ 

bring him oe^\’s about al-Qa’im and aboct ourselves, sending by 
him food for us. Both ahMahdi and ahQa'iin were staying hi 
their houses, being treated with respect, and feeling oo need,— 
<k>d had laid respectfal fear of them in the heart of the local 
governor, and rovereoce in his soul. Bot, at the same tame, 
he WAS eirtreinely brutal to us, torturing us every day by doling 
wit^ whips. After some time Abh Ya'qOb al>Qahramfo was 
unable to endure it, and betrayed alOfabdl. [123} 

And I remsmbor,— contmuos J'a'fsr,— that on the day 
when be vonfeseed, after we were brought back to the prison, 
1 hit him with my fist and said to him: '*0 thou, son of the 
iindrcumcised! Why hast Idiou made confession 1” And he 
replied: "Friend, the pain of the lasb^ made me do so." 

Both my friends made confession, after a few days of toi - 
tore, and were left in peace, while I vvaa still tortured, because 
I refused to make the confession. It is true, Tayyib did not tdl 
everything; ho, nevertheless, when being dogged for a long time, 
shouted; *'7ou, men, if all that people say about us is true in 
TOUT opinion, IdJ] us, and let os be free from the torture.'' But 
I did not utter any treasooable word, and this mada them 
furious. They flogged me with lashes, and struck sharpened 
sCaoks under my nails, m anger that I said nothing, and to make 
me coulees. 

God by His mercy made me strong to endure all this. And[ 
by God, I remember that I felt terrible thirst one day while in 
the prison. The water carrier, who uaually supplied xis wifcli 
wattf, ^led to bring it on that day. So I called the watdei* 
of the prison, beseeching him to give me to drink, nearly h 
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iicodrcd timae. Hin ouiy answer after a.U thia was to throw 
a scoce at me, breiUdag my t«etb; »o 1 bad to drink tbo blood 
streaming from my mouth. In thdr cmalty, tkoy placed ria in 
the prison latrine, and, as there waa not much room In it, we 
had when sleeping to put our faoee upon the stonra on whioh 
people place their feetk But God reliered ns from all thia, at 
laat. 

In 296/908-900 AbQ *Abdil*lah conquered Ihrtqlyya, and 
rionained there for about three months to set the administrative 
machinery In motion. Than be marched towards Sijilmlaa, to 
relieve al.MahdJ. He appointed aa the goremoie of province 
Abu Kki Tamain b, Mn^arik al-Asj&nl, or an-Na’ili, and his 
own brother, Abftl.'Abbis Muhammad b. A^mad. 

Ja'far b. ‘Ubayd arrived with the ladies of the family 
of aUMahdj. either shortly before, or soon after the latter occupied 
RaqqSda. Tho humble slave of the Imams, the compiler of the 
hook, feels doubt on this point, because much time has elapsed 
tJnee he iieard this story. 

Abu 'Abdil4&h,— continues Ja’far,—marched at the head 
of a large army towards Sijiljn£aa, aooompaoied by Abu’l- 
.Q&9im al'Uat^lu. He had abready received letten of id-Uahdi 
in which he recommended the Muttalibite to him, ordering to 
protect and take care of him, to treat him w-elJ, and exempt 
him ftom the ‘twAr tax, and from all duties and taxes on his 
goods. He was to regard the father and the eon as occupying 
a high rank, treating them with respect and distinetiou, attaching 
them to his staff, and he was to bring mth him tho eon when 
touching to Sijilmasa, recommending his father, who remained 
in l&iqiyya, to the governor in the same way as ordered by al* 
-MahdI. [124] Accordingly, Aba ‘Abdi'Mih brought with him 
to SijUmSaa Aba4*Q&aim b. al'Mirtfalibi, acting as ordered by 
al-Hab^. 

On reaching the town, he besieged it, and sent an ultdmatun) 
to the governor, Alisa' b. Midrir, demanding the release of al- 

14 
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•Alohdl He proinbed to spare the town, if Itis demands were 
complied with. But the goremor in the drst instance refused 
the demand of Abil 'Abdi'Ul&h, and attacked him. Then the 
d^i started lioe^e actions, and encircled the touii with his 
troopa, oftci* a fierce fight. 

Heallsing his helplessness to resist, the gorenior summoned 
his sssistaiits to confer, and disouas Che situation. Some of his 
advisers recommeiidcd to him tiie execution of all suspects ^o 
were arrested: if the^* \rere associates of tlie inaurgente, this 
would split their unity, shatter their religious beliefs, aod render 
fdse tiieir dogmas. Another party advocated a friendly settie- 
ment, urging the governor to comply with the request of the 
eueoi}*. As the^* pointed out, the insurgeuta only deinanded tAe 
surrender of the prisoners,— if these really were the people whom 
they wanted. If Clieir demand w‘aa satisfied, they would not ask 
for anything more, seeing this friendly attitude towards them. 

There was in the town,—says Ja*far,— a man under 
suspicion of compiioit}' in the same thing (i.e. the Ismail! propa¬ 
ganda),— a merchant, Ibn Bistfim by name. The fact was that 
other merchants euvied his wealth, and disliked him for hia 
base mentality, plaiuiiug to get rid of iiiiii, aud ruin him. They 
came to Alisa', and peisuaded him that the enemy did not 
demand tlie men who ^^ere being tortured, but this Ibn Bistaoi. 
The latter woe summoned, aod turned tbe suspicions of the 
governor from us, and our tortures were suspended. 

But let us returri to the deliberations of the govemor'a 
council. Some of bis advisers, on whose opinion he usuttily 
rebed,—and their suggestions carried the day,—a^ued that, 
being surrounded on all sides, they could not continue rsaistimoe. 
If the prisoners were kibed, theo the assailants would surely 
daughter all the defenders. Therefore the best course w’ould 
be to releu>ie the suspects, and send them out to tbe insurgents, 
one by cue. When the enemy saw the man whom they expeoted, 

’ CY. UiB Texts, pp. and 44-46, tlia version given in the 

end tike //hfoAu'd-ds'm, 
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they wQuId busy tlicmscIveM with luia, tiTruiiig th«r Attention 
from the gopemor and his force, who 'ft oiild hare an opportunity 
to eacape, Besid«<, after getting the people wlioin the I)eaiegera 
deroaoded, they would be unable to plan an^'tbiitg exL'ept for a 
harried withdrawal to Ifriqlyya, fearing l«t Zi\'adatu’l-Iah b. 
a}*Agliiab> who bad fied before them, might returu there, on 
reoeieiiiK the news tliat they had gone to Sijilmaea; and. collecting 
hia Arabs, while they were far away, mi^t re-in^all htinself 
there, makiog things difficult for the Insurgents. And when 
they departed, carrying with them their man, the governor and 
the force might return to the town. [125] 

So it wan ultimately decided to send out Ibii Bls^i, the 
merchant, whom other iiierchanta had slandered to the governor. 
He waa sent out to Abu ' Abdil>lah. When the latter saw him 
approaching, he diamouiited from hia horse, thinking that this 
was ahUahdi. And Ibn Bistira also diamouoted, out of respect 
for Abu *Abdi’l*Iah, On seeing this, the latter mounted agaiii» 
Ajul did not pay any more attention to him. He then auinmoiied 
Abu’I'Q&alm, the son of al-MuttsIibi (mentioned above), aod 
ordered him to remain in attendance at his aide, becanss that 
woa why the Imam had sent him. If Abu'bQftalin lud been 
with him from the beginning, ha would have never dismounted 
to greet an ordinary man. 

This happened,— adds Ja*far,— because Abfi 'Abdi'ldih 
liad never seen ebMalidl pereonalJy, and could not recognise him, 
as mentioned above. He came to Africa being sent by Abu’I' 
•(^sira, the lia'i of tbe Yemen, who ^so sent mt\\ him a certain 
Ibn Abl M^hif. a Yamanite. He met some Katama tribesmeu 
in Mekka, travelled with them to Egypt, and, after many ad* 
ventures, came to the Haghrih. It would be too long to relate 
all this here. The story ia narrated by au*Mu*man h. 
Mujiammad in the book compiled by him about tho or^n of tbe 
Fatimid empire * 


^ This is tbe JfiUd^u'd-da'tea. Tbe most urterestiDg; implketioa is 
tlieC the origiaal Stn of Ibn Elawabsb, from which eirtrsete are prw o rv w l 
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Aha 'Abdj'l-lAh i‘main«)d in the K&t&ma couQtfy until 
hiiB dreaTD waa fulfilled,-^ he saw &1-Mahdl whom be bad aaver 
aeen before with hia own e.m. It wae ibr thie purpose that 
U-Uohdl oomroanded him to bring with him the son of al* 
•UuttaUbi who might show him the Imam whom he had had the 
ohanoe to see while with his fether in SijilnSaa where he awore 
allegiance to the Imam. 

But let us return to the story of Ibo and al-hf^idh 

When Ibn Bis^m disinounted, he stopped at the feet of the 
horse of Abu 'Abdi’M&b, oougratulatixig him on the 'sietory, and 
bringing bim the news that aUHabd) was aafe, with al-QA’im. 

When the population of 6i}ilmaaa with their governor saw 
that their eueiny paid no attention to Itm BisUxn, their sorrow 
waa greats Tlie governor ilum sent a bay horse to al-HahdJ, 
ordering him to ride out from the town to the enemy, if these 
people were his associates, Al*M^dJ,—narratee Ja'far,~rode 
out in the same drees in which he had remained in his house,*— a 
Babiqi dress, Yathrib ahlri, and broad turban, the tail of which 
he spread over his shoulders. On his feet were Arab sandals. 

When he emerged from (the gate of^ SijiliDaaa, and 
proached the besiegers near enongb for those who were waiting 
for him to be able to recognise him, tbe son of al-l^ittaKte 
said to Abu 'Abdi'l-lah: “Here is the Lord, mine and thine, 
sod the Lord of all peoplesAbu *Ahdil-lah dismonntod, and 
so did all his troops. He bowed, and the others bowed. He 
stepped forward, and his troops did the same, bowing as he was 
bowing, anti] be proatraied before tbe hoofs of al^Mabdl’s horse. 
Then he rose, and kissed the stirrup [126] of the Imam, being 
unable to say anything under the influence of emotion. Then 
al-31abdi raised his head with his own band, and, bending to. 
wards him, said: "Be gladdened, Husayn, at this auspitioua 
event.*' Bttt Abii ‘Abdi'l.l&h burst in tears, being unable to 


in tbe I/tMfi, obrioualy vaa not kaerwo to tbe aatbor. Thus, most 
probably, it was lost at an early period. 
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8a>; cmTthuig, orercoioe bj f<eeUjigi> of aw? Ijcfon* AUMahdl, 
and his gieat joy. 

Xtisn aUUahdi, smiling, praisiug God, and tliaiikuig Hun, 
ordered Abu ‘Abdi'l-Uh to giTe buu hia Iiorae,^ cbe grey one. 
wMoh be wa^ lidiog on that occaeiou, Abfl 'Abdi'l*lH)i rail 
aviit, took the leius of th? hoiw from the banda of the servant, 
and personally led it up, bringing it be.<flde the hoi'«« whii’h 
^•Mabdt was ridiug. Thon the Iiuaui took bU foot horn the 
stirrup, set it in the atirrup of Ab& 'Abdi’Mah's horse, and 
leapt upon it, turning its head towaids Ibo town. 

Ja’far aaid that about all tlieae e%*enta be hear d from Abfi'l* 
•Qaaini b. al*Muttalibi. He (ceitaiirly) eoiild not witness all tills 
becfboae at the time he was still uj the prison. 

The people rushed to greet al-MahcU, oroudlng round him, 
and striyiDg to ha^e a glixupse of him, jubilant at seeing him. 
In the axcitenient of the nxoment Alisa* b. Kidrfir, witli hU 
assooiatad, fled from the town under the uosea of tlie troops, 
escaping towards the desert, in Che direction of '^anhaja of tlie 
Unbelievers”, a province lying at ^e ent^atice to tlie Maghrib, 
ongmally called ''^haja of the ^luslinis wiiere Zayr! and 
his son were biding i, 

(When ihe report of the governor’s flight was received) ai> 
•Mahdi ordered Abu ’Abdil-lftU to occupy the town. Tlie 

turoed towarda his tivops, and saidTake it". Before 
even he bad flnished his oouiumiid. chi> troo^M rushed ui>on tlie 
town from all sides, and at once oocupied it. They looted it, 
and broke into the prison, looting it sbo. We,— says Ja'far,— 
W’sro also plundered togetlier ahtii the other prl^ners. 

AI'Habdl ordered AbG ’Abdi’blaL to search for al>Q&’iin, 
and to seud soinoone to release his servants from the prison, 
ordering them to point out his hiding place to the messengers. 

Ja'far continues:—‘’When the prison was broken into, and 
u’e were plundered, u^e oanie out naked, roauiing about tlie street, 


I The dyesMy of 2ayriiie ndwl tu S62-S49 472.*1 US. in TiinU, 
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and lanes. Tayyib iuoidenteUy picked up an old white bumu><, 
and we divided it between outselvea. Aacendiug the roof of 
a house, wo three.— myself, Tayylb, aod AbQ Ya'qQb al. 
-QahraiuSo,—saw the parties of the Katama horsemen who 
moving up and down in the town, l^ter on we came 
to know that they were searching for us io the prison, and. not 
having found us there, wore greatly upset at being unable to 
trace us, or recognise us. Thoa they could not take us with 
themselves to the hiding place of aI>Qa'ira. 

Suddenly Tayyib aaid:*^''By God, I do not think that 
theaie horsemen would move to and fro except in search of al* 
-QA’im. I am re he is not yet [127] wi^ hia father. Let me 
ask them.'* So, when one of these parties approached us, we 
8houte<i to them: "BrotJicrs, \/c arc servant* of our Lord al* 
•Malidl, who were imprisoned and tortured. If Mawl&*n& 
abXfahdl has not yet found his son, Abu’l>Q£sjm, and if it is he 
who sent you to search for him, we cau show you bis place. 
Take us with you, end we will point it out," 

As soon as the KatSmites beard this, they rushed towards 
us, gave ns three cloaks and three turbans, seated us on their 
horses, and we went with tlicm until we juiw tho door of the 
bouse iu which ai*Qa'im was hiding. We began to shout 
“Muslim", or Randal", but there was no reply. When al^Mabdi 
departed, on his ride out to Abu AbdiT-lih, $andaJ had come to 
our prison to tell us about this. We told bin) to hurry to our 
lord Abu’k^isim {i.e. al'QS’im), to inform him, and to remain 
with him. He west, and both he and Muslim remained there 
On that day. 

We stood long before the door of house, shouting for 
.Muslim or Randal, but there was no reply. We began to fe^ 
afraid that the Kat&ma men might suspect a fraud, and slaughter 
ns 00 the spot. Then I and Tayyib began to shout: “Our Lord, 
AbuT<Q£8im, open the door for us, and come out. We are thy 
slavee, with Katama tribesmen, thy friends. God has given a 
victory to our Lord al-.MahcU, fulfilling predictions and promises. 
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Our Lord ftUMahdf » ^earobipj' for thw the whole day, noror 
disinoonting from hyi hort^e. Come ont to tie!” 

When al*<ia’im heSkrd this, he, still doubting what Tayyib 
ehouted, asked mo: “Ja'far, is T^JTib with thco ? *’—“Ve«, 
Ob(X>nr Lord 1”—shouted I,—“open tlje door". But as soon 
as the Satan)A tribesmen heard hie voloe, they rushed to break 
tlie door, jumped upon the walls, bioko into the Itonse to him, 
and carried him out on their shouldera. They offered ])im the best 
hor?»e that they had with them, and galloped with him to the 
camp, quite forgetting .^bout us, and leaving lu in distress, 
There were three of us. At the Ix^umiug, and now there were 
five,— I, Tayyib, Abfi Ya' qub, and Sandal. We were 

discusaug the situation, mid what we should do. Some expressed 
the Opinion that \ve should go to the camp. I opposed this, 
arguing that if we approached the camp, we could not be certain 
when near it tliat the tribesmen would not come out, suapectii^ 
ns to be euemiee. They do not understand ^veU Arabic, do not 
know us, or realise that ve arc >;orvantiS of Al*Mahd5. Even if 
wc tell this to Cbem. they jnay disbelieve us, mid kill iw- Tbo 
h«t plan wiU be to return to tbe hoosa in which al-Mab^ used 
to reside. When be sees al>Qa’iin safe, he will surely take steps 
to find us. And ho surely will expect to find us in bis house, 
guarding the property tliat was left by him there. | 12 S] 

Tho Katama tribesmen pillaged the whole of the town, 
except for tbe houses in which ahMohdj was remding, and the 
other in which al-Qft’iin was hiding. Verily, God blinded them 
with regard to these two houses. $aiidal HOggeeted we should 
carry the things found m al*QA’iui’s house to the house of al- 
•Malidl, so that all sboezid he in oixo place. Wo did this, collecting 
everything in that house. 

When visiting us in the prieon, $anda) told us that before 
leaving tbe bouse, abMabdi bad ordered him to pat everything 
in the bouse into tbe cellars which it poseeseed,-^ clothes, 
carpet's various article. He himself supervised tho paoking, 
to be sure that everything is done properly. And it was not 
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iinUi (>vdrylliii;g pn^ed, Mvi ratr&i\cc« closed, timt the 
iti(4iAciiger« of the govemco* canie, suDinwning him to go to Abu 
'Abdi’l.lRli. 

VV> sat In the eutniitce porch of tlic bouiie, while a gi^eat 
nultitude of people sought lefugo with us, the isihabitanU of 
Sljiljniea,—luoit, women, cliildmi, uoiuided nnd sound, ell 
clothed in rega, They begged uh to protect them. deBi>siirii)g of 
^eir IlvM. Time passed, (aiul night fell), an<I it wag not before 
one third of night was over (Imt we suddenly heard a great 
uproar, and tlie sound of (lie !ioo& made by the horwa of oaralry. 
It was a Urge pai*ty of abont a Jmndred liorseinen, who wei'o 
coming by the l^Ut of torohes. moTing towards the house, and 
lod by local i>eop1o who showed them the way to u». 

Oiir IwMd al'Mabdl repeatedly sent men In seoi^oh of ns 
after the letum of aUQi'uii. Abil * Abdi’blAli all the (iiue secit 
partlca, one after (uiother, and they searched for iis in the honse 
which was occupied by abQA'hn before lie joined his father. 
None of the inhabitaats of 8ijiliaiea oame to CeU^ tliot they 
wore looking for us; nor did they direct tbem to the place whei e 
wo were. The tribesmen went and returned to AbA 'Abdil-lih. 
reporting tbeir inability to Ond m. 'Phan aUMabdT toUl AbA 
‘Abdi*bUh to order them to makv inquiries from the local iu- 
habitants about the liouse which was his resldenoe, saying tbat 
the servimts might be expected to be tbero, A search party 
retiimed to the (own, asked ths local inhabitants about the houge, 
and were led (hither by Ibein. 

Sedog them approaching oar house, we rose and went to 
meet them. Wo saw amongst them a ^aqUbt slave, whom they 
obeyed (with respeoC. He was a slave of Abu *Abdi*l'Ifth, who 
00 tliat day bod preeented bim to abMahd!. He was called ah 
Ikijani, because he was purcliaaed by his master at lidj&n, 
tbs {I29J town in the KatAina country in whioli he at that time 
resided, kooii after he came there, Tlie party dismounted, and 
embraced us, after coating into the entrance porch of the house. 
They remained there, while the (persoual) servant emtered the 
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liouB« ^itU us. He asked each of us tie tianie, so we luti'oduced 
onrselTce, and inquired about bis name. He aaid. tbat» thanka 
to Ood» he had bocojuo oue of ns because iie was i)reeeuted ti> 
al'Mahdl by his master, fnatvid (u-Mi/yid, as iu the Kat&ua 
cotuitay* they uaed to style Abii 'Ab<U'Ulih, the tio'f. 

Wa brought out from the house everythiog ^at could be 
taken away,—luggage, iiersonal belongings, clothes, etc., aud 
loaded the animals with tills. Horses weie allotted to um, aud 
we rode down to the eucampiurtit. On arrmng there we found 
Aba ‘Abdi’Mib mounted on his horse, aw'aiting us. It waa tlie 
order of al-Mahdl, who himself was stanog in the tent pitched 
for him by (be id'i: he entered it only after he saw al-Qi^un 
returned to him, saiely brouglit by the tribesmen. 

When Abii 'Abdi'bl£h saw us approaching, he dlsuioujited, 
and wc sxuUM’ly dismounted, and embraced hiui oue after 
another, while the Ikijaci slave was introduciDg every one of us 
to him, mentionu^ bU name. He said: "I swear by the liead 
of al-Mabdt that he has given me the power to ocbiei'c what lie 
deslied; and this boM’ I accomplished this”. He made me to 
uncover my back, and touched the woimde iiiflioted by dogging, 
my deformed 6ngers, and the eye«. Then he did the same to 
Tayyib, touching his back and the eyes. Sut he paid no atten¬ 
tion to Abn Ya'qfib. After Ibis be took us to the tent of die 
Imam, at tJie entrance to wliiob al>Qfi’iJu was atanding, auaiting 
us,—• looking like a moon. When he saw us, he sinlJed and con¬ 
gratulated ns, and then took us into the teut, before al-Mabdi. 

We sau* al'Hnbdi sitting on a raided platform in the middle 
of the tent, sbioiog as the suti ui hU gorgeous appaix'). U’e 
prcttbi’itted ourselves, weeping, and lie. smiling, knelt to God, 
praising Him, thsiiking Hint, and glorifyhig Him,—blessed bo 
His name. Then he ordered Sandal to produce from a certain 
box the two dreeaea of honour whiidi hi' liad packed there. The 
»>U.Te brought theoe, and al.Mahdi put one on himself, oideriog 
sbQi’im to do the same with the other. Then be ordered 
il30J other dreasee and swords to be brought, which weiv ako 
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kept packod. TJieii he put with bis own liaud the drees of honouv 
on AbQ *Abdi*MAb, ftUo giving him e tnih&u and t sword, end 
then did the smne Co myself. He made ms Co put on the dress 
Mood with Dabigl stuff, also a turb&n, trousers, and boots. Ho 
Also gave me a sword. Then he gave dreesce and swords to all 
Tayyib, MusUiu, ^idal, and AbQ Ya'^fVb. All these 
artides be had roally had ready for us ever since the tints wbuit 
ve loft Salamiyya. 

Then be ordered to AbQ ‘Abdj'Mib to pitoh another large 
tent for bimsolf and for us. TMs hs did, and al*hfalidt Mont 
etqwiuive oarpets Co spread in it. 

Tlton Che Iraam ordered AbQ ‘Abdi*M&b Co toll his mun to 
parade next luoniing for the salutation of al'Mabdt. They 
slmuld be introduced Co the Imam by the di‘f according to their 
rank aud position. To this AbQ 'AbdildAh replied that his 
men being rough, woro all too anxious to have & look at the Imam 
(so that tiioy would not be easily managed on the ocoamon). 
So it would bo bettor to instruct them Co look from a distance at 
the Xroam who might sit in an open toot (somd*). Ho, AbQ 
* Abdildih, might »tand in front of them, ieading up for inCroduc* 
tion those who were entitled to this, by tens, presenting thorn to 
the Imam. They might greet him, and then depart. When 
all the dSU had boon proesuted in this way, and also gd’ids, Che 
functionaries of the lower rank would be introduced by fifties. 
8CiU lower ranks In hundreds, and in five hnadrods. Tboi^ he 
intended to maroh the rank and file of tbs troops before the Imam 
in equsdiODs so that all of them oould have a look at him, and 
perfortu the ceremony of greeting >. 

Jvfar continues: al*Mabd1 pointed me out to AbQ 'Abdi'I- 
•iSh, appointing mo to assist him. Next morning al-MsAdi sat 
on a throne, placed in an open tent. He wsiiin gorgeous attire,— 


* Tbo oereiDony dseoribed h«r» tn detaQ w cot msntlooed in the 
or by oofi.ZnDaiH historians. It would be InUNeUng 
So Qxid oqS whether in reality It was held wbso sl-MahdT subeequently 
naehad Raoqids, where ho was preolaimed the oalipb. 
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$a if sQii waji rising from hj4 face. On hia right was standing 
al-Qa*im, ai’med with a swoid, staiidutg oloao to the throne, as 
resplendent as a moon. Further on, on the right, at the distance 
of two paces, was standing Tayjih. On the left, at a distance 
of two pae^ from the throiw?, was standing and behind 

the throne were standing Abu Ya'qub, the )iew slave, and 
$andal, on the left aod the right, bolding fern in their hands, 
and moving these over the head of aUMabdl. 1, Ja'fer, was 
standing at the entrance of the open tent (semd’), with my 
sword in my Land. Abu' Abdi’MSh was standing at the distance 
of about a hundred yards from the entrance, assisted by a 
thousand guards, \\d )0 wero standing in two ro>v8. He nailed 
out by name all the dffU and sendiug them in hatches of 
ton. As Koon as ton of them had come together, he would instruct 
them to'go and present themeelves to the chamberlain standiog 
at the entrance, and not to say {131] whatever they might choose, 
when brought before al*Mahd!, but to greet him, and ofTer 
prayers to Ood for oar X/ord. And when the latter made them 
a ugu to go, they were to depart. 

Said Ja'&rr it was since that day that I was called the 
chamberlain. 

I conducted the officers in teixs, and waa the first amongst 
the servants to coogratulate abMabd! on the oocasion of his 
assumption of the title of the caliph t. When (the first batch) 
finiahed uttering tlieir greetings and benedictions, the Imam 
blessed them, thanking them for their devotion, and explaining 
to them how God would count this, repaying it with the greatest 
rewards, In this world and the nest. 

Wo spent in this occupation the whole of that day, and 
after thk abMabdi had to sit three days more before the ceremony 
ended. I was busy with ibis when the nows came of the arrest 
gf AUsa* b. Midrar. This gladdened abMahdi very much, and 
the camp resounded with the shouts of joy and thanke to God. 

' This oiewly indiostee that ia fact the ceramony waa tliat of the 
pr^jclamntiou of al^Mshdr as caliph. Cf. the pracediog foot-note. 
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^S^beii the govonior wae brought, ^'Mabd! ordered hiro to be 
ilof(god together with his assooiatee, and hie property to be 
confiscated. Aiber that they were to be executed, except for the 
governor binieelf; ahQ&'im prayed that his Ilfie be spared, and 
the luiMQ granted this to hun ^ But he lived only a few days 
after tho execntion. euifering from dogging so much that be could 
not either eat or drink, and died, while no one prayed God to 
forgive biu. 

Al'hTabdi tbeji marobed at tbe h^ad of a huge army, such m 
no king before hint eonld ever muster, and ultimatdy reached 
the KatAtna eonutry. I remember,— said Ja‘far,-^tbat when 
we were paesiug tlirough the $aQhija country, and wei^ inarchmg 
near tbe place In whloh (later on) was founded the toum of 
AshTr, aUMalid! asked the name of tbe hlJls that appeared 
befoie him. He u’ae Cold that the name of the range waa Jabal 
$anh&fa. And ho said that a troasuro woj buried in these 
mountabiH. 

Says Hubammad b. .Mubtmmad al*Yam&ul, the oompder 
of this book: I never beard this (later) etory f^m Ja'far himself, 
but It was related to lue, on his authority, ia Egypt, a short 
time after his death. 

Let us return to the story of a]*Mabd!’s arrival in tho KatAma 
country. He took poeseselon of tbe stuns of money which were 
collected for him, and marched to tbe province of Ififqiyya, 
in 297/909*910. AU the notablee of tbe province, both Ambe 
and noU'Arabe, without exception, and many ordinary people 
came out to receive him, on the day of his arrival tisere. But 
al'bfutlaUbt and al>MarwardS osme cut from Qay;*aw&n sa far aa 
T&hart, in twenty days’ distance, to meet him. In Bfigbdya, 
at a distance of six days, he was met by many people who 
olauoed to be deecendante of Hnsayu, or ita'far, and who held 
ShV ito beliefs in Qayraw&n. (132j 


^ Appareoib' tliis leniency ves dictated by coosideratioos of Uie 
govemore tribal coruierlioru) with the Berbers. 
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WKeo &l*Mahdi entered thc« proving of Ifrlqiy}^— con* 
tinuad he made a proelftmation, promi^g an anme«ty 

to every ooe thore, uid in other towns; even 'Abdn'l'Uh ibn 
al.Qadjm and Ayyiib, who was the deputy of Ziyadatu*Mah at 
the time of aI*Mahd!’s occupation of the province, came under it. 
Both, being ii^rmed of this, mode their appearance. This 
Ayyub wae one of the most erainent officials under the Aghlabid 
rule. 

'Abdul'lah b. al'Qadfiu was given ao importeut post by 
al*M&hd!, vho appointed him to be in charge of all rovenne 
offices aad tax collectors. He continned in his high office until 
Satan coofosed his eoul, and he joined the Katama insurreotiou, 
and (ultimately) committed suicide. 

There vaa a certain Abu Ja^far Muhammad ibn AJ^ad 
al.Ba gh dgdI who came from Andalnsla before aJ'Mahdi occupied 
IMqivya. He into favour with certain administratois 

whom he served, and was appointed as a secretary in the govern* 
ment office when al'Hahd! arrived. The latter left him to 
continue iu charge of the revenue department, and xdtimately 
he succeeded Ibn al-Qadim in his office. He was ultimately 
entrusted with general administration, being in charge of every 
thing, both important and other affwa. 

The reason of his brilhant career.— said Ja'far,—' was 
this. While we were in Sijilmgsa, he once appeared hofore 
al'liahdi, and offered to liim a laudatory ode (go^da). TIuough 
thtH he found his way to al^Mabdi, whom he pleased by bis 
eulogy, so that he ordered him to appear before him, and ash 
what ho needed. He used to visit al-hfahdi, eulogizing him in 
his odes. Once asked him the reason of Ills departure 

from Baghdad, and he explained that' All ibn * Isa out of envy 
intended to kill bira. Therefore he Aed in despair of his Life, 
and various otrcumstances brought him to that country,— the 


1 The uwir of Mvoral Abbasid ealipha bom in HSISBi.d. S$4/V4S. 
His foU name wsa^All b.*Ts&b. D&>id, mixvssied tbn al^amib> 
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MoghnL. AUMalid[ oiirefally fzammed him, hia (rfUgioofl) 
TiewK, ai\d Ilia qualifications, and found him an axc^Uont 
agorotary, intclligont, clear minded, and firm,— a man who would 
make a good minister He initiated him {aJ^tadha 

'fUoif-hi), and oidcred hJtn to go back to Andnluaia, saying that 
iie would not let him go if l)e did not foreass gi ent dangers which 
were threatening his sermntN and foUoweia. He "aid that ha 
ordered Lin to go only because be feared for Ilia safety. But 
ha waa to make his way to Qaymw&n as soon M he heard about 
the oooupation of Ifrlqlyya by tlio dd'( of the KatSna country. 
This was in faot dona by Abfi Ja*far aUBsghdidS, and he received 
earioue rewards from a]*Hthdl, al'Qfi^iD, and al*&IansAr which 
only they could know. 

lAter on,— adds Ja'far.— tliere arrived AbO Ja*far al*Ja<arI 
and Ja'far al*E^<ftjib atiriiaiusd i^u'lQk (my oousin, whom 1 used 
to call " brother briugiug tlie Indian of al'MahdI*a family 
to BaqqAda, which at that time waa tlie capital of aUMahdl 
aftor [133] the occupation of Ifrfqiyya^. This gladdened al* 
•Mahdl very roueb. He was established on his throne, and thua 
Ood had fulfilled His promise, despite tlio opposition of His 
eneniss, and the enemies of His saints. 

Praise be to God, tbs Lord of the worlds I 

This la what has reached the knowledge of tlie bumblset 
slave and servant of our lord and muter, the Commander of the 
Faithful,— the prayers of God be upon blm, hia forefathers and 
desoez>dantsl These were the olroumetances of tbo doparturo 
of al>Ntabdi and from Salamiyya, and theii progress 

until they reached Baqq&da. 1 hoard all this from the humble 
slave of our lord, Ja'far b. ^ All, the Chamberlain,—the meroy of 
Qod bo upon him,—when he had already forgotten many 
dutails by reason of the remoteness of the time, and the many 
misfortunes that had befallen him. 


> Cf. abova, p. iUV (p. 12| of th« Text), wb«n re.ocion of tba 
fasdly is refeir— 3 u>. 
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Fiikise to God, the First and tlie Jj&st, the Apparent aod 
the Hidden I Prayeis be npon the b(«t of those whom He sent 
to mankindi and upoji the noblest of the heirs, Muh&ounad, 
Kia Prophet and Saint, and on liis Trustee 'Air, with the 
Imams hia deeoendante,-" on all of them be salutation in the 
highest degrees! 



3. From tKe uni ibiiiA'iid^fiiuDh. 

(For Uio vork Mid iU author abovci pp. (3*7; for tho text dco 
SxtrAOt 3.) 


I . Th» Story of thi KmifjnUifm of aUMoitH from hir fiom 
in Sa^. ond hu Arrital in SijUmdoa, 

(40j Wheh tKo ImamAt oane to aUMahd], aud the Imam 
irho WAS JiU prodoo«Mor died,— tUo OM who transferred his high 
office to him (ho lued to say to him: after loy death tliou ehalt 
Aee far away» meotlnjz with laaoy miefortuneo and difflcaltiee),— 
po, when Ood bad taken him, and aUHahdT hod beoorno the 
Imam alter him, rumour* about him spread widely, signs of bla 
advent began to appear, and propheolce oonoeming him beoame 
oleec to everyone ae about to be fulfilled. He wan In (oonstant) 
mortal danger from the Abbssids. Many things happened to 
bin,— it would be too bng to narrato and explain all of these,— 
many calamities, prcdloted to him by his predeoeesor. Bo 
finally left his place, himself, and the Imam, bis son, al*Qfi4in, 
who (later on) tnocooded him. The latter at the time was a 
small boy, while al*bfahdl himself was a young man. In fulflU 
meat of the true (predictions), he reached Egypt, expecting to 
proceed to the Yaman. A certain dSl (however) preceded him; 
he went there before him, and npMt his plans,! Qe, the dd'f, 
came to AbQ'bQ&aim, who wae in charge of the preaching In the 
Yaman, trying to aednoe him, but found him firm in bis loyalty 
to the Imam. Tlierefbre he left him. departing to bis (Ibo 
Ibwehab's) colleague, 'All b. aUFsdl, who was roeidiog in one 
of tbo districts of the Yaman. He saooceded in winning him 
over, and making biin rebel. Therefore people used to say at 

I Cf. sbovs, p. 52 «(). Hie vsrsioa dJTsn from that of the of 
JWfiar (iie*5} io debsila Tb* latter obviously has in view the ZimaiJi 
reader. vhi)e Qb^I Nu'm&o addnaeae it te the general public. 
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that tint: “an cant to another trying to swindle 
hifP) bat could not succeed. Then he ^iprosched a Yainamto, 
and dectiTed hin " 

’All b. a)*Fadl ceased to obey the cocunands of God and His 
Men (i.e. the Imams), raaking lawful to bis foUowen things 
onlawful, rejecting the pr esc ribed forms of worship, preaching 
depravity. When all this bad become known to all, the man 
who liad seduced him disowned him, octiog as is narrated in Che 
stor^’ of the cursed Iblla (cf. Coran, VXII, 60): '‘lie told the 
man to disobey God, and when he disobeyed, Iblis said: I have 
no connoetion with [41] thee,— I fear God, the Lord of the 
Worlds”, He offered aiTned resistance to Abu’UQaaim (Ibn 
KawBbab}v— there were many things which it would be too 
long to relate,— and died in such state of ntmost error and ain- 
fulness,—' may God give us refuge froiu aixailar dejectednoss, 
error, and fall! 

All that happened reached the knowledge of tho Imam (i.e. 
al-Miibdl), who did not wish to go to the Yamau while the state 
of local affairs wan such ae described, and continued to reside in 
Egypt, in disguise, posing as a merchant. Meanwhile letters 
came from Baghdad to the governor of Egypt, giving sUMahdl’s 
description, and ordering bis arrest. Similar orders cams to 
his deputy One of the higher officials of the deputy 

governor was a faithful devotee (an lamaili). He at onoe 
informed aUMahdi, advising bin to conceal himself. The 
Tmam was grateful for his advice, and left £^pt, with hie son 
al-Qa’im, and several slaves, carrying with him many camel 
loads of property. He bought with hl« money various goods, 
concealing cash in theee, and travelled in a company of different 

* Appaitintly thif* *AU l>. (&l,JsyahAjU, sccordinjr tc th« 

AfO of Ja'&r, 11S>115) ia referred v> ty Teb^ (Til. 2ifi0, footnote «) 
under tiie year SM/S 06 , as leading iwecwrflil operations agauvit $an*& 
and other caotroa in the Tvaaa. it Is aot stated on wheae aide he was:' 
aiJdahdl’a, or was fighting against Ibn ffawshab. I%e words of the 
asthor: "he attacLad Abu'l.Qisim, ’* oto., may rofsr to thia if 9an*a wan 
already in the latter'a hands. 

•5 
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people, AH Mi ordinftry merch&nC. Ne«i' T&^unA (i.e. a 'mill'’) 
brigands attaeked tha c&r&faa, looting many traTeUen. ^aoh 
of what belonged to al-lcDUidl waa loot. Tbe most importaot waa 
the loss of the books, which contained certain mattere belonging 
to the wisdom of the Imams. 

When (later on) al*Q£'im bUamii'M&Ji marched in his first 
campaign against Egypt, he caught the brigands who had 
attacked that caravan, seising their Ioot» and regaining the 
original books. About this al*M^id! used to 8ay;^''ETen if 
this campaign had been undertaken merely to regain theee 
books, this would have been worth while. He was extremely 
pleased to have them back 

On the day of the raid upon the caravan of abMahdl, Abu'l- 
•'Abb&s Muhammad b. Ahmad b. [42] ZakaTiy&, the brother of 
Abu 'Abdi*l*l&h, was wounded, while accompimying his Master. 
When the caravan reached Tripoli, the travellers dispersed. 
Every' one saw that they, i,e. abMabdt and Abu'b'AbbSe, were 
oompanions, merchants. AbG*l*‘Abbas, widi some others, went 
to Qayraw&i, with orders from al-Mahdl to join him in the 
KatSma territory to which he was hitnaftTf going. There were 
with him eeveral Katdma tribesmen who had been sent to the 
Imam before. 

When AbQT*'Abb&s arrived in Qayrawan, letters coittaining 
desoriptioji of al-Uahdi, and orders to arrest him reached 
2iy&datuT-lih, siter they, (as menticned above) had miaaAH 
the party in Egypt. Accordingly, Ziy&datu'l-Uh gave orders 
to collect information about ^•MahdT; and some of those who 
were travelling by the same caravan informed that he had 
remained in IVipoU. They mentioned that AbQ'b'Abb&e was 
one of bis sasooiates. He was arrested and tortured, but 
denied everything, stating that he was a merchant; he was 
imprisoiood, and news about this reached aI*MahdI, who was still 
'in Tripoli. He by chance got hold of a caravu leaving for 

i The eorreepooding psaaa^ is bh« ^Tra of Ja-'iex {U5; u apparently 
baa»d oo thCM Imsa. 
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Qaatiliyyfr, &iid left vith it. The letter ciuue to tlie locaJ 
goTernor, from Ziyl.d&tti*l*l&li, with bia dceeription And ordora 
to eeixe him. AUMabdf, however, aueceeded in gaining the 
(avoor of the loo&l governor by giftn: the latter therefore replied 
that Che person in queetion had ^tlready left. aikI had reached 
Qas^Iiyya. Al'Mahd! ready reached the places and apent there 
Che ’Td (i.e. one of the two great Moalim holidaya). 

There were fa the same oaravan with ol-^iahdi diderent 
people from aeveral towna in the hfaghrlbt from Dhal), and 
Sijilmaea, The destination of al*M&hdT was the pmvince 
oooupied by Abu ‘Abdi'l-laii. But when he heard that Abu’b 
•'Abbas hod been aiTeeted, and that be wan known ae one of hin 
aasociatee, he beoaine afraid of going (directly) to hie deetination. 
beoauee his going there would justify Cheee suspicious, and he 
(Abil’l-'Abb&a) would be killed. Therefore lie abandooed hi:' 
intentiou of joining Abu ‘Abdi'l-I£h (at once), and went to Sfjtl* 
rolaa. Having said his' Id prayers in Qastiliyya, he called om* 
of his slaves, and said to hun: ''verily, my im^tiiict (nq/a>f) aud 
God have told me that I um beir^' aearclLSd for ". He ordered the 
slave to convey [43] to the leader of the ewravan that, having 
said our *Id prayers, we must start (immediately), and the 
more distance we can cover,— the batter. Tf tbon hndst it 
poesible to go with us at once, then do this”. 

The leader of the caravan was much feted by al-htahdi with 
presents and gifts. And when hie messenger reached him, be 
said that although this would be extremely disagrcable to the 
travellerb, yet he could not refuse the request of Abu Muhammad 
(l.e. al-Mabd!). He struck the signal druoi, and started, and 
others started after huu. Next day arrived the nicssenger from 
Ziy&datn’l-Iab to the governor of Qaetdiyya, with orders h> 
seize al-h£ahdi. but he bad already left the proviuce V 


^ TM ver^oa of ihe Sin diif«n oaJj in th* oamse of the plscw. h 
ifi quite obvious that Ja*far bed his own mfonofitioa, aad did not derive ii 
from the IfiHah. 
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God helped biiQ. diTerCing their Attempte hom bin, because 
He wished that his Mission, and wh&t wee written in the Saored 
Boob;, ahoold be complete to his death. He CraTelled on, reaching 
Sijihalea, where he settled. And everj one whose eree could 
see aUMabdl whereror he oame, in any uty, if the man posseeeed 
reason and intelligettoe, would aay of him:—“By God. he is not 
a merchaut: euroly, be must be a euiban, or one of the kings’* 
And many of the people of fiijilmSaa need to say the same thing 
about hiiD, It was his superiority to every one who came in 
coDtact with him. the dignity and greatneas which God had 
pot into the eye of every one who looked upon him. 

At that time the governor of SjjilmSaa was Alisa' b- Midrir. 
Al*MahdT treated him generously with presents; therefore be paid 
him due respect, and treated him wito courtesy. After it had 
been diiMOvored that he had gone there, the letter arrived from 
22yadatn’i-iai Informing the governor that he, al-Mabdi, was the 
person in whose favour Abu ‘Abdi’l-I5h was poaching. This 
fact complete altered the governor’s attitude towards him. 
We ahall narrate this in due oourae, if God wishes, 

2. Tht Story of the Departure of A H' .4 W*’i- tc S^ilmdsa, 

f(»d fU-hfoAAl's Exit from f/tsre. 

.. . [44j (Abu 'Abdil-lih) waa approaching 
and the news of hie advance reached A^' b. Midrar, its govemoi, 
coDceniu ^5 kis intentions. ZiySdstnT.iah had already written 
to him about ai-Mahdi, ^vmg his description, and stating that 
he was the prson in whose favour Abu ‘ Abdi’Mah was preaching, 
The governor did not pay much attention to this. But when Abu 
‘Abdi'i-l&h advanced towards the town, he sent someone to aak 
him, i.e. U-Mahdl, about his descent, his bueineas, and whether 
Abu ‘AbdiT-Uh’s movement was in his favour, Al*Mahdi 
admitted his (Alid) descent, which it was impoealble to dci^j 
btrt gavo an ambiguouB answer coneennng Abu 'Abdil-lib, 

<af. ^ Shor^'UMMr 
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spying th&t he bad D^er seen or known liim. And it vret* true 
that he had never seen him,— we have already explained the 
story of hia (Abu ' Abdi^l-l&K's) early career. AJ>MahdI iiutieCed 
on stating that he was a merchant,— because he was afraid 
for bis sniety, 

Ending him onwilling to proceed to Abn 'Abdi'l-lah, and 
averse from the idea of entering the territory occaph^ by him, 
the governor accepted as aatig&otory hu statement cohcerning 
this, but took np his first statement (concerning his descent). 
Ood had put still greater respect for al.Mahdi utto bis Iteart, 
and admiration into his eyes; therefore be did not cause him 
more discomfort than to place biT» under “domestic arrest”, 
under a gnard. Similarly, he put his son, aI*Qa'ini bi-amri’U 
•)&b, into another bouse, so that they should remain separated, 
and the statemeute of both of them could be collated. But tbebr 
statements were ouifonn .,. Thf* govemoi' Hnbinltted their 
servants to torture, trying to extort confossiou from them^ 
hut tliey only repeated what al-Mahdi aud lii>« son were saying. 

News of this reached Abu 'Abdi’Ul&b, perplexing liiiu very 
much. He used to say to his followers:—”(3od shall make 
maoifeat the mission of al-Mabdi by a great victory”. He sent 
to Allsa‘ b. .Midrar several of his servauU as messengeiw, with a 
letter, f45j assuruig him of safety and kind treatment, and stating 
that he advanced for a certain 'Vansoction, not for an attack. 
He prujuised to the governor his personal favour, lionoiu’, and 
gratitude, with strong and siiiuero ossurancia. Bnt when the 
niseseugem with bis letter arrived, tlic governor, having loarnt 
the contents, threw* It away, and or<lcred tlie exerutioji of the ' 
bearere, so that they were slain. 

When the news of reached AUfi' Abdi‘M&b, lie repeated 

attempt, disregarding this act, out of fear of wliaC might 
happen to aUM^dl. He, liowever, did not refer to him, out of 
Uufiiftfs. But the same thing happened with this seoond attempt. 
Tbe governor was obstinate in his vUenese. Abu 'Abdi'ldSli 
repeated tbe attempt for the third time, disregarding his in- 
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toJerable acts. Bat God halped and protected his troops, ud 
li« spproaclicd the town. 

The governor came out with hia force agaiuet the inraders; 
but it was not long before Abit Abdi’Mab's cavalry chased them 
into the city after a short engagement, in which many of the 
(iefejtders were slain. The night was approaching, and already 
dnsk hod fallen. The troops therefore withdrew, and camped 
where they atood. When Slight feU, Ibn Midr£r escaped, with 
his nephews and other rolaUven. Abfi ’Abdi’hlah and bis men 
spent the night in great aui:iety, not knowing what had been 
done with al*Mahd7. It was impossible for them to enter the 
town, and tlioy did not know about the flight of tlie villain until 
the day dawticd, and tiie notables of the place came out to them, 
infcmiing thoni of what hod happened. Then they entered the 
place in n hici) )(l*MabdI resided, and took liiro and al*Qa'iin oat. 
There was immense rejoicing araoi^^st the troops, who were 
almost mad with joy. Two horses were brought for them, and 
they rode away, Tbdr faithful followers crowded around, and 
the d^is ^UTOundod them. Abu ‘Abdi’blah walked before the 
Imam, repeating:—’'Thia is my Lord, [46] ud your Lord, 
o faithful!" He offered thanks and praise to Ood, and wept 
from his great joy. Ultimat^y the Imam reached the camp, 
and entered a tent which had been prepared for him. He gave 
orders to And Alisa' b. I£dr&r, and a party went out in search. 

He stayed m his tent until past noon; then the, commander 
of the camp prepared a place for him. (He came oat), and 
the Suthiul crowded around him, listening with tears of joy to 
what he wae saying, prsusing God for His having given them the 
ehance to see blm. And a)*Mahdi them, recognising 

their valour, saying that God bad helped tbero greatly, rewaidm|[ 
them for their virtues. He gave them glad tidings of the att^- 
ment of complete success in this world and the life after death. 

Then the mu’adAdAiru shouted the call to ^enuz^Anb prayer. 
Ee stood up, and prayed with theiu. recitu^ the first (rik'oi) 
with the ^Sliia. and the ar-Sa'd, and second with the 
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same PaH^. and th« tt&ra '~q}UhHioci'l-yihn^d". Then he com- 
pletA’d tbeprATCT. and eutci’ed hie teab, and the men dispersed 


) Deiaib dv«n in the of Ja>‘£er I’.liffer in aome eeieatiiil poiaCft. 
But he hifseejf ectoutA that l;e was jnpneoned at the time, and heard 
from others the ejnuueUaees in which iJ*Mahdl jouiod tho foreee of 
Ahu*Abdi‘]-UJi. It is quhe poecible eUo that be dramatised the story 
with the view of making hit own part raoro prominent. His v^ersion, 
howe%’er, is not Incompatible with Qsdi Xu'm&a'e, which is very much 
oendene^, and most probably ountaens quite reliable infonnation 
concerning some details. 


4. FroTii rbe I7*th Chapter of tin* 
Zahr\t'i->na‘/Ini. 

(For Che author ait4 the Mork en* above, pp. 2 \\ \ 
for the text Bxtraot 4,) 


6. [Umi'M b. Ja^far.) 

... [ 47 ] Tiioti rode h. Ja'fav. tlie BloaMd. Cbo 

Dirindy Frotorted brought up by 

hia fathor. 

ix the xixth ainonirxt the Iiohuw. jiixt m tiexh ucoupias 
tho Nixth pirtoe ill biology ^ iiih^rprebd xpiritiially, ooriedpoiiding 
Iq liix rank with hie anoeeCur. tiu* Prophet of tlie right guidance, 
the xixth amongxt tho gr<'Ut teaohcrM of huoiaulty, the final 
amongst the grout Propbeta. ’ AH the Oiinuiaiider of t be Faithful 
vraabko hix woond self almhar to the vegetal* 

ing, uioviug, and uakliiu to ruoro, aultualhig und leaeoulng 
iplrit. In a like way IxmA'Il b. Ja'far woh the loat of the 
''fierfeot” {aiiTumS', i.u. tJ)C luiauix of tbv dixt lieptade], uud hie 
eeoond eelf was his con Mnhaiunuul. He had 

already come into existence, nud the sign* of his mission were 
apparenCf^be had the rank of the (^'iiu, the flevetitli of Che 
great Teaohere of humanity, the Spirit of Life. 

Whan the time oams to Zsm&'U to dlMcmble death, ueing 
this roM aguust bis enemies who were full of hatred, emnily, 

i Ever)' Intani and la titb nyetic «eb«n>e» la ayiabo)i<AUy 

MttpamI with one of the pbaees hi the evolution of the enibn'o (as 
einiass’s) biology luicu* it), a^tli a Mgo hi the creation of the wo^, with 
oac of tho •%‘cn I'ropbel- (the Seronih sdll oxpteUd), mid with hla 
own predcoMSor", t1i« Tmamn. of these hiw any c dimoetloii wbatever 

with tl>c inportano* or sipiiiflt<anoi« of nioii “|Hira)le(ii'\ or the nature of 
the aetivlUw oF predcrcoson. The Iniam is thus aaaociatad with tba 
nirf^ pfODhet. or the «br(A plinae lu the de\*eIopmant of the embryo, eto., 
oaly Wauae three am the fijifi, and not the aeveoth nr Qfth. Thote waa 
ebrioualy very Uttle wwciublance between the biograr^ of T»m4*g b. 
and that of Mnl^ammad the Prophets as between other parall^ 
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ftud (ho ardeuit d^ae to the Light of Ood,— althougli 

God will always pf^rve Ris Light as He iiitondod it to be, if 
He wishes (aUuaiuit to Oox. IX, 32),—he. IsmS'd, made ii will 
addressed to hie father, Ja'far aa-Sadiq. the Veradoue, the 
Paathfiil, so that he should appoint " veik " and one who 

should be the guardian {iMtaUsuida') for hia sou. Muhammad. 
It was in coBfbrmity wi^ what Hiiua instriirted Moaea to do, 
raiRing a trustee for bis son. And Moses appointed YftsLa' b. 
an-Nuu to act as a '‘protective screen”, or “veiJ” to him. And 
he (Ja'far a 4 »§adiq) entnisted him, i.e, Muhammad b. l8aiS‘U, 
to Maywfin b. Ghaylin I*. Bidar U, Milimn b. Caiman aJ-FarsT t. 
The Imam edticaCed him (Miibammad b. Isina‘!l), and guarded 
hia» ttidi the help of Maymflu aUQaddab, while he waa ntill three 
yaara of age*. And Mayiafin al-Qoddah was the trustee 
(musioudr/*) of the* high podtioii of bis son *. He was from the 


1 'XiiiA ie ou ob\*iou« oo reliable historical io^orinatrou is available 
about he IMSterity. it would he surprising if ao ardeot devotee 
Salman a«re followed by a Kris# of descendants bearuig non'Mwdiui 
uames. This w e me to have beeu <»\’er<(oue by tlie aiitliore of tie '‘gaoea* 
logy”. In teality tUe obscure and CD5^ioal figure of Sslmdn (either 
Persian duistlan nr a Jew) b^igs ootinly to the ecriee of " eke first men 
who ” (of. abo%'«. up. 7fi and 127). He is tie mytlaoal prototype nf Persias 
Shi'itaa (cf. “Snc. o/ Warn”, IV, llfi, article of G. Len Della Vida; 
J. Horovita, in “D«r Itiau”. 1922, ro. 178-193; and 1. Ka^ipoo. 
“ SalmAn ?ak »t lee Pr^oucM dpwtueOse d» I'lslan iranien". Tours. 
I iide. in tlie iwriee of the Socidte da« Studes Iiaoioanee, No. 7). 

^ Tide IS sJi esoteric m'slation. As roay be soeu fortlwron, cf, p, 236. 
tlto dreade«l arcli>cnMn7 who so pursoed the "iofsnt" Mubeuunad h. 
lama'Q, wee the brotlier of bis faUier, Mfie& h. Ja'far, v+io, coost probebl> 
rraa much yoliogvr tlieo hunself, perl taps by as uueb as eight years. 

* In ceo&eotion with tbe expros^oo rniwhrrcrfa* it would do nu 

luinntOMDphasise again wkat is mojitloned abw'e, oti p, IM. Jfusmtrc/u* 
by no means always implies tbr "tMnporefj* Intent". and ie tui ordinary 
fwrtictpie, meaning “satrusled with'’. A oMupkte jtaniJId to tliie 
^larticular case ia foutid in tlie end of tbe ertreot from tliis sork. iiie 
Zttkru'l-ma'ihfi, gh-en here, in the story of Jawdber. Ho obviously OMilU 
not be a temporary' ImAin vriule tim real Imam, hiK maaler, was living. 
He was miafsieAi*, t.e. entrusted witl) only the knowledge of the escset 
bequeet of the Imam ooncsmJng liis sncc aon or. Host probably qisc^l 
woieey was iutrodxwed in order to have a way out in caee of tbs neoeslty 
u' alter the nomination. He was acting as a kind of “notary public 
guarding an unportant, but eecret will m his master. Afurtowtfn* omrf 
Jti tlierefiore odiously meaDS notbing beyond tbe “trusted man who 
knew the nal status the Imam designate'*, which was kept in secret 
under the oircumstances, aad whioh he Kad to reveal on a pro^ oeeaston 
to others. It is quite ot^lous that there could net be room for e temporary 
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de«(«udantti of 6s4m&ii» and the ]att«r was a descendant of 
Imso tiort of Jacob, who were all hereditary '^trustees", those 
who WOTS preaching and devotedly aerving religion 

Ismi'Q waa under the proteotion of bie father, Iinain Ja'far, 
juM as Mul^ammad, hie grAnd^ther, was under tbo pietection 
of the Lord of [46] the time, Abu Tftlih. Uiq&'Q dissembled 
iUnMS', and people began to viot him, from near and far. 
His fatJier, however, watohed the visitors, aud noted their 
prceenoe. When the death of lamil Tl bad taken place 0n ap* 
pearaitcel, he was kept lying covered for three days, while Imam 
Ja'far noted the prraence of those Eashimites and others who 
canto to ezprosB their condolence. On the third day he gave 
ordefR to take the body to the grave, and, imvelUng the faoo of 
tbd dcceaMd, he nuked (hose present whether they were sure 
that thiM wtiH his Uto eon Ism&Tl; they testidnd to this. And 
be again recorded those present. Then he buried Ituui'll, and 
later wrote to Abn'd*Daw&nSq (i.e. tJ)e Abbasld caliph a]«Uane&r, 
notorious for bis paraimony, 136> 168/764-776), Infomiing hun 
of what had taken place. Hia informem also submitted their 
reports to the same effect, gladdening him, relieving his anxiety 
as to what otherwise might worry and upset him ... 

After Home time had psased, Ismi^n appeared in Ba^. 
People rushed to him, siioutiog that Ism6*11 h. Ja'far bad risen 


laam whii* Js'far M.gSdiq wm «tiU Uviag. Tbs story is an obvleus 
fleUoe. aad is huill eat oF tbs ideas whioh bauAis euiraat fnneb later on. 

* Uaay iadloatloas fousd ia saoMrian UUratura suggest thsi 
probably aboot tbs mlddla or tbs and of tbs fourtb/tanth c., for eone 
stfeage reason, tbs myth of R^imSw reoslved g rea t proramsaoa: bs is a 
Dtelas being in iba Vff^fnu'l^kiHb, In the tsvM of tbs Dnixss, in the 
>rusayrl bsUstsi hs dgnres in aeay ejctrsmist prophetic o^Udr, eto. It 
vo^ be extreuely iatsrsatir^ to trace his seolatko la 8u6c speoaiations. 
his pert as a lick la Sude spiritaal geaealetien. Later ca the myth con* 
Maim to flourish fbr seise time, but alna» in the Ueth/sixteoatb e. la 
Persia it is losbig Its great importaooe. 'riie theory of die “hereditary 
trustees", hvjjait in Inter lwna£iwa. in Parse end India, is a post^Fatimid 
cleeelopoient. There is apparently no trace of it in earlier woriea. 

s what fcQows is obviously cos of those feiiy tales typical of" secret" 
seoteric works. '*rcaerved for the tnisted and fuDy initiatod fbir". This 
TerscA apparently is the most elaborate on ramd. although by itself the 
stey of the strai^ preoautions of Inam Ja4ar at the burial of bis son 
Isni^ seems to M really old, and is often quoted. 
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from tbo dead. He passed an old man, a Shi'jte, who waa 
4 paralj'tio, in bts shop, a 'Vhent’’ of hu father. (On seeing 
him) the old man 8aid:>'*'0, son of tho daughter of the Apostle 
of God, take me by band, so that Ood may take tby hand! 
'‘Isma'll” looked at him. tapped on his back with bis biased 
hand, and the old man's back became straight, cured of his 
Olnses, People saw thia; aud "lama'il" disappeared K 

When it was reported to Abu’d-lDawaoiq, be remarked that 
in truth the descendants of Abn Kabsha * w<at great trickatera. 
Ee then summoned Imam Ja'far; and when the latter arrived, 
he started to reproach him; hnt ni;>^diq prodoced a list of those 
who were prMont at the death, and many of whom were siao 
present at the time. They tedlfied faot. This appeased 
the cahph’s wrath, and Imam Ja'far was left in peace, 

[49] What Zsm&*Il bad shown by his death, and later on by 
his reappearance after a time, was similar to what bis grand* 
father, the Great Teacher and the Apoetle of (?od, Mubammad, 
had done when 'All produced (a document) to the adversary 
when Che latter reproached bhn with (illegally) taking posses^ou 
of a certain property... (follow other parallels from tradition 
and Biblical lore), Ism&'i) manifested his miracle to manifest 
the miracle of the Divine omnipotence to people, in his own case, 
and the fact that the *'Word of God’* (i.e. the tmamat) will 
always remain with his pure deecendants from the house of the 
Prophet, until the Wisdom of Ood becomes complete, tbs mercy 
of God reaches mankind, Hi»( proofr become obvious, and His 
bounty triumphs. 

Buob are the great nuraclee which reason imd logic are 
unable to comprehend; they are performed by the First Reason, 
which is the Primal Principle of Creation {al~IbdSii‘t-aictMl), 


1 This aD«ndot« u ohvioaily taken from the ^«rdni'n>n«ja^* (ef. 
eb» Texts, p. 104), wh«i« ii is nsrrsCed with mots dotsiJ. It is by no 
awtas inprabsbls that nub sn iBSt*ui,cs of s &rtb onre msy rsaUy bsvs 
hsp)»ened, through ea old devotee taking eotae one for the de c esse d on 
•eeonat ef his greet like&ess. 

8 Obvious^ a eoDtemptuoae eonieine of ‘AJI. 
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to reveftl DiThie omnipotence Co the people, to thoea cepable 
knowing God, and to leare in oonfueion t^e eoemies of tbe iriends 
of God, tkoee wko oppose tbem aud are bostile Co them. Only 
Iboae wbo know can understand tbeae; and Cke promise of God 
doca not concern the aaeooiaMa of tbe oppreaion (of. Oor,, It, 
U8>. 

After tbie Imam Ja'&r appointed bis son Sl&sS b. Ja^far 
OS a “Teil” for Muhsmiuad b. IsmA'Il, orer (’eZd) Che one whom 
he appointed as a Mb (or chief dd"!} to him, namely Maymhn. 
hlfl **soreea” and truet«o^. Mflafl b. da'far Caught ia'wti and 
he oollooted round him many dbiUtca who bad misaed 
tbe rigJit road, and were following the mere name, inatead of tbe 
ml object, being content with words iuerteod of mesnuig. 
Imam Ja'far c'oneealcd the reeidonce of hia grandeon, Mubammad 
b. lam&'Il, appointing VTnyniftn a1*Qadd4b- ^nd hia eon 'Abdu’l* 
•l&h as his guardians, in .secreoy from every one exoepC for a 
few triiited and knowijig once, to whom God had given special 
deroUon to hiia. Maynnlii aiui his eoti ^ie:i began to aearoh for 
ddrAi^a^ for Mub^mnaad b. lem&'U, appointing devoted dd'U, 
wbo conid lead him i50] there, while the community was epUt 
in tJieir allegiance. The rigJ)tooue preaohed in favour of the 
real Imam, and tiiose who were specially privileged, knew him 
personally. They were strictly ordered to keep wliat they knew 
a profound eecrot, and they did this, fearing their onomiat. 

A certain section believed in the revocabllity of the Imaiu*e 
appointmeDt. Others believed Chat tbe Imam was MfisA b. 


) Thus it appssrs tbst Ibote vsre tvo ''sorasns" for Uabauunsd b. 
ImiUI i the ehm dfl Uaymon, sad his own uoek UM, who wss Che 
mustovda* Imuc, sod. at the nme tiote, his biUer sosmf aad rival. 

* MiM b. Ja'fbs was eighteen at the time of hie father's death, aad 
could hardi)' ha%'0 been an e:q>ert lecturer on theology. Appstently Cbere 
are no pro^s of his b«ng such even et a ripe age: in tlu lUixta^'eshan 
tTmdicioM he figures v«r>’ rarsly ss eo sutkor either for ehAMr or for 
theoeophio theoiSM. 

* In eil avaUabla aoeoiints of Mubamroad b, Istse'D'a miRreticae 
there ts no tefeteme to «tber of these worthies. The dOr is tbe 
"eouatry of lefu^", eccordiag to tbe theory based oo tbe example of the 
PfopbeC. who eiDjgiated to HMina. TYie story probably ia a oonooetioo. 
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Ja'iftF, vliom in r»bty his f&ther appmntod only aa a screen*’ 
for hjs, Uo35'U‘s, son after tint former's doath. Another section 
thought that the Im&m wa«^ *AbdQ'l*I&h b. Ja'far, Huroamed 
al'Aflah (&]*Aftoh). But he predeceawd his father, sjid left no 
posteritythus their clums were futile. And another branch 
recognised Uuiiannnad b. Ja’far. Thus the comtn unitv split 
after the disappearance of Ism&'Q b. Ja'far, aod soipcrstitious 
beliefs began to spread among them >. 

When die tizoe came to Imam Ja'far to leave this world, and 
he died, he had previously, in order to placate Abu’d<I>awaolq 
made a will addressed to his d^itoriea, for the protection of his 
real successor, and of the community of bis faithful folioweis.,. 
(PoUows a parallel with ’All)... 

Mus& b. Ja'far ^ occupied the place of his father, and the 
majority of the Shi'ite commonity recc^ieed him; the ideas of 
the mob favoured him. Similarly, every one araon^ the sons 
of Imam Ja'far claimed tbs Imamat foe liimself, while the real 
*'man of Ood*' was concealed in dingulse from his enemies, 
and those who sitpported them. Tbs sons of Imam Ja'far upheld 
the sWi'of and ta'uHy with Chose true beUevere amongst thw 
foUowers who recognised the rights of Che real “Man of God ”. 

(As we have seen) the futility of the claims of 'Abdu*l-l&h 
b. Ja'far became clear with the extinction of ha posterity. 
Muhammad b. Ja'far (51) drew his sword in the sanctuary of 
Ikkkha, interrupting the ceremony of the hajj, which God ha^ 
preeoribed; and he was overcome by hts enemy. A ropo was 
hung on his neck, and he was token through many towns, shown 
on the min^r^ of mosques, repudiating his claims, acknowledging 
his error, openly and publicly But the real Imam never 


1 lUs u eaotber borreviog frota tb» A«rom'n-«M>Mgd', much ooo. 
dneseil 

* Here he te called MQai b. Ja'thr The aumaoie ar>Ri46, 

ae b kacpws. nelly belooge to tale eoo, *AU. He hkaself me lumajned 
al>K&fiiiL lUi it obviotuly a {ojwue oofoow. 

*_Thia is both found is the A»ritfu'n'ntifo^, asd is the r^horfu't* 
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repudiate tba "word of Ood” aod His reTstory, oven at ^ 
threat of death, aa did Huaayn b. 'AH; otherwise he oonceate 
himeelf, aa did the pure ooee from the posterity of ‘All. 

As regaids MOaa, hk father. Imam Ja'fav, appointed him 
only 6S a "eoreen” for the real euooeeaor» so that the latter’s 
poaitioii might be ooQoaaled from his eoeroiee, aud in order that r 
they should not know his prinleged poeitiou. But hlas& began I 
to n\tLm to bo a real Imam, hiauelf and bis dedoendsuib'. They f 
said that the Prophet had given the indication that the Mahdl 
was to be the 12*th after ‘Ah. Therefore they made Ja'far the 
sixth, and MQeA the first in the seoond haIf*dozen, inventing 
impious beliefs and fantastic storiee. They declared as untrue 
the words of the Prophet about the ’'sun rising &om the Weet". 
or that "the banner of the Mabdl, when he risss under it, will 
never be turned". But Qod Himself explained what Ho meant 
in the case of the Lord of the Command, and the reel Suocossor, 
who perforiood real miracles, and explained the signs of Qod, t 
al'hlahdl bi’blftb, who rose in the West. He rose as the Prophet 
bad risen, slaughtering those who opposed him by mijitsry 
force. Thus the rubbish was thrown away, and the earth was \ 
lit with the Light of its Lord, in full splendour and glory. All 
that was invented by Mila&, and what be fidsely olaimed, became 
futile, and the Light of God appeared in the Imams who dse* 
oended from Xstn&'H b. Ja’iar. 

Onoe Imam aUUu'iu was asked about wo^. the Divine 
inspiration. He replied:^"It means Divine [S3] indioation, 
which shines forth by Divine Light". Ja'far b. Mansflri'l* 
•Taman said "The Imamat neither ohanges, nor can be trans* ' 
ferred (to anothor line), continuing in the course of long periods , 
of time. Individual Imams change and go to the other world 
and the place of bliss, by the disappearance of their mortal self. 

But their progeny remaiue in their stead, and the Imamat oon* 
tinues, beoanse the Imamat is transferred, but cannot be dis* 
continued, The Imams succeed by transfer and connection 
tbs eucoeesors from tbs ancestors, just as the Throne of God 
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ohaogee, but is iiniwrishable" (follows « Biblic&l pamllel of 
Noah and bis sons). .. 

When the progeny of AH was discontiuned in the line of 
hfusa and hie deecendanta, it was proved that thev never poa- 
eeesed the robe of honour of this priceless rank, because the 
Prophet said:— *'1 leave with vou the Book of God and mv 
progeny, the descondanta of my house, that you may hold 
that, in order never to err after my death. They shall never 
separate untii both reCuni to the “poor* And ^e 

“pool” here means the Qa'im, whose chain of the linamat oaji 
never he interrupted. And It is mentioned that' All, the Com* 
mander of the Paithful, will give to his followers fiom the com- 
raunity of the Prophet of God to drink water from this “pool** 
on the day of Resurrection, ft is he who will give to everx’ 
one of bis aupporteiu his share of the true knowledge, and repay 
hia debts. He is the real “pool ” of prophetship, of Apoetle«bip. 
trusteeship end laiamat. He ie the rallying centre of the pious 
to whojii Qod has given His miraclea. He Is the possessor of the 
real IVuth and the ejccellent knowledge which will spread on 
his return to (he people of the time, having been hidden 
in appearance. 8uch are the signa and proofs of hia hook 
iH/r) concerning the successors who will succeed saoh other 
the manilestetion of miracles and the revelation of myeticad 
knowledge, by the guidance of their followers towards the light 
from the darkness, [53] aud their sadvation from being drowned 
in the frood of error and doubt. Whoever wishes may believe, 
and whoever prefers it may disbelieve. 

Thus the Imamat of fsml'il b. Ja*far has been proved; aod 
the “Word of Qod” has remained in his suoceesore, in every 
Tmam in hls poeCecity, whether manifest or hidden. And all 
that the miscbiefinakers claicned has been in vain, and the 
unfortunate deoeivere have failed. God wishes to make Hia 


I Obvioosly so sllusioa tc Kavtitof, • pod ui Psradise, whJdi is 
ooonsowd with * Al!. 
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Light complete, cvfp if this displeaHcs th^ iinbclidvers {cf. 
Cnran, IX, 32). 

When MuhaJRKiftd b. IbiuS'iI gnw up, frnd siwpicions about 
him fttnonget the oppre««eOM had be«n diBtxactpd by the mcaaure^ 
takoc hj hifi giundfather {Imam Ja'fAr), he became the Imam. 

7. (Muhammad b, lama^Q). 

Then roae to the linainat Muhammad b. TaraA'il, the Seventh 
axDoiigat the Imams, And thoir Qft’im, oou caponding to hi(« 
forefather' All, the Oomiuander of the Faithful, completing this 
apirituul cycle, the final creation, which is the eoul of things, 
their spirit, and their moaning. He brought to tJie completion the 
first eiaritiial cycle {dnior), and after him begins the second cycle. 

He waa in Medina when he rose to the pobectiori of the 
religion of Ood, dcapatcHed liia dn'i3, spread hia doctrine, and 
ord^cd hte mh<aionAries to searoh for the ’land of refuge” 
(dv A^m) in ^yllioh to sock safety. He (loiiriahed during the 
rs^n of ar-RaabTd (the Abbaaid OiUph, l70-l93/786-^£»)». 
When the latter heard about Mu^mmad b. IsmU'll, whose 
propaganda had spread by that time, he gave orders to arrest 
lym, and bring him to the conit, Tlie Imam meanwhile had 
built iu his house an underground parage in which he used to 
conceal himsulf f^m his enemies K So, when a messenger 
arrived from ar^BasUd with his demands, the Imam entered 
his subterranean refuge, and remained there. The agents of 
the caliph searched for him, but could not find him. They 
returned to ar-RsAhid, and submitted a repoit on their actions. 


i Thia is »vU«msly doubts. Isfonnstden which seems to be more 
rsUsbIe, from the esrlieet souroee. indicetee fihet be vae bom most 

K bebly eoon after 120/78S. Thus by the date of the scieee«aon of 
he roast have be» in hb o^h deeade. Meet probably this is 
based on tbe legends in the style of the ArsUan Kighta r^ted by Sayyid. 
.at Idris ID bis (of. ray ''Isoiaflis eod Qarmatians”, 

JBBRA6. 1940, pp. M «l). 

t It is indeed remerkabla bow mvariably aD sorts of '^oodergreuDd 
psMgM”, refuses, eto,, figure in stohas of lamaili amiaeot mefi: ia tbe 
dtra It ia a biddsa trese^, ia the stories of 'AbdftD, of Zskrfiya b. 
UehdOya, eto., it is a refuge, and so forth. 
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Wheo the eiKiCemeat bad rab^dod. the Inum started on his 
journey ia Beeiob. of the ‘‘land of refuge", leaving hahiod in 
Medina [54] hie two sons who wore not expected to succeed him 
as the Imams, lema'Q and Ja*far He tums^ went to h^sba- 
pur*, in di^ulse, ooncealing himself from his enemies. Ho 
then continued to more about between these two places (1) * and 
Daylam. He married in Nish&pur a woman, by whom be had 
a SOD, called' Abdu’I-l&h, siirnamed ar>Radl. This Imam * Abdu’l- 
•lah was geners^y Imown as 'A^r (druggist), which suroarae be 
assomed as aprotection for his real position, and as a precaution *. 
He appointed for b>m (i^. his son and h^) several IfijSis, or 
“veils", ordering them all, and the to bear one smd tbo 


1 This is apparent^ the only plac« in which >h es o two cons of Cbe 
lr7^*m sre rasotioAsd in Iginaili woru. Xthns^’ashBri works oa genealogy, 
as 6be Daention Uw noxoerovu postcaCp. 

s Cf. “lemailis and Qaimattstt". JBBRAS. IMO. pp. Cl-t?. It w 
indeed instructirs to note that S4;yld-ai Idrts in his ' Upinu’l-aiehbdr 
nanatee that UuJ^ammad b, Iaaa*U wont to Kih&wand (which aacnis moro 
liluly), bat in hii £aJ^u,'l-ma' dnf, tolls tbs “ fully initiated and truatod few *' 
that he, the Imam, went to ^Ttahipur. Wo can only infer that for hnn. 
s yamanito Arab, with no coosaction with Paivaa, ovor two (boiiaand 
milos away, both places were the same, or eqaally “abatnetWe bars 
no (sots or docoments to prove or reject his ito^; but toere U maoh 
probability In the Knbipilr version of the ImamV route; towards tbe ead 
of the socend/eighth o. it was tbe esat of tbs govemora of Khorasaa {later 
on of the Tahirids), who supported orthod^ tbaoJogiaas. It was an 
importont centre on the direct road between Baghdad and the Eascora 
Province, a pUce {bsfon io had grown immensely under the Selja^ie), 

in which it would hardly have been easy to live in di^iiise. 

s Host probably a mistake, bo^HoAunw for 60 pno*ito. 

* This IS obviously Sayyto*ni*s fenMy, baaed on vaguo recollections 

regarding the fetoous Vertiao 8uflc poet, rarldu'd-dio ‘At(dr of Nlahip^, 
whose mausolsuen still Ioroi a oonspiouous landmark in the environs. 
Ee died some time between did and 6^/1221-1230. and although hie 
name,—Abu Uuhammed b. Abt B^r IbrUilm,— hardly euggeate 

that be waa a Shi'ite, oeverthelass there is a strong tradition amongst the 
Paisao TamftiHi that be was an lamaili, and scene of hes works.— 

they are wroogly attributed to — bear clear traces of seme lamaili 
oouMotions. It is ioterestisg that nothing like thla ia mentioned in tbe 
' Ofiktu' l ahhMr. There are iTidiaat.innB in tbe latter work to Che effect 
tbM Sayytd’Od Idris came aoroet a Kiafirf lamaili, supposed to be from 
Samarkand, apparently an ignorant man. Parhape all these atatementa 
ace based oa iaiotuatieo derived f>m& him. 

* All this aoonds very InecnvizKlag: apparently this is a retrospective 
application of methods introduoed at a much later stags. The isaaill 
propaganda orgaoImfiioQ probably beoame developed only about a century 
Lter. 

tO 
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saiDo ziAiQo as th&t of tho (future) Imais. So th4t those of them 
who were aocepsing the oeth of allegi&noo on behalf of the Imam 
from the neophytee would name ae such one of the 
and euepioioaa, if roused, should be distracted upon him, from 
the real hlaster of the Eeligion. This prspctice became eetablished 
with all three “Concealed Imams”. This is whj the dSis In 
dUferent localities give different names to these three Imams, so 
that each veteion is quite different from the other t. 

Thus Imam Muhammad started his propaganda, and the 
sword (of hie enemies) did not reach him until the predeetined 
hour of hie death had etruck. He epread reUgious knowledge, 
esplaioed esoteric dootrinee, and revealed to the chosen ones 
“groat mystery”, Many revelations of esoteric ideas, miracles, 
Divine signs, proo& of his high miesion, and ^gna of his posiUon 
were revealed by him,— so much of these as never was revealed 
by any Imam before him. And there never was (or wiU be) any 
other Imam like himeelf, because he was the Seventh Imam, who 
posseeeed the authority, wae not concealed, had the Divine 
Glory and Light, and was the Interpreter of the Hidden Know* 
ledge He was the crown of the cycle to which he belonged. 

' This is a very intersetieg aUusica to the fact that «v«o as 1st* as 
in the zuoib/&{te«AUi e. there wss a between dlffereni brsnebee 

of ibe in reepeot of the of the^three ‘'ecneesJod Imama’*. 

The explaution of the fact doea not soond ver^ convicoisg, of coona 
afiirh more probable would be the fogffeaUon Chat this diSereaoe was due 
to the ooctmfiance of the ongiaal tnoltiou in the different Sbi*ita seet* 
which ia the ooune of time became amalgamated with IsmailUm. hr 
aoeeptaaoe of tbsir Icoaois. We can eaOly oeliovo that for tho fanatio^ 
sad OMiserrative meataliij of ibe de n o te se it would be oaster to '‘graft** 
al'Mahdl ind his desoendanta, tbs Fatnmd oaUpfas, on the line which they 
were aowstomed to regard as the tnia Imams, rather than to accept 
the ooneot Paiimid genealogy by proclaiming th^ own earlier verrion 
jnoorreot, and tbe Imaoi previously recognls^ as nntroe. It is highly 
prohable that as soon as the news of al.Uabdl^s triumph had epr^, 
many ssotariaa Shi'ite oonusunitias lOined Ismailum. seiug Its troth to 
tangiMy pieved, dome, perhaps, became amalgMoated In a body. 
Therefore it is iTuite likely t.hnti the estraordinary variety of ahUsbdl's 
seoealogiee is by no m^ans eotlrely doe to the inventions theorise of 
nistorieoa or bereuolagista. Many, eeped^ly, most probably, those 
oocnaoting tbs Fatimids with the Zthna<‘aihM most be the 

a eat i oo m popular asetarian religious oonservatism, 

* Coapare this account of his activitsas, and tbe story found is the 
(**180101110 and QarmaUaca’*, 61.>d7). TiMre is not the 
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He wee the Utmoet LioiH) of the fin&I laws of the fic&l sharVai 
{ghS^f^U 1 l'$^^^hard’^H‘l-maiA£iima)^ arranged aecordicg to the 
reok of the belieTera (hudud), whose minds could comprehend 
each stage 

He is the Fully Authoritative (potential) Qa’im {td-Qa'im 
ht'l'fuvwa), the Lord of tho P^ary Period of Revelation, 
because the Real ''practiciog'* Qa'im is the Universal 

Ooe, the Lord of the last period of revelation, and of the '‘last 
CommottOB"» the Q£’im [55] of the Great Q^yavats 

Qiy&nai$ {ss revolutions, uprisings) are numerous (in the 
spiritual life of the mdividual). The first of these is the rank 
of the “reetrunod’' vut'dA&t (oLma'diMZnu'^mni^^), than the 
'‘authorised” mn'dhim then the "trusted” dSi, then 

Che "authorised” dSl, then the ‘preaching” (1) dffi, then the 
IwSjai, and thdr crown,— the hSh *. Ah such spiritual ranks ara 
(spiritual) risings, in which each stands by what is given 
to him to know of the special ideas, intended to distinguish 
between the material things which are within his visioo. AjiU 
ail theee "uprisinge” are ultimately crowned with the Q£’im 
of the Great Revolution {qiySmat), and this position is the 
Individual spiritual world is symbolised by the Imam, who is 
the Q&'im of the Qiy&mat, and the Ulrimate Goal of all goals. 
Each spiritual rank, which we have named above, symbolises 
the Qa'irn with regard to that which is just h^ow him, until 
all theee ultimately are under the Q&'im of the Great Uprising, 
the I<csd of the Great Commotion, under whom are all potitions. 


elightoet doubt that all this is £ot«CQ, based solely on theCset of Uubsmssd 
b. ZsmS'D’s being the feeenlA Zmaiu, and, th^eforv, the Seventh KMiq, 
who had to reveal s new reUgioa. even if he resU; never did thie. 

a Obviously the bypothetiosl final” ehai^at which the Seventh 
2fda« WM sheeted to reveal. Further ea the author criee to fiod s way 
out frga an obviously impoedble and undesirable eitaation. 

a This is one of tbe of the coneesatena aaade by 8a;y1d-n& 

tdrie to non-lscDSili ideas about tbe TarrAni doctrine, nasa^ a vague 
admission of tbe "degrees of initiation". 

a Ah of ooune, Is tbo tbeoriBog of Sayri^^ub Idrfe himaelf, and 
probably hM oothiug to do with tTithammaX b. lamb'fl’e own teaobizigs, 
which ruenaio unbtown, as no written testimony t* preaerved. 
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He id the Ultimate Sacred Goal for them, comprisui^ all, from 
the 6r8t three ^oue&od Team vbich vece the end of the oyde 
of ihwA/ (i.e. full rerelatioc), to the period of Mohammad 
the Prophet. 

It waa to him (Uuhammad b. lenji'fl) that the Comnaodec 
of the Fmthful ‘All b. Abi Talib alluded in hie ezpresioQ: 
'"after (t) (or—in?) ten thousand jearB a peiwn shall rise as 
a symbol of this great poatioo, uniting in himself all the highest 
spiritual tanhs (magdmdt) of all periods, in the scope of Ks 
organising wisdom, 5e shall be tbe one will leave behind 
him the Tenth Keason ^ after bis death, and this will rise as 
the factor bringing tbe nnireise into order, within bis own 
sphere of activitiee.” He (i.e. Muhammad b. Isma'Il) was named 
the Seventh l^tiq (i.e. great teacher of humanity), because he 
rose to preach by tbe Command of Ood, incorporating in himself 
all the virtoee which a>re to be crowned in him. He ia neither 
the Revealer of the final religion (fMttmm), nor the Apostle of 
Ood {raivl) t, but he is in a class by himself, of a nniqne rank. 
This work hae already been completed, and order intxodneed. 

Muhammad b. Isma'h has been chosen for this taak of the 
orgaoisatioD of the (Ismaili propaganda) ranks during [56] the 
(impending) p^iod of occultatdon (aofr), because if thou tshiest 


i TaJMMfu or yub|Kt2^A*} t«ntb emscatioa cf the AbeoluCe, 
ie MSOOisteU mth the loweet c^astia] ^are azuf the 
mooQ, wmoh via; be deeonbed as tbe eoicplex of the iotolUgible levs 
of nshuTe inunedistely governing Uib on tbe earth. Whet appereotfr 
tbe sentence bnpliee U t)u ideal Mate of oo&plete hamony. vlUcb viU m 
attsuoed ae the reeolt cf the activitiee of tbe chain of tbe crovaed 

by tbe Q&'iiD, when humanity, and tbe world, will bee as a smoothly 
running idea? meobanisni. 

t Obviously a ociwetsiOB to ^ Bl|.IalAaijo dogma of the Praabet 
HubsjnmaJ being the last and final one. If tbs latter is else s 
in fact the Sixth then Che Seventb alee shottid be a Assdl er Apeetle, 
And just a few lines above it was eokinnly stated that he was tbe revsalsr 
of obviously trias here, as on 

many other occasiona. to avoid fiUiag between two stools, without ai^ 
oeovinoing result. This is one of tbe examples of that mystic vision, in 
wbiob two aonCradietory etatomonts ere both sdnitted as true at one and 
the same time, la sdoh cases tba etudant ia required to poeeea strong 
conAdeoca in tbe honesty of the eotbor to treat bis Btatacents eenoualy, 
and not simply to it for ordinary foclUhnaas. 
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the number of A^un, his Wa^l, and the Imuas of bis period, the 
lest of them will be & Nd^, isS. Noeh (sod so on, other Biblioal 
parallelB, ending with) Jeeue, his Wa^, and Imams of hia period^ 
the lest wss Muh&mm&d tbe Prophet, who has mheritsd from 
them theii high offices. And be is a Ndiig, and the Final Nd^, 

Hia Wofi had a singulaT' position, and if thou tal^eat the 
number of the Imams of his dawr, thou wilt see that Muhammad 
h. Isma'd u the Seventh. And the Seventh (Imam) po oecaoc s 
potential (rights to be a Na^), quienvat, above hia predecossorB. 
For this reason he baa become a Ndfiq, tbe final member of the 
hepttde, and the Q&’im. He canc^ the «hari*at of the Lord of 
the Sfztb Cycle hy e^laioing its hidden meaning, and revealing 
its purposes 

Phis waa mentioned by Imam sI*Mu'iu U-diml*Ub in 
connection with the prayers prescribed for Saturday *:' 'Bleeaings 
be upon the tme Qd'im, the real the ninth from hia fore¬ 
father, the Apostle of Qod, the eighth from his progenitor, tbe 
Kavfthar (i.e. ‘All), the seventh in tbe line of his ancestors tbe 
(pure) Imams, the Seventh amongst the Apostlaa of God, 
beginning witii Adam, the Seventh Wofi, beginning with Seth, 
and the Seventh Imam of the Prophet’s bouse He contiAues 
in this strain, and then be,*»may his bleesixige be upon ua! ~ 
{'alay-nd eaidnoi-hv) adds; “tbe One by Whom the Universe hsa 
been ennobled, glorified, blessed, and crowned with the crown of 
creation, the One by Whose service tbe law of Muhammad 

the Prophet bee been purified ('oitiol) and with whose help the 
earth shall be filled with justice and equity even aa it baa been 

* If Hubammad h. IanA*U was tha om who suparse<iod or altered 
(ndMAA) the of Che sixth date*', by “explaifungite Uddea meaning'^ 

^ Chen logleaQy wo ean ejsecC that aU tbe fraame, before and after him, 
were also teemih because such was also th^ missioa. 6iiQb a 

balpleas struggle to waoaoUo supentitious bsUefi with a pfailoaophieal 
theory is typioal of Zsmaili eeoCansm, om of iGs “great mysberiss’'. 

I The ortginal masking of is *' to bo divseCed of onameaCs, 
l>areThis obviou^y implies matog ic div«eted of supsrfucus 
elemonU. cbeeiuug its ongioal substance, as expbuned fu^er oo. 
Pedisps the reading Htfiiku would ba bettor f 
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fljlod with iojuatice sod oppreasiOD, And tbs One abont whom 
th# Prophet of God s&id: the Kahdl will be from amongst our 
deecendante, of my family, a man with big booked noee, and black 
eyee. He will fill the earth (eto.)> He will be the translator and 
interpreter of the Goran, explaining its message, and m aking it 
clear; he will be the Q£'im of the Day of the of the 

separation (of booIb f^m bodies), of the quickening of the bonee, 
and reeurrecUon (ia^hohwn.) ‘' *. Theee are the words of al*Mu‘i», 
explaiwog ^e position of hluhammad [57] b, Ismft*!!, describing 
his exceptional and exalted position, because ha was the Seventh 
of the first heptade of the Imams {aUmmd'), explaining hJs real 
position. The Seventh Imam poaeeeeee authority (or potentia- 
litiee, gutetca) which his predeceesors do not possess. For tills 
reason (be), being tbs Seventh was potentially the Qa’un. 
And the same potentialities which belonged to him, also belongsd 
to the Seventh of the second heptade (fAvia/ff). i.e. to al*&fu’i£z 
f»-dSn»'Mah, the seventh of two heptadee, and the fourth in the 
(fint) four (of tiie Fatimid caUphs). And a similar position 
belonged to Imam at-Tayyib, as whatever has happened shall be 
repeated again, and what has become known, shall become known 
again.— there is nothing new under the eim. Heptades of the 
Imams will continue to oome into existence, and the seventh of 
these will always be the most powerful (ogted), the wisest, the most 
lesmed, and eloquent (and so forth), of them, nntll all ti ns ends 
in the final Qiifdm, or (final) revelation, manifestation of the 
Divine power, and broadcasting of the hidden knowledge. The 
Etevelation {jfaas\f) is the unveiling of the original (eternal) ideas 
from all that obscures them, and their cornmnnioation to thoee 
who deserve to know them. Whoever has reached each a 
d^yoo of perfection, he is in the possession of the ** cycle of 
rev^tion’* (dauvu'l-hasVli l>y fact he has already reoognised 


> i.s. tbe day of neonwrfcioc (lit. of swiadfing) 

is so aaiaed boceuse tbs btiisven shall as if wars swindluig the unbehevsn, 
tTf oeoupyiag the place in Pandise vhioh they sjqiected tc have for thsoi* 

ssfrss. 
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tbe Q&*iin> &nd the Utter will reveal to him the virtue (of piety) 
&nd the puaietuaent (for impiety). He wiU theu have reached 
what wae promised to him. having seen the Master of bis dam by 
his mental visioD, not by the physical eye>6:^b,— and by clear 
revelation (IvuV), in which there is notiiing reserved (so^r). 

Muljamnisd b. Isui&'il did not abolish anything of the formal 
u'orship and law [0hir) of the tkaif at of Mxibatomadthe Prophet; 
OQ the contrary, he strengthened it, and ordered every one to 
act according to it. Soch was tbe practice of (all) the pure 
Imams, bis descendants and snecessors, who uphold it, who 
«^tand fast by the obligatory presoriptions, and carefully observe 
what has been ordered, without the slightest neglect, overlooking, 
or simplification of these. What Imam al-Mu^isz meant by tbe 
expression '‘tbe sWi'ot of Muhammad was purified {'MfiHat) by 
his mission'’, refers to his explaining its Dieanmg, and revaaling 
and clari^ng its hidden poinm (osrdf). By this he expelled for 
his followers and supporters difTerent elementary (sdUr) beliefs 
whi<^ contained traces either of fa* til (divesting the Deity 
of Its attribntee), or taahtnh (anthropomorphisin), concerning 
the True Creator, or making the idea of angels sumlar to that of 
human beings, and attributing bodies to them, although they are 
j^pirrtual oonoeptions; and (generally) this kind of (perverse) 
beliefs in things which exist in ^b;« [5S] world. He, Muhammad 
I), Xsma'il, purified such beliefs, explaining their real purpose, 
by rsvealmg their mystical values, and making raazufest correct 
explanation, based on the allegorioal interpretation (ht'tufl), 
through which true belief in tiie unity of God can be attained. 
He, God, is free from the properties belonging to His creations, 
and angels are known as abstract conceptions, or as a difierenoe 
between the reward for good and punisbroent for bad, not as 
what they are believed to be by those who pofees that they are 
luateanal b^ngs. 

This is siDular to the acts of tiie Commander of the Faithful 
*AU who was tbs first who rose (Qd’m) to reveal tbe inner 
meaning of religioo, explaining its predous azid sacred bidden 
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sen^e. The saui^ vas also dons hj the earlier Imams^ as it 
was tbeir missioik to do this, audtb^ eternal pnrpose in guarding 
these principle- They rose with full authority to (help) the 
erring mortals from whom the real meaning (of religion) is 
bidden and concealed. And they actually helped those who are 
capable to imderatand the real trath, revealing to them thorongb- 
ly what they tried to acquire in religioua knowledge. Verily, 
brother, they did not possess the necessary wisdom before 
this. Learn about the virtaes of the Hsn of God. the tmams, 
and receive wbat they give thee, being gratefnl for this, siting 
fset the “anchor of salvation” ('ttnwJWt’ttouiA^a), or the saving 
rope (&ahlu'hm<iltn)) 

8 . (^Abdn’l-lah h. Mubaamoadb. ar>Badi). 

When Imam hfubaminad b. lamS'U was about to die, be 
banded over the earth to his son, 'AbduldiUi ar-Ba^, making 
him his successor and trustee. He was the first of the three 
” concealed ” Imams, by the order of God and His inspiiation >. 
He recriv ed his office from his father, and succeeded him in hj^ 
high position. He corresponds to the seed {nlala) in the embryo* 
nal evolution of the human body, and to Adam in the first daxtr 
of prophets. He la the first [59] of the second heptade of the 
HnaiDs {iAvIafa'), and corresponds with al-Hasan b. 'All, tbo 
first of the oftmmd’ (he, the Imams of the first heptade). 

He concealed himself, his l^ijdb4, and othee dignitaries. His 
and was ‘Abdul*l&h b. Maymun The Imam did 
not show any trace of his esistenoe to any one, or given any in* 


I This is the usual fonnuls whiob is repeated fUrtbsr eo m cconsction 
with svsry sabssa^usiit Imam, obviously taksa from ths .4srdrubK?ft4o^S 
* If Uobsmnisd b. Istna^d really fiouiislMd under Hfirun r^-PririH 
4 IT^lOS^SS-SOdJ. end if, as eppean from the story. *Abdu*14&h was 
bora in his raise, there ia little reason to doubt that* Abdul-l^ b. UayrniiA, 
who flourisbeo st the time of rrnam must lUve beeu (dieady Ions 

desd. And it is signldcaot that be is never meotionsd again, neiuer tn 
tbis story, nor elsewhere, tfov is there any traoe of works 

SB ^JtlitSr, ^{fol of Ja'flsr, st«. This matter has already been discussed 
above, cf.^ J 28 sq. 
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dication of hiioself» eo that nobody knew his hiding plac« except 
for the '‘bearers of the Throne of God ”, who stand 67 the T^rioe 
order, tiie guardians of Hia creation, and the perfect amongst 
hie, the Imain'e appointed for propaganda. His ocdUta* 

tion was like the darkest night, and this happened because 
ti>e forces of evil received ascendancy over the Truth, as the 
tyrannical Ahbaeid govenunent was then sOctag, and fears and 
dangers were great. On account of the strictoees of his conceal* 
aent, when his dignitaries wm accepting on his behalf the 
oath of allegiance from neophytes, they used to tell them that 
they should ob^ the Lord of the time (tMJ^uVofr), without 
pronomiouig the name of tbs Imam. Only when the neophyte 
had advanced in religioos learning, and received promotion 
to a higher positioo, they woold write for him the name of the 
^ijdba, never revealing, however, the o^e of the Izaam, or 
alluding to it by a tign or expreaeioa, until he had achieved the 
position of a trusted and independent worker (^tdg). Only 
then would he be found deserving of the knowledge of the Imam’s 
name, by his request and his ment. This practice was In use 
through the whole period of the^occnltation of the Imams, until 
the Sun of Truth rose from the W^t, lighting up the horieon of 
rtiigion for every one who seized fret the "uiohor of salvation”. 
(FoUow lines and lines of hollow lyrical eloquence in the same 
strain)... 

Dffl ftfutammad b. Zayd, in his book {end of the 

fburth/tenth c., cf. Guide, Ko, 109) quotes a story about Imam 
Ja'far, who said to his intimate aseodatee.—"Strive to reach 
the sky graduallj (by a ladder), and you will fiiKl what you want”. 
On being asked what was such a ladder, he explained that it was 
progress in learning, by which one advances higher and higher 
in it, and approaches it by bis increasing knowledge and und^* 
standing .., (follow discussioDS of the ^udild, found in every 
book on etc,, heviog no oonnectios with the subject)... 

{60J When his term of life ended, and propaganda in his 
favour came to an end, he appointed his son A^mad at-Taq!, 
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aod Mcendcd to tbe hoi; abodee which rise in the sphere of 
ai^cla, 

9. (AhiB&d b. ‘Abdi’l-^h b. Mnhamawd, at-Taql). 

Thns rose, by the order of God and His iospiratien, Imam 
Ahmad b. ‘Abdi'i<l6b aC-Tagl, the second amongst the khUAfS 
(ie. the Imams of tbe second beptade). His }ya^ w$a ‘Abdu'U 
•lah b. Maymun. This Imam corresponded in biology to tbe 
embryo stage, and in history to Noah, the K^cond NO^, and to 
his ancestor, Imam al-Uusayn b. 'AU, the second amongst tbe 
Imams of the first heptade {atimmd'). He taught humanity* as 
to the plain and esoteric subjeeta, and compiled The Treatua 
(i.e. the Encyclopaedia of the lihwSnv^f-ffa/d), according to tbe 
four principal clases of human knowledge (follow the well known 
details of this work, but nothing is said abont the circnroatancee 
of its compilation)... 

The fundamental principles and institutions of the shan'at 
hare been stresigthentd and reinforced by parallels from tbo 
physical and psychicid world. Arabs and non-Arabs hare been 
enUgbtened by this work, sc that the community hurried to 
^ose dignitaries of the Imam who were preaching the sciences 
treated in it, while the True Lord remained in concealment. 
This he did because aLUa’milo (the seventh Abbaaid caliph, 
198-218/813-633) collected astrologers, lavishing upon them a 
great wealth, and ordering them to compile a i.e. astronomical 
tables, wbich should be associated with his name while those 
who ought really to have possessed supreme authority (wttldiu’l- 
•omr, i.e. the Imams) were living in disguise and conoealment. 
The caliph was sure that the (leading) deecendante of FS^a 

1 It is true tbet moob iateneted in astrology aad 

ostroDomy, and even biult mi obeervatory in Baghdad. But it is mfficojt 
to BM Bg' u> here refomd M; pertvapa the tabloa compiled by AJjmad 
b. 'Abdi'J4&h ai'Hisb al*Marwasl (cf. Breokelmami 0. d. A. L., L ^1). 
AeooaatioQS of iiripielv afid the propaganda of beretdoa} dooCnnen ageuwC 
sJ.Ha*mua do not belong to Teirwii oiielee only: they are chiefly based 
cn Teminisoencea of Mu'tasihte leaning, and bii eaeouragement of 
the doct ri nee socb as of the Coran being oreawd, and otbaia. 
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Itad all p^iabad. and that no one remained to uphold the prin* 
ciplee of law, or ta ezpUio ite application. He wished to uproot 
the aharfat of Muhammad the Prophet, and replace it with 
(law based on) aet!rolog7. While (as he thought) astrology 
teaches about the b^innix^ and end of the world, is baaed on 
luatlieroatice, and the reaction to good and evil f igdh vn tAoiAEfr), 
the religion of the Prophet, as every one may see, has no founda¬ 
tion. Thus, if this is true, those who treated 'All as they did, 
were [61J not &ce in their actions. And if th^ cannot hear 
reepondhiltty for what they have done, it would be obviously 
wrong to blame othera for such things as slaying descendants of 
the Prophet, as all the blood of Qnrayshitcs was shed by predes¬ 
tination 1. 

It wae when the Pooctcdoot of the Kigbt (i.e. Imam Ahmad) 
was informed about this theory that he compiled his Encyclo¬ 
paedia, rerealijig in it four philosophioal disciplinee, whioh his 
enemies could not do. With the help of this the ptUars of the 
have been strengthened, and its laws have become 
coforced by the support of parallels, and allusions to the real 
meaning, which neither oonld be neglected, nor regarded as 
impossible. 

When the work was completed, and was published by the 
dignitaries (» dz*ls), it met with universe approval and &mo. 
The caliph saw what he could obt^ of this book, and was 
oompletaly overwhelmed and perturbed. He handed it to his 
astrologen who found it beyond their powers, revealing to them 
things which they did not know. It introdneed to thorn Alma- 
geA *, in which it even made some improvement, while they did 
uot properly know anything of it. At this stage al-hla’mun 


I This is ao «cLc of the dispuMs boiwaon tbs difioieDtlslemie aohools 
in Chs tiffiS ofal-Ua'mun eoocsrningtbs fresdom of wil} nndpredastiaation. 

s l^>s nsst work of Ptolemy on sstrononiy, in so Arabio bsoslsUos. 
U wouJd niosod bo intonsting Co vonfy how fsr this to hnv% bitro- 
<Juc«d it to TsIiMTiiffl students iWiv is jusCifled._ The first trsneUtioo, froot 
dyristf. nppnnaUv b^ngs tc al-QsdJ&J b. Yusuf b. >£at4r wbo 

oompktod it in 314/8S9. Cf. Broeb. Z, 20S. 
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received information that the Owner of the rightful Authority 
(I.e. the Imam) wae living, ae the earth oaa never remain vi^ot 
the Proof (of God), i.e. the Imam. Tbereforo he altered his 
original uitentions, by which he had expected to bare something 
to boast of before the Tmam and the AJida, and summoned 
qSdh and/o^Aa from different towns. He also handed over to 
the descendants of Fatima the oasis of Fadak and the heights " 
(? — al.‘Atoaii,— apparently the name of an adjacent locality). 
He argued with the /ogiAs on the matter, and disagreed with 
them. Then he gave orders to proclaim in all towne that he 
eummoned aD the people who were deace n ded from Fatima. 
Some answered the summons, relying on his exhibition of justice 
In the case of Fadak and al*'Awali. He made judicial inquiry 
into the claims submitted to him in connection with this proper^, 
and declared it as proved that Fadak and al>'Aw£l! were a gift, 
granted by the Prophet to Fatima^... Some Fatimida answered 
bis summons, and amongst them *Ah b. HAs& ar*Ei^, the 
(second) of the (second) six of the Twelvers’ Imams. [Follows 
the well known story that, being disappointed by the phiJoso* 
phical equipment of ar*Eid£, al*Ua’man, nevertheless, declared 
his intentions to abdicate in his favour, etc. Then comes a 
learned Ismaili dffi, who impresses him; for the porpose of 
shielding the T'mam he confeasee that he is the Imam himself, 
and is executed by the caliph. As ’All ar*Rid& was dead by 
208/828, all this is nothing but a tissue of auachrouisms: Imam 
Abmad most prob^Iy oot yet been bom, and the Ency- 
^opaedia of the did not exist. But it is all 

extremely typical of those '’highly secret troths, reserved for the 
few highly initiated and trusted”, which are what esoteric works 
usually contain when they touch on historical matters]. 

.. . This miracle (of Imam Abroad) was aimijar to the 
miracle of tho second Na^ (i.e. Hoab), which he performed 
(by building the Ark), when in bis time the Deluge happened in 

i Coaeemuigthe rt«77 of f adek of. W. Ivanov, Saiani Pir, Bombay, 

19M, pp, JS.8e7 , , 
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order to destroy the enemiee of God, &ad t^e them to the abode 
of buzEuliaCion. bfiradee of the men [62] of God are groat things, 
the hoUeet and the most bleesed IHvine eigne, because the Ugiit 
of S&inte cornea from the First Light, &oia which all other lights 
are derived; the waje of reaeon are barred frcm its compre- 
henrion. The nltiiaate limit which the wise in their effort to 
know it would strive to attain, lies beyond their knowledge of 
the veil, which, in feet, is the nearest to them, and which is the 
highest limit of their penetration, This (in the sphere of lamaili 
organisation) is the chief da^i, the 6dh, whom those difie who are 
under him can know. And this is a different thing the 
rank of the Highest Proof, who is the top of the apiritaal ladder, 
and ite final goal. Suoh is the highest universal evolntionaiy* 
(or: Salsal-Iike) rank. 

Similarly J&Ui b. Zayd al*Ju*H* relates fr«m Imam al- 
•Bsqir:—'*! went to Oor Lord, and, on entering, saw in his hand 
a rosary made of (dried) olives, while he himself was saying: 
''Glory be to God, for everything from whence I have taken the 
"veil”, a "door” was opened to me. And over everything at 
the door of which I waa knocking, a "veil" appeared. Glory 
be to the One who helps and guides thoee who search after Him, 
and directs those who speed in the search for Hie lightSaid I 
to myaelf: "Verily, thou art the Great One". AnH the Imam 
lifted his face towards me, and said: "Verily, great is the One 
Who has been appointed by the Great One, and ad-knowing is the 
One who has been appointed by the All-knowing, by His blessing 
emaoatiDg ^m Him to zne. I am a slave of God, and it was 
Pivinely revealed to me to bid you not to worship aoy deity 
except for God the Great”. 1 said to myself: "This is s veil,— 
why doea he conceal himself?" The Imam turned his &ce to 


‘ Jabir b. Zayd alJu’fl ii one of the favourite of oerioui myiUe 
and oeotefia speoul«tioiu of Shi'Ue oxtremlsCa aeMciated with Imem 
Uuhenunod It is dlficuli to ascertaiD bis reel history. He 

sppwont]; gouJiiMd in the begumics of the second/^ghth c. Cf. a 
treiHflguretion viiioa osrrsCed in the Uftntv'Ufitib end the 
{Mdyeru'hmcnrdfTtf. end note 1 oa p. 11? above. 
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me, aod I uw bright light shining ftod radiating hom it,—ao 
much that my eyes could not stand it, and I began to £unt, 
And the uttered:—"This is one of the miracles that eome 
Saints can work”. After this he said: "Should I show thee 
more, Jsbirl" And I replied; "No, th» is enough for mo”. 
And he said: "I will announce to thee. J&bir, the glad tidingB; 
Ood bae puri£ed thee eo that His shadow might descend upon 
thee, by the maoifeetation of His holy "gate" to thse> the holy 
Salsal ^ 0, dabir, Salman Is one of us, a member of the family 
of the Prophet *. His ^ir, Le. as he appesxs to the eye of an 
ordinary mortal, is as the outside of a door (which is shut); 
but his oatnre {bAm) is deriyed &om the light of ths expression 
"ar-Ba^mdn f63J ar-RaJjlm’' (i.e. from the formula of ths betamahi 
in the Conui). When thy rision * is screened from thy (lower) 
self, thy (better) self shall become visible in the shining of his 
light. Thou hast eew as much as thou couldst stand, and crery 
one shall witness as much as it has been revealed to thee. They 
also shall say and preaoh what was said and preached through 
thee. And we shall be behind all this, all eball be yisihle Co us. 
If thou couJdst bear &om Him as much as thou hearest from us, 
we shall become for thee what we are &om (i.e, if thou 
couldst realise as much the Glory of Ood as thou reeognissst our 
Imamat, thou ahalt realise oar real mystic nature 1). Then 
hasten to discorer tbe true relation between us and thyself. 
Then what tbou canst not comprehend shall dawn npon thee, 
if Ood pleaea". 

This is wbat Imam ^-Baqii has revealed about tbe great 
holineee of the "Greated) Veil" which is tbe hlgheet, the holiest, 

^ lyalxd is ths mystM nsns of Sslmla a]>F&ni. Cf. L, Usagnon 
“Sslala Paa'* rtovs. IfiWj. p. S6. This nanw is ^ in tbe 

Thu MJtJoular passage is int«n«6iog as laaviog no doubts 
as ce the identity of tnsse two nantos: fuhrAn . SsJ^. 

t Of. ifaaiing&on, op. oii., ie<l7. This is apparently a very ear); 
Std‘ite ^ 

* Hers otob^. Tbs idea is somawbat Sufio. It ia dlfBcult to see 
wbetbes cuoh noouUtioBa really heloag to ths fourtb/tseth e., to vUeb 
many, if not alf ssotenc revslatioos of Icuvn Uuhamioad al.Btqw bslona, 
or bo a mush latsr time. 
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aod tbd neare«A to Ood of all And if euob ia tbe 

> 

vbat then should be the tiling “veiled”, if eyee are unable to 
behold it, and mental vision fails to understand it 1 This is vhy 
itia commanded:—'‘When Light dawns, prostrate before Him ” \ 
If so, and the Imams are such, then it is no wonder that wisdom 
which ia spread by them enlighten even the wisest, and reason 
tremblea, being unable to follow them with knowledge based on 
causation. 

Thns the (ohief) miracle of the second Imam of the second 
heptade was great, and the road to its appreciation straight. 
And be wss the Glorious, Abmad, glorified by what the Great One 
rAfSm) has given him, by how He kept him concesied and 
hidden; from lus Light other lights wero Ut, and by bis wisdom 
became known Ood, the Ferfeot, Paithgiving, Helper, Great, the 
Ruler, 

When his death approached, and he was about to depart 
^zn this world, he handed over bis authority to his eon al- 
•Husajn b. Ahmad, making him the abode of bis light, holy and 
great. 

10. (Husayn b. Ahmad sd*flluqtad& aI*H&dI). 

Then rose Imam al*Husayn b. Ahmad a]*Muqtad& ahK&dl 
(s “whose example should be f<tiiowed", and “guiding”). 
He was the third of the khulafd’ (he, Imams of the second 
heptade), corresponding with the blood condensation ('aZctge) 
in the physical evolution of huroan body, occupying the same 
position as Abraham [64] amongst prophets, and Imam Zaynn'l- 
•‘Sbidin amongst the early Imams, olimmi', as regards the 
events which took place onder him, the necessity of disgtuse, 
menifeetaCion of miracles foreshadowing the nearing manifesta* 
tion of the fourth Imam and his emigration. 


> Cf. Cotaa. LXXVt se. 

* Not* this delfberately ambigiioiu snraanoa: “ Iroam 

Does Ssyyid.oi Idrle mesa hsre the fourth‘^paaoi of ti>* leocnd h«pt«d*, 
or Ui* fourth oortceolgJ rm»j-r> ^ 
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His was A^imad, suinamsd aI*Habfm, a dse<i«ndan& 
of Imam Husayi), to whom ‘Abdu'l*l5h b. Maym&Q handed 
oTcr hid position. He was a hujjoi of great raoh and standing, 
tbd highest amongst the “velb” and “names", the most skilled 
and exalted.^ 

From him, i.e. the Imam, appeared many revelations to 
his aesociatea and devotees as it vae is ^ oaae of Imam 
Zayua’l**abidiD, who made (the well known) revelation to 
JSbir b. 'Abdll-lah aI>An9&i1 in the viaion of JUirn, Fd, Hd, 
retnmmg then to the form of ' Affn In doing this, he 

asked J&bir:—'‘l>oee thy reason stand this? Such are the 
“shirta", in all times and periods: shirts are changiTig, bat 1 am 
not. And the iVophete and Imams are “temples of Light" 
through which the TVnth shines in Its manifestation”. 

On this aubjeot the dSx Ja*far b. Mansnr, in his 
Ktuhf^, says: “ ‘at/n (i.e. 'All) is great, the ultimata limit of all 
ihmts. By it indications are of the Ommpotent Creator, to 
whom no properties sin^ar to those of His creations can be pre* 
dioated, nor pollution, nor change in time; but He Himself makes 
time change, and pass through different periods andepoohs, and is 
the T^th of all eternity. Great is He, the source of eternity, 
One Who predeetinee the most intbnate motivee by which acts 


> Aeccrdiiig to the antUTsm^ soiuces, *Ahdu*Mih b. Meymua wm 
auocedded by hie own gon Ahmad. n&w it epp^ra that this Ahmed 
waa a dfisosidant of 'Ail. Appsreatiy he has aoUdog to do vith Abu 
'Ah aJ.TIIabtrtt. i.a Susaya’s brother, Ifuhaounad b. Ahzaad, msahooed 
io the Arci book of ai~AAdr (of. above, p. 81). Whieh is true, aad whioh 
is falsa 1 bU«t probably both aUtocoente ara equally baeeleas, aad are 
pure hotioB iateaded to reo«icila tbe ’'geaemUy kztomi faeto" about the 
bVinal^ geaealeey with tha sUeaco of Ismedli eourosi. *Abdtal>l&h b. 
Maymua 1^ tht* tuae should have beea nearly 300 yean old. 

* This lafbra to the tnaifigantioo minoto, aarratod in the Ghdyatu'l- 
•moiMnd. exactly in tbe BBjzia way ae it appeare in the Ummiu'Utiidb, in 
which Muhammad si.BAqir appears to visioB of J&blr ibn ^Abdl*!* 
•lib al<AjuiarI In the form of Uuhemi^. F&^ma, Baaaa, Queayn, and 
*All. It is Strang that here tbe miraele is attributod to Zayaul-^Abidfa. 
Uoat probably this is onooromonioas adjustraent of tradition to the 
author's owa tiisorising. What were these "many revelations*' by 
al>0ueaya b. Ahmad is neither expl^nad here, ner in toe *C^y 0 nu'l.aU 6 dr. 

* Cf. Guide, No. SO. An editioa of it is b^ag prepared by Prof. R. 
SCrothmaon. 
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6to decided. He elw&ys remains the Something that humaoity 
knowB^ at any period aod epoch, and pralaes in all Hia “ houeee ", 
differing from ell forme created by Elm, unique in the perfection 
of His guidance, One in the eyes of those who can know Him, 
li'^iog in the bearta of those who praise Him, glory ho to Him, 
or even those who know {His) “veil” only. He is elad in Glory 
[65] and Perfection, which belong to the furthest limit of liopee 
and cacses, God the All-high has nothing to do with those who 
recognise any other Beity beaide Him, and worehip another god, 
or a mortal person whom He has not appointed (as His Lieute¬ 
nant), or recognise a lord whom he has not sent to men”. This 
is what he (Ja'far b. Mansur) says. 

The “Great 'cyn" is the First Reason, the Supreme Creative 
Substance {al-lbdff J/^)> which makes itself manifested (to 

the human perception) in the most perfect guise, while, at the 
same time, it is deeply hidden at the bottom of every creation, 
so much that none has the mental power to oomprehond it. 
The ‘ayn is great becauH God the All-high said (Cor., XLIII, 
$):—“Verily it is in the “Mother of Books" with Ub, high and 
wise Soisintun)”. And whosoever has inherited his 

(i.e. * Ail’s) position, which is unique, tho SMne applies to him 
also. And It is inevitable that every high position should have 
a holy “ veil”; and his must be the highest and the most glorious 
“proof”, iujh'oi* which is the most exalted of all such 
standing just below the greatest rank of the Xmamat, which is the 
limit of all religious ranks (^udfid), the ultimate goal of creation, 
and the manifestation of the Bivine bounty and generosity. T>o 
then understand, brother, the nature of the hijdb, ite properties 
and functions, by learning all that thon canst collect about it, 
in order that thou mayeet be saved, entering the abode of bliss 
with the uiDts of Ood. 

To return now to the story of Imam al-Husayn al-MuqtadA. 
He rose to complete the of his father, his teachings, and 
institutions. He epitomised the Encyolopasdla into a useful 

^7 
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aod instruotive Synopus (of'JffTRi'a) ^ He oUo sent bis id*b 
(everywliere), and they h&d a great siioceM in coriTerting niaoy 
peoples U> tbo true religion, because the eppearaoce of the pro. 
miaed MabdT was drawing nearer. He {Imscn sent to 

tho Y&maa al'Husayn b. eJ^ParAb b. Hawsliah (who later on 
became known as) MangQr. 

Astrologers end boroecopisU were foretelling tlio early 
advent of the hfahdl, gladdening the masses with their tidings 
of the early arrival of his authority. And soon kings and enemies 
(of the Imam) perceived the ohango clearly, so that many of 
them, as the king of $an'ft and some others, [66] gave up their 
autliorlty t. 

[Follows a very important, but very obaoive paasags): 
Soon aftor this the Imam, the hCastsr of the Epoch (aUlmam 
other than al*Husaynt) piooseded to bis 
sniigratlcn towards the West, while al<Kahdi was with him 
(under hla protection, /I kar^fi-hi). He died an-na^) 

while travelling, appointing (before his deatb) oa his trustee his 
own brother, Sa'tdtrUkhayr, as the guardian and trustee for 
his eon (al*Mahdll or al.Qi'imt). Sa'Idu'hkhayr brought him 
up (whom I — al'Mahdl, or al*Q&'im t): He (6a*fd), by tho order 
of the defunct Imam, was called tbe Imam, screening the roal 
Man of God (W<Ui}ffu'l-\dh), and thus concealing his high 
position fh>m hia own followers until tbe time of his manlfeeCa' 
tion arrived, and hia light roee. He (who,— the late Imam, or 
Sa*)du1*kbayTl) ordered tbo dS'U to do this, as also to call blm 
(whom 1 — 8a‘idu'l*khayr himself, or aUMahiU, or al>(2&*ini1) 
'*the Rising Sun" in order to divert tbe unwelcome attention 
of the eoemise from the (real) Man of (Sod, hia (whose t) son 
(or descendant I — malddi*ht) ai*Q&*im, who had to be the Imam 
after him (whom I ^ the defunct Imam, or Sa'!dnl*khayTl). 

* This obviously rvCers to tbe J6mi‘th aa epitome of tbe fiuoyolopaedia 
of /Mtpdnuy-fo/a. Cf. above, p. 80 , cote 2 . 

a Obriouky an allusion to eome detail in the oonqueat of the Yaowm. 

* Lo aU Ismaili works the epitbet “lUiififf Sun^* is ^Ued to at 

•Uabdl. -w rr 

» 7 » 
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Nobody koew about all this, knowing nothing about the myetary 
of God concerning hirn (whom 1), except for the alnconet devotees, 
tnidted, pure, good, and capable of knowing (and keoping) the 
mystery of God concerning Hie Men, realising the importanoe 
of what has been revealed to them by His trusted eervanU 
(a^Jlyd'). And at last came the time of the Advent. Tho dd'ls 
intensified their propaganda, (openly) pointing out (to the masses) 
whom they were ordered to point out, se their Master (whoml). 
They explained his r^hte (/ndO fo bis followers, guided them to 
him, and spread the glad tidings that the Sun was risbg from 
its place of setting, and proiDidng that this was going to happen 
in the near future: it was to appear from behind the veils that 
bad so far screened it 
11. (Al-MaMl bi'l-lih). 

Then rose ai-Mft];dI bi'bJah. Propaganda in his favour 
spread everj'where, and his opponents received oleer indioationa 
(of bis succeea), taking neoeeeary action. He manifested him- 
>)elf in Sijilmasa, with the help of AbQ 'Abdi’Mih, who was in 
charge of the propaganda in the West,— may God sanctify his 
spirit I With bim was Imam < al*Q&'im 6t*amrt'f4dA Muhammad 
b. ‘Abdi’l-l&b, the true Imam {ol-musla^a^) after him on the 
throne of the caliphs, and in whose favour the propaganda was 
oanied on by all the dd'Ss (a2*atclfyd') K And sl*hlahdl was 
his (al'QiUm's) tutor, pointing his high office to his followers. 

[67] Al-hlahdX bi1*lAh was the fonrth amongat the khvlafd* 
(Le. the rma-mn of the second beptade). His position was similar 

’ As RMniioned above {cf. p SO sg.), this is obvj9iisl7 aa intanCionall^ 
obscured {karephraae of tKe paisage from the Mfiyeru’j-mowdlU. dealing 
with the matter. Without it the passge asMsa to be quite kmlntelUgible. 
It ia yet another mstecoe of the *'tmtb reeerved fbr the trusted few” 
in oeoterio works. 

s Here the word frnlsn is obvioosjy added to av(^ misizDdsntandiog, 
and to show that the words oj'Od'tm, etc., are the name, not tbs teo h nioal 
term. 

• Ageic the same faint implioatioa of al-Q&’im heiztf tbs main figure, 
while al'UahcU, as mentioned in tbe next ssntmice, wm ”Us goardian and 
tutor". Nevertheless, tba author prooeads to ueao al>Uahdl oa tbe aame 
iinsa as other Imams. 
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to that of th« “clot of blood" (mad^Aot) in the pbyaicel erolution 
of man. He corresponded to Ms ftDcestor al-Baqir, and to the 
Prophet Mosee, the owner of the miraculous staff, the one who 
worked miracles and produced Divine signs. His miradee were 
ohTioue, a nd his signs olear. He also corresponded to the sun, 
in the uniTeree, the fourth of the powere, wMeh exercises its 
inffuence upon what is higher and what is lower than itself in 
the oatnrftl world. 

He stood firmly by what was predicted and promised by 
his great ancestor, Muhamnisd the Seal of the Prophets, the 
Lord of the Saints, who announced his advent on many occasions, 
and in numerous indications, Thus be said that about end 
of the third century after his Sijn “the sun shsJl rise from the 
place at which it sets." And in fact the sun really rose, aud its 
miraoles spread. 

He was the greatest Veil, the holiest and greatest “Gate”, 
the bearer of what God has entrusted to him of His trust, which 
ha banded over to al Q&’im bi:amn’l-Uh, bis son, which was to 
belong to him on the completion of his education and studies, as 
he was his heir, just as 'Ail was with regard to Muhammad the 
Apoetle of God i. 

His miracles and signs became manifeated, and his dffU 
explained his rights (fa4i). His propaganda appeared in the 
Taman, and Kaghrib; and intense sorrow disappeared from the 
hearte of the Muslims when they knew about the approach of his 
enthronement. When on his way to the Maghrib he reached 
Egypt, and had acquired fame on his way in different countries, 
whioh became filled with talk and rumours about him, astrologers 
came to the governor of Egypt. He ordered them to prepare a 
horoscope of different towns in order to discover in which 
province (joswa), and in which town be was reading. When 


1 TluB earn oleerl^ unplies that al>Mahdi waa a tempcprary “trueM" 
of cho aacred " (Upoeit belongm^ tc al Qilm. AH this may be an example 
«f the xDTBtio r«*40iung in whl^ two muhiaUy exeludmg statemeute 
are both accepted as true. 
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the Man of Ood learnt of this, he garc orden to fill a large copper 
baain water, set in the middle of it a chair, f68] and sat on it. 
The aatrobgera then sold to the governor: Verily, he (al*Mahdi), 
js in a town with copper walls, in a citadel, suiroiuided by water 
Bat the governor persisted in oommandlog horoscopes of dUfereot 
towns, and ultimately traced him. He was seised, togeth^ with 
aUQ&'im, and thrown into prison t. 

When they were brought Into the prison, tliay found there 
many people, already confined for a long time. Then ahMah^ 
asked them, whether they wanted to get out with him. The 
people began to sneer, making signs to each other, and said that 
they wanted to go with him to Syria, bet he was referring to 
something impossible. Thereupon abXahdi stepped towards the 
door, strack it off, took a piece of charcoal, 4Uid drew on the door 
the ontlincs of a boat. Having completed this, he invited those 
who wished to escape to take a seat on the door. He sat there 
with his SOD, aiul all the others, except for one, who diabeUeved 
all this. And then he saw the door going up into the air. Boating 
in it; it fell, and broke its base, and landed on tho Nile. News 
of this spread, and those who dlnbelievcd him, were disappointed. 
The people gazed at the door floating on the Nile, and became 
certain that the expected hfahdl, who was predicted to them, 
bad arrived. Rumours of this spread, but his enemies left him 
In peace. 

He went to Sijilmasa, and then to Qayrawan arwl Raqqada, 
aoceptii^ the oath of allegiance from converts, who were very 
numerous. His manifcetatlcn at Sijiim&sa took place with 
the help of his do**, Abu 'Abdi'l-l&h, may God have mercy on 
hmxl The latter remained there lor some time, until his own 
brother Abu’l>‘Abbas in^uated himself Into his favours, asd 
made him commit an error. He declsired that al'MahdT was oot 
the Uahdi. Abu *Abdil>lih ash*Sh3‘i began to come into the 

> This and the subeequent mirade are a valuable additipoi cq the 
already largo collection of secret inattere to be confided only to the trusted 
and initiated oiua, (or whore meh eeotoric vorlts are intended. 
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prc«cDce of al>^hdi with his shirt turned the wrong side, for 
[69] three dsye in euoceeuon, without realising this, preoccupied 
with bis plot against the Man of God. whom he opposed and 
dec^ved. May God giro us refuge fnm dolug evil after good, 
and conceiving doubt after sincere faith i Or &om apostasy 
aftar devotion I We pray Him rather to send us death while 
we still remain sincerely faithful to Him... 

. .. Then ^'Mabdi summoned Abu 'Abdi'MAh asb'Shf i, 
and executed him. But after his death he forgave him, and 
prayed for him, never undoing what he bad done soundly before 
falling into error. He executed with him his broths Abli'i. 
-'Abb&s, who had become very conceited, and was beading 
obstinately towards the same thing aa Iblls bad done. He took 
from him hie rank in the da'ioat, completely disowned him, 
inibrmiim; all the people of this, and of the fact that be had con* 
feaaed to having committed an obvious error, losing for himself 
the advantages of this world and the next, by asaooiating with 
the mischlefiDakert. 

Thereafter he gave orders to bnild Mahdiyya and when he 
had complotsd it, and made it ready for occupation, he trans¬ 
ferred thither his household, makmg it ^e deSr htjra, i.e. refnge, 
for a!*QS*im bi’l'Rh, the Commander of the Faithfol. He then 
ordered someone to shoot an arrow thence, and the arrow fell 
in the place which he indicated, and al*Mahdi gave orders to 
build a moeque {mu^oSi}, saying:—As far as here will reach the 
Dajjal (Antiohrist), Mukhlid b. Hay dad, may God curse him'*. 
And he added, turning towards a 8hi*ite, called Hu8& b. Ahmad; 

1 MnaS, te*day I feel sure of the safety of the Fatimid women 
(?)”. At that time the aconrsed enemy of God, Mnkhlid b. 
KaydSd, bod just been bom in the country of Sadtm, In the 
place c^ed Kukwg (or Kawkawil). 

Al'Mabd! energetically organised his propaganda, and his 
dSU worked in many counteiee. [70] The earth became 


^ A suborb of QaTrawin, which was later on abtt^doned. 
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Ulumic&ted with the l^ght a£ ita Lcirc), aud the lights of Ood began 
to come out from behind their screens. He appointed (as his 
sueoeeaor} Muhammad al-Qa’im bi*emri'i*l£h, the Commander of 
the Faitbfuh iostructlng his miBsionaries to procl&iis bis obvious 
rights; and he returned to him his trust [a^ndnat), and bended 
over to him his rank (ftdba) He returned to al'Qa’im the 
deposit 'Which vss entrusted to him by God {widtat), giving his 
(vhose ?) other sons their proper share in it. Thus be deposited the 
rightful property with its real owner, returning it to its legitimate 
repository, for the sake of tha principle according to which there 
can be only one Man of God (touj^rwion U-Wali^'Ulah), in re* 
cognition of his exalted position. 2n doing this he followed the 
example of his ancestor, Muhammad the Mu^tafl, who appointed 
as his trustee 'All b. Abl TftUb on the day of Gbadjr Khuinm, 
when hie soul gave him a warning of approaching death, and the 
day of his resting in peace approached. Suuilarly, al>Q&’im 
bi>amri’!*l&h was the Light of God shining from behind the 
greatest Veil, aod the proof of his high missioQ was that the 
Arabs were thrown into commotion by bis claims 
The dd'ii approached him (obviously al-Qa’iin), and he informed 
them that a)-Mahdf bi'l-l&h was the most excellent example to 
them with regard to himself^. 

Al-Mahdf bi’I*lah accumulated many suppliee in Mabdiyya, 
fortified It, provided it with money and a garrison, which 
occupied It. He had a slave, called Jawdbar *, who was brought 


i Tbs Bppcwtmeotcf el.QZ*110 os bbe successor of ftl'UBbdl (obviously 
es a mOasufe bo losure the eontunifUioD of the dynasty in caaa of a suocees* 
fui aStdcDpt OQ al'UabdI’a lUh) vta made unmeoiaCely after (he liqaidadon 
of tha con^racy of Abu ' Ab<ii*l<Uh ash^Shri ui 293/911. What omdnai 
al*hlabd! relitrn«d to aUQ&'ini, and how be suneodered his nu^ ( m lua- 
raat r), is oot ezpJained, bat there is httie dosbt that this refers to the 
scoiet wisdom of tha AMda. We sea that aftar sot he still ruled 
ustdieputed for 34 years, in perfect agmement with al-Qi'un. And al> 
thou^ al-Uahdl bi^ Mweral ether sons, then is oo mfiDtion of any in* 
trigue OD tbelr part. Cf. also p. 266. 

' All this Mtin clearly alludea to tha dUtaranoe is tha status of 
al'Mabdf afiH aJ.QA’im, the latter oocinyisg a higher position* 

t Cf. above, p. 11 sq. As etatad nutner on, p. 1^, ha died on his 
way to tha newly founded Cairo, in 86S/974. 
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up in the principles of purity and piety, of following the right 
example of hja masters, and their guidance, living a very pious 
life Rimilar to their own, noror forgetting his humble position 
\\'ith regard to tliem. He was entrusted with finances and 
superintending the affairs of the palaco of al*Mahdi. The latter 
entrusted all this to him, knowing hia perfect piety and devotion 
in his desire to be clean before the face of God at any moineut. 

It is narrated that onoe he was sitting there when one of the 
servants of the p^ace {71] went into the presence of ol-Mahdf, 
a cd then came out, tclUng that he had received orders to 
satisfy the requstte of certun people, and referring them to him, 
Jawdhar. He added that the Lord said to him:—'*Go now, 
may God bless thee”. The man came out downing, and when 
Jawdhar looked at him, he did not approve of bis attitude, and 
asked what was the matter. Ho repbed:—“I hoped that our 
Lord would grout something to my requost. But 1 received 
nothing him”. Jawdhar to him; “Verily, the blessing 
tiiat thou hast received from him, and which he invoked on thee 
is greater than anything in this frail world”. The man replied:— 
“1 wanted something more substantial than a blessing”. Said 
Jawdhar:— “And what about selling me this blessing, given to 
thee by our Lord, for ten gold coins I ” The man agreed at once. 
Whereupon Jawdhar counted him out ten gold coins, deroaoding 
from him a formal receipt, for the lawful sale, and handing over 
the blessing, without the right to cancel the transaction, or ite 
intention, finally, and without any reservation. Thus Jawdhar 
reoeived what be bad bought, and they parted completely satisfied 
with the deal. Hezt momiitg al*&fahd! summoned Jawdhar, 
asked him about this, and he oarrated it. Then the Imam said 
“hfay the biee^g of Ood be in thee and with thee”. And he 
gave him LOO of gold, tonfold of what he pud This his 

prayer and blessing had a permanent effect on Jawdhar, and he 
served after al*MahdI also al*Q&’im, al^Mansur, and al-ftfu'izz. 


1 ThM aoeodcitt is taken from the 6jst pert ot the Sirct Jertpi/m. 
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He travelled with the latter when he went to the Bast (Le. Egypt), 
and died on his way there 

When the laws of the rightly guiding ia'wat (peace of Ood ba 
upon its hf&ster!) became strer^heoed in hf^diyya, and those 
who were concealing themsolves in tho cave of roliglotis disguise 
could come cut into the open, (here came the day of the death 
and ended the life of Luaoi al'Mahdi bil*lsh. He handed over 
his dignity to his son abQa'un, and the sacred trust (uudS'o^ nn 
a mdnai) , which was deposited with Mm, Then he died, departing 
, to hifi Lord. [72] 

When ol-Qs’im wanted to bury him in a side room of his 
poUoe, none was present with him at the ude of the grave when 
he had to deposit there the body of al*MahdI, except for Jawdhar, 
to whom he said:-^ "Verily, it is unlawful for an Imam to bury 
his predecessor without reising a witness for himself. Thus this 
is unlawful to me also, witliouC such a witness and I have 

selected thee, in preference to everybody for revealing him And 
he recited the ayai of the Coran {XXXTCI, 72):—"Verily, w'o 
offered the deposit to the heavens, and esrtb, and hills, and they 
refijsed to accept It",—to the end of the verse. 

Then be said:—"Come near me". And when JawMh&r 
came near, be ordered to hirrt to elretch his hand, while Jawdhar 
w’as trembling with fbar. And the Imam said:—"Verily, we 
accept from thee the oath of allegiance to God. and the firm 
promise, that thou wilt keep it concealed — on my behalf ?) 

what I shall show tbee and reveal to thee". Jawdhar replied: 

" Vsa, my Lord, may God bless thee \" Then the Imam said 
" Hy Kon Ism&'Il, eumaroed aWManaur, is my witness (^y^) and 
niy heir apparent: know his position and rights ’'. Jawdhar duly 
concealed his secret statement and order, until the time oame 
when God wished this to become public. Then al-Q&’iin bimed 
Al.Habdl.8 


* Obviously in t6S/il7«. 

* This is alM takoo from the bogiiming of the ^modJutr. 
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Jawdb&r was m tbe service of tbe Imaras, and devoutly 
worked for them, as to a cerUb extent is related in the hook of 
(his secretary) Hansur, who described in it bis life and service 
with the four Imams (i^. Jaadhar), Whoever wants to 
read it, it is well-known and famone. 

There is no strength and power except in 0od» and there is 
no Imam or except by His help (ta'yid). There ia no 

power for us except in sticking fast to His proof on the earth. 
And there is no power or strength for ns except in Ood, the High, 
the Great [aU'AUy^n-'Aiim.] 1 [73j 

12. Muhammad al-Q&’im bi*amri*14ah). 

Then rose the Imam ITAo ariseth, Muhammad Abu’l-Qham 
— the prayers of God he upon him, and His bkssmgs and best 
praises! He uns tJie £ilh of the kAiUafd' (i.e. the Imams of the 
second heptade), corresponding uitb the bones (in the physical 
evohitioii of human body), with bia ancestor Imam af^Sdiq, the 
fifth of the atimma', and the Meseiah Jesus aon of Mary, the Spirit 
of God, tbc Reviver of the dead, and the Purifier of the blind and 
leproQs, He was the Root of Light and the seooj^ 

of the Manifest Imams, corresponding with the Commander of 
the Faithful 'All h. Abi ^alib, in that he rose after the Prophet 
Hnhanimad, and in what passed over to him, point by poist.^ 
He was the repoaitory of the mystery of God, and His “Word*', 
remaning in his (i.e. the Prophet'a) progeny, tiU the day of the 
Resurrection (according to the well-known 

The Commander of the Faithful 'Ali b. Abl Talib was the 
first of those occupying the greatest position, during the period 
of Muhammad. And so was Imam al-Qa'im bl*amri’l*l&h 
first who roee after al-Mabdi bi’Mab. He was endowed 
with great rights ifadl), and ex al t ed poatioo, which the majority 
of learned tbeologiaos could not even comprehend. Nobody 


‘ The exprewion (the reo2 Light ?), and the eoiu»ansen 

ef the poeitioa of al-Qa’un and a]*MahdI with tJiat of and the Prophet 
again afiudes to the diffaenee in their standing. 
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koew his religious position in aU tu impli cations 
•^i), except for the Imani al-Mahdl bi’Ulah, and Imams from 
his progeny, just as nobody know the real position of the Com¬ 
mander of tho Faithful except the Apostle of Ood, and the 
Imams from his house. 

JU>ir b. 'Abdi’M&b al-Ai^ari narrates from Imam Zaimu’!- 
•'abidln, who ordered to him to tell of the appearance of‘All b. 
Abf T^b to him in his Luminous Substance {hi'n^Hrilnij/inU). 
He said: “I was tutting once in the presence of the Commander 
of tbe Faithful ‘AH b. AU T&Ub, when there entered Salu&n md 
Jundab,— may God be satisfied with them! They greeted the 
A thTt , and sat down. ^Ah returned their greetings, and said:— 
By my life, eerily this (kjiowledge) is obligatory in reapeet of 
every true belierer, because a slave of God [74] will not become 
perfect in his faith nnt^ be recognisea myself in my (real) 
lAjmmoue Substance. If he only knows me in this my present 
form, this is only that in which God tests bis heart as to the 
strength of his fsuth, and examinee his mind. He, the faithful, 
can only by this become ono seeing what he wants to Icnow. The 
one who is ho who doubts, and is obsessed by doubU. O, 
Salman, Jundab had said to thee this hour:— “Let us go, and 
ask him (i.e. 'All), about knowing him in his (real) Luminous 
Substance*’. And he (Salm&n) said: “Very well, let it be so( 
liSt him inform ns about his Luminous Subetance, and the 
knowledge of God'*. 

‘AH exmtinued:—You have been only ordered to ^vOIthip 
God, in all sincerity Cowards Him, according to tbe faith of the 
^anlfs, offering prayers, paying soJhit,— such is the religion of 
the qiydmat. He (God) meuis (by this) i^at the true believers 
are ordered to profess the oneness of God (towAi^), and this implies 
absolute smocrity in obedience to Him. The expression “^nf/s ** 
means Che acceptance of the PropbeCio mission of Muhammad, 
because he is the Lord of the JtanlfiA The expressioo “offer 

^ As is hnovu, Ihere is much uucartaiot? ^out tbe real msBciog of 
tbe term so often used in the Ooran. tiualim theologians treat it as 
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prayers" retii'rs to my vxUoi/ai, i.e. sympathy with my olainis, 
>7hoever supports these, offcn the prayer, as is uud in the Ooraii 
(II, 12):—‘‘Soak aid with patience and prayer, though it is a 
hard thing save for the humble But God the AU-high docd not 
say: both these are hard, becanse the majority of men oocept the 
Prophetic mission of Muhammad, but only a few ate firm in their 
affection (waidyat) to me,— only those who are “humble”. 
And aimilaiiy He said (XXII, 44): "a deserted well and lofby 
paJaee”. Tbs “palace” here alludes to the Prophet, and the 
“well” to myself: by God, they have deserted allegiance to me 
(tMldyai-l) \ And the expression “pay ialcut“ symbolises the al¬ 
legiance to the Imams from my descendants. This is (the real) 
eaiSi: the one who pays it, follows the religion of the 
as I shall explain to you, o, Sahnin and Jundab I ” 

“Muhammad and myself are One light, from the Light of 
God. God has ordered this Light to split into two halves, and 
said to one half: “Be Muhammad”, and to the other:—“Be 
'AB”. This is why [75] the Prophet said:— “ ‘All is from me, 
and I am from ‘All- Nobody can act on my behalf except ‘AH”. 

“0, Salman and Jundab,-~’thus Muhammad baa become 
the Prophet of God, al-Mu^taft, and I have become his tmatee, 
al'HurtadS. He, Muhammad, has become the Teacher 
and I have become the Silent {^dmit); he nttcred a warning, and 
T gnide the people. Muhammad has become the Master of 
Paradise, and I have become the Master of Hell, saying to it: 
“That is thine, and this is mine”. Muhammad has become the 
lord of mercy, and I have become the lord of terror (rajfit, com¬ 
motion); he has brought Divine indicatious [dalaldt). and I have 
brought miraculous proofs {dySi). Muhammad has become the 
Seal of the Prophets, and I have become the Seal of the Trustees. 
I have destroyed the earlier generations (gvnm), I am the “Great 
Measage" (an-Nahd'uH-'A^im), in which they were at variance. 

deDoUug the follower of the (hTpothetio} ** religion of Abrshazn”. It 
obeiouily wm oa Arameue word, applied to the foUowen of a religious 
me in Arabia. 
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Muhamoi&d took up preaclnng, &nd 1 took up tbe Avord. I 
ttie Command of God, Who makes tlie spirit (f£^) descend by Hia 
order upon any of His slaved to whom He pleases to send it 
{SL, 15). And the authority (amr) is from the Spirit of God, 
which is Dot given except to the Prophet and his Trustee. To 
whomsoever God gives of Eis Spirit, Ee makes him different from 
ordinakTy men, exalting him above ordinary mortals, and endowing 
bim with sapreme authority, so that he can kill and bring back 
to life, and know wbat has happened and what is going to happen, 
by sooh Spirit, and posseae the knowledge of wbat is in the 
Heaven; he can ascend there, and again descend upon the 
earth." ^ 

'*0, galm&n and Jundab, Muhammad has become (oral) 
mention, and I have become writing (ahhtf^), as Gtod Himself has 
said (LXV, 11):—- “God hath sentimto you a Word, an Apostle”. 
And also (XXI, 10):— “We have sent unto yon a Book in which 
there is warning for you". Muhammad Is the Testimony of God 
to His creation, and I am his proof whom God has raised; 

and Ee has given to me wbat Me never gave to any one. As 
God commanded (V, 71): “0, Apostle, deliver the message that 
was sent down to thee ffom thy Lord; but if thou w-onldst not 
deliver it, thy Apostleahip shall not be accomplished. And God 
shall defend thee &om the people". [76] 

"God promised to me, and accepted my oath of aUegianoe. 
I am the "Guarded Table” as God has re* 

vc&lcd to me what is in it. 0, Salman and Jund&b i Muhammad 
is the chapter "Ya-Sin“, and I am the chapter “al<^r*dnu’l* 
(both are expressions at the beginning of the XXXVLth 
chapter). Muhammad is the letter a (n^), and I am the Pea 
($okrm}i be is and I am (expressioas at the 


1 All this obviously boIoogB to a very late pbaae of Shi'ite neoulatioD, 
aoi earlier tbao the iburth/taoth e. Tbc coativt batweeo the Prophet 
afi the "»**»‘^*****i*^ of the RoSmStt atbibutee of Qcd, *Ah*a of the 
Qahhir and JabhSr aUributee, ia known to Pemao S).>flre. " The bus is 
Che source of light, hut it also blirtdaoBe who true to look directly at it 
aa Uue ayatieai cc4iccpUoa is ueuaily explained. 
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beginning of Boverftl chapters of the Cor&n). He is the yellow 
ruby, aud I am a red ruby. And there is no difference between 
myself and Muhammad; I am Muhammad, and Muhammad 
is I, I am froin him, and he is irom me. As Ood said (LV, 
I 9 . 20 ):— “He baa let loose tlie two seas that meet tc^ether; 
between them is a barrier they cannot pass”. Muhammad is 
the Qraatest benefaction of God, and 1 am the beat benefaction of 
Ood, as He said {LV, 21): “Then which of your Lord’s bounties 
will ye twain deny ? ” 0, Salmin and Jundab, verily our dead 
Dover die, and those sjnongBt us who are killed, are not killed in 
reality. We do not become born, and do not give birth. ” 

Said J&bir: “I touched the earth before b>m out of respect 
for wliat 1 heard from him, and 6»d: “0, my Lord, rt is difficult 
for me to understand what I heard thee say that thou “haet 
destroyed the earlier generations”, and, secondly, thy words 
about tJiy people’s dead never dying, and those amongst them 
who are killed, not being killed in reality 

And 'All replied: “0, JSbir, I am an Order from God, 
because He says (XX. 16)>-~"The Spirit by His command will 
descend on whomever He pleases, of His slaves”. And God 
made me His C^nsTnand, according to the verse (XI, 42): “nntil 
at length when Oar Order came, and the oven boiled (with regard 
to the salvation of Hoab, whom I saved)”. And He said (XE. 
84): “And when Our Command came, We made what was hi gb ^ 
them low ”, And with regard to what I said that thoee amozigst 
us who die do not really die, it is because the Spirit !s from God; 
and t^t those amongst us who are exeeuted are not really killed, 
the reason is the same. I am the master of every true believer, 
male and female, of those who have already come In ezistenoe, 
and who are to come in the future. 0, Salman and Jundab t 
when I helped, as 1 did, Prophets with the Spirit, I was speaking 
by the tongue of Jesus in his cradle. Adam, Seth, Noab, Sem, 
Abraham, lenia'il, Moses, Joshua, Jesus, Simon, and Muhammad 
and myaelf—all are one, and who sees myself, sees all of 
^em. Bnt 1 am one of the slaves of God. Do not caU us 
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“Icffde ”, but SA,v wbfttcTer jou like in otir praise, because we are 
tbe “gates” leading to God, His Ptoots, His Crusted men amongst 
the people, His lieutenanta, and the leadexs {Izuams) of His 
religion, His “face”, His “udee”, Els Command, and the finB 
towards Him. Through os He metes out punishment, by u$ He 
metes out rewaid. He has chosen ue from His creations, making 
us pure and clean. And if an}*one aaks: why has He done this, 
how ? For what reason ? For what purpose ? ~ verily, such a 
man is an. infidel; “He (God) is not asked (for explanations) as 
to His acts, and they aak for these (XXI, 23) 

“0, Sabniin and Jundab) Who believes in what I have said 
and explained, cominented upon, and clarified,— such a man is a 
believer whose heart God has tested for hie faith. And if he 
dietioguiahes between my expreseJons aod their hidden meaning, 
he is a truly intelligent (mu^ab^r) and knowing man, under¬ 
standing and perfect. But those who feel doubts as to what ia 
said, or suspicious, or are negatively disposed, or give up,— those 
are siimers and defaulters. 0, Salm&it and Juitdabf 1 bring 
humanity Co life, and 1 make them die, I create them, andnouriah 
them, and heal tbe leprous aod tbc blind. 1 give you what yon 
eat and what you throw out in your houses, by the Conunazid of 
hfy Lord, And the Rightful Imams from my progeny are acting 
in tho same way, because all of us are one and the same thing, 
manifested in all times. We wish if God wiahes, and we dislike 
if God dUIikes. Woe to those who deny our rights, and wbat 
God h as given to ue, our musion to increase Hia might and will. 
God has given us all tliat is the highest, the greatest, and the most 
important of all these, He has given us tho Greatest Kame, by 
uttering which we may, if we wish, ascend the Heaven, make the 
sun, moon, and stars to obey us. But with all this we eat and 
drink, walk in the market place, and do what we will, by the 
command of (3od, our Lord, as is sa^i’ “■ ■ ■ honoured eerranta, 
who do not speak un^ He speaks, but at His bidding do they 
act” (XXr, 26-27). 
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'*Tbis is what one muect know &bout myeeU in my Luminous 
Subfittmce. L«ni this, both of you, be guided by this, scd be 
blessed, by the will of Godl ” t78] 

This ZB what ho said. We have oiUd this in order that 
inteUigent people may know bis position with regard to the 
Prophet. And this his portion was exactly the same as that of 
Imam al*Q&’uD bi-sjnh’M&h with rega>td to al*ldahdl biUdSb, as 
light from light, and mazzifestation (of Divine power), one like 
the other, one in sabstance, as the Divine power testifies this. 
Thus have Divine signs been manifested, and the words of thy 
Lord became true and ]UBtified. 

As aUQ&'im bi-amri'I*l£h was sunilsr in bis position to ‘All 
at the period of bis manifeetatioo, his r^gn was confoaoded by 
the appearance of the accursed enemy of Ood, Mukblid b. 
Kaydld, Abfl Yatid. the Antichrist {I>ajjat), who appeared in his 
reign )ii8t as enciaies of Ood rose in the reign of ‘AU, Commander 
of the Feithfal. The original place of the accursed AbQ YasSd, 
the Squinting, was under Abu ‘Ammdr the Blind, a teacher. 
KukhUd belonged to the persuasion of the Kb&rijitee. the 
Haroriyj'a branch. He succeeded in domumting the true be¬ 
lievers, introducing impiety into the world. His oppression was 
on the increase, and his strength contmually grew until he 
approached Mahdiyya. as far aa the MuesU&, which was built 
where the arrow of al*Mahdi fell (as mentioned above) who shot 
it in his foreknowledge as to where the enemy of God should 
attain. He was an IbSdite who believed in the necessity of 
cuming the Conunander of tbe Faithful, ‘Ali b. Abl Tslib, and 
denying any respeot to him. He made it permis^ble to shed the 
blood of his descendants, and to abuse them. He oarae down 
with his troops to hlahdiyya, and besi^^ it. AI*Qa’im gave 
orders to lock tho gates. The fighting was fierce, the calamity 
was great, and the danger was increasing. Then al*Qa'im began 
to issue the supplies which had been stored by sbMahdi, die- 
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tnbuting these to his soldiers and the poor citizens in the town* 
But those supplies began to come to an end. Therenpon the 
besieged began to come out [79] and escape. The accursed one 
moved his troopSi mostly consiatiog of Berbers, ordering them to 
watch the road. They osed to kill every one whom they would 
overpower, looting him, and raping his womenfolk. At last they 
even began to cut open the inteetmee of men and women, in 
search of the conceded gold and predons etonee. They even used 
to bej and sell the intestines. The accursed one became ss 
heretical as the QarmatlaQH {laqama^)} began to think much of 
himself, doing aU sorts of impioDa and revolting things, and 
rebelling against Ood ... His authority became strong, and he 
occupied all the provincee of the Maghrib. He was similar to the 
enemies of Ja'far a^-$adiq> and the enemies of the Oonunander 
of the Faitbfol ‘All b. Abi Talib, or thosa of Jesus, the Spirit of 
God. 

When the honr of death (o al*Qi'im, and his last 
moment approached, he gave orders to his faithful and devout 
slave Jawdhar to produce the testament (made at the Ume of the 
burial) of al-Itfahdi bi'i*l£h. He (obviously Jawdhar) handed it 
(the dooumeot) over to the religions dignitaries {skuyShAu’d' 
•da'toai)^ and Sawlat (I) read it to tbem.^ He waa a dignitary 
of (the highest) degree (amongst those present). Jawdhar came 
near him, banded over the doonment to him, and he, the high 
priest, read it to them, and handed back the document to 
Jawdhar. The latter then returned it to the Imam. The Imam 
then again gave tho orders to read it to them. $aw]&t (again) 


I It is act dear what is implied by tho verb ia^ma(a, if this doss 
not reter to tbs proverbial and brutaJi&y of Qar^tiana. 

* The passage is very diMoalt to underetand, unJoes we suppose that 
abQi'iCD was so £U that Ke oould not speak, and exproased hia will ooly 
by signs. It is ^>parently a quotatioa from the Stfot of Jawdhar, whlen 
is not aceeaeible to me for reforenea at pressat. It is not clsai wfaotbsr 
the word fowitt is a parsoaal name, or a tochnical tarm. In ths Blag. 
faviai means “rush, vlolenee, sudden attsoki authority, strength". 
Sere it is obviously amlisd to a person. I could not £nd any other 
azamp/a of this naae. nrhapt thia may ba an early mistake whwh wu 
avar aince blindly ropoatod in never copies. 
it 
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read the dooument, arid returned it {to Jawdbar). Those present 
did not understand the purpose of the cerenoDy* as they did not 
knov the secret proceedings vhich took place on the day of the 
burial of al-M&bdi, vhen the Imam hod gi^n orders to Javdhar 
(to keep it secret). He, the Imam, entrusted (isiawda'a) Jawdhar 
with the (will concerning} the portion of his son, al*Manaur, and 
' his appointment of him as hU own sucoeesor, taking an oath 
from h>rn (Le. Jawdhar) to (be former. Thus Jawdbar was 
entrusted {mU6tav)dt^) with (the document appointing) ahhfaosur 
bi’l-Uh (as heir apparent). For this reason it waa so that (the* 
fact of the existence of) the testament was not revealed to aqy 
dignitary except for Jawdhar, 

And when the Imam for the third time repeated his orders. 
hc» Jawdhar, turned towards them (i.e. the dignitaries), and 
asked them whetlier they recognised the high position which he 
occupied in the service of his masters, and the extent to which 
they trusted him, and relied upon him. The dignitaries then 
informed that they knew about this. Then Jawdhar 
to them that the Imam bad given orders to him [SO] to produce 
the testament in order that ^awl&t shoold take from them 
the oath of allegiaace to his son Lsma'Q, Then he, Jawdhar. 
produced i the document of the will of al*Q&’lm in favour of al- 
•Mansur lsmS‘11. The dignitaries knelt in obedience to his ap. 
pointzoent by al*QS*im. The latter (also) ordered to (continue) 
the struggle against Abd Vasid, the Antichrist, the curse of God 
be upon Kim | 

Thereafter al^Man^Gi bi’l'l&h came up with his Divineij 
blsesed troops, arranged an agreement with the (Berber) tribes, 
and chased away Abu Yasid fh>m the Musallh. 


> (i seems obvious that what was read at fitet waa only tbo address 
or the label on tbs eorall, or, perhaps, tbs seals oo the oevsr. Oo^ after 
all tbase oetemoruse Jawdhar opeoM and read the daoomeot itself 



$. From tbo Asrofv’n^iUaqS'. 


(For tbo work and the author see above^ pp. 18*19; for the 
text see Extract 6.) 

[8iJ . .. Then rose the Saint of God, after Lira (i.e. 
^nhamraad al*B£qlr), the Lieutenant of God ou the earth, and 
the repository of His Light, Ja'Car b. Muhammad, by tho Gnn* 
maod of God, and His inspiration,^ for the revival of the 
proaohing of religion, of tbe practices introduced by the Apostles 
of God, and the gathering of the futhful around the formnia of 
’'sincerity ’ ’ (baiim<Uu>‘l~ikMd^).* His dS'ie vent to different pro* 
vinoee of the earth. He raised the lighthouse of religion; books 
were compiled fram bis teaebing and the tradition related by 
him; these spread to every country. And when the Command 
of God came to him to hand over (bis high office), be summoned 
his dignitaries and specially deserving {bllowQTS,^ just 

as it was done by other Imams and Prophets before him, and 
handed over his authority to bis son lam&'U, by tite Command 
of God and Hia inspiration of him, them witnesses of 

this his appointment. 

Thus Isma'Q became the Gate to (Sod (Bobu’MtiA), and Eis 
Prajing niche (mi^rdt}, the r^sitory of Eis Light, the link 
(mLoA) between Him and Els creation,~ both we and you admit 
this.* And then his body was caused to disappear during the 


1 This "csoMric’* fOnaola ssems to be peculiar tc the werke of Ja'fht 
b. Afsnsijri'byaaun; frou here it Is introduced into soiim pottioos of tbe 
ZtAru'l-ma'dnS of 8epyid>DS Idris, quoted sbove. 

s Obviously the formula of SsvWd, or profossloa of strict moaotboisra. 

* It is icterseting ihsi here the erpieeslcio whleh is used. tlAarda, 

MsUy mwina brethren, members of tbs ooufntarniiy. That it was not 
intended to mean Js’fsr'a rad brothers, is olsar from other simiUr passages 
further on, in whkh the terra assoeiatee, is used instt'l of this. 

Aooordiag to the 173, Imam Ja*far had no brothers. 

* The author all through his work earriee on eontrovsisy with the 
J(haa>*ashartB, apparent^ having in view some parttcolar work, which he, 
however, does not mention by name. His lefsteooee, if ooUeoted out of 
the whole of tbe A^r^m'n-nttfaqi', might, perhaps, contain interesting 
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lifetimo of Lie bther, ae & niyetcry, mteoded to protect him from 
hia and aa a test for his followera. As baa alre&dj bc» 

narratod about IsniA' II b. IbrSUm, God bod never done such a 
thing as He bos done with lan&'il, making him predecease his 
fktbcr. Both» we and you, accept the tradition concerning 
as-^idiq saying:— "Verily God acta as Be wills and pleases in 
ererything except for the matters concenung the Imamat The 
slaoderu^ of God is tbe gredtast am which you have eommitted, 
by interfering with what God had ordered to happen: " They 
came up to blow out the Light Lt by God with tbeir mouths” 
(Oor. LXI, 8). You believed m the cancellation of the Divine 
Command. But you did not know tirat IsmS'Il never left this 
world vitbout leaving in bis stead his sod, who was of mature age,i 
and Chat tbc Imamat bad been banded over to him by the 
Command of God and His inspiration of him. And that be, 
Ism&'a b. Ja'far, when the desire of God became known to him, 
[82] received an inspiration to hand over the antborl^ to his son 
Mu\i&mmad. Be then summoned the dignitaries {nugabS^), and 
those specially trusted amongst his foUowers, and handed it over 
to him in tbe presence of the chosen ones alone, in secret, in order 
not to expose him to danger. He acted as did H&rdD with 
Joshua (YOsha* b. an-NQn), when he appointed one of the 
dignitaries as his heuteuant, to act on behalf of hie own son, until 


infonnation concenucg 6^0 evelatioa of Cbe tbeorj of the luomet in the 
ItanS'^eeheri do€»riDe. Here be obviods^ refers to tbe foot thM tbe 
eppeisttneet of Zsq 4 *Q ee tbe sucoeBor of Imam Je*fer is admitted 
bis opaosaata. 

1 PiAareat serly worica es ^re«d 7 mantioDod above, of. p, 240, in* 
variably state that tbe son of lon&'Q, Muhammad, vaa not a smaU cMM 
when his fbther died. Further on it is toantioMd that ha was 14. Tbeie 
is nothifiK iffiposslblo b e>>ie, beeauaa, w I bave already shown in my 
paper, "Imam lamail", in tbe JA86, iS28, pp, SCS-dlO, from the Ithna* 
.'asl^ eourcse (anting supporkd by the *l7vnm*‘l-abUdr% Ismb'll 
WM already an adult in 132^51. It aeams that ha died aoon afkar this. 
Thus there is nothing improbabis in his having a 24>years old son: therefore 
it is quite pcesfble ^at tbe latter Rally was about Sd when laam Ja'fbr 
himesif died about I4d/76S. But later esoteric vorke whfeb preemt >>*»« 
as a belples infant iiniply follow the ‘'stazidard achme”, wiuf^ popular 
sentiment favoured for such occaatoos, Cf. furtlM on, p. 29$. ^ 
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hd came of ago.^ He, Xfuliacamad b. Ism&'il, waa M that time a 
grown up, 14 years of age. At sucli age witness is acceptable 
from a mau, according to law. He (Imam Ism&'Il) did iu 
anticipation of the oalamitiea and the attack of the in£dela which 
were to befall him. But you spread lise about God and His 
Saints, by asserting that Eis Coxamand may be roToked! You 
Lave disregarded Che words of God, wbo said (XLILl, 27): "He 
made it the vord remaming In hie progeny’*. You treated His 
word with disregard of what it portends. And yon bare made 
the Imamat return to Ja'iar a?*8 Sdiq. Or has not it been alrsady 
known from ^ story of Jacob, that when he recciTed the 
Command to hand c^er his authority Co Joseph, both his eyes 
became oorersd with cataract ? When Joseph left the country 
in search of a refuge (ddr htjntf), and misfortune befsU him, Jacob 
sat in his place, collectii^ all bis men, and sending his other sons 
to different places in search of the Own« of the Imamat. And 
this is what God expressed in Jaoob*s words addressed to his 
people (XU, 87): ‘*0, my sons! go a>nd enqnire concerning Joseph 
and his brother, and deapaii not of God’s comfort; for, verily, 
none peed despair of God’s comfort save ioBdels”, 

And Ja’far ae-$Sdiq, in bis purity of soul and spirit, is above 
any possibility of opposing the decrees of God. But you can 
see that when the hour of his death arrived, he appointed in his 
stead his own enemy, al*2d^Qr (the Abbasid caliph, 13^158/ 
754-770), in preference to his own relatives, and even his own 


1 VafortunM»l7, Che name of thia guardian le not menCtenoi. It 
all aounda rather vague. Aa ver? often In suoh cam it is not eesy io eee 
wbather thare ie aay hisCerical truth in thoeo atcriw, or it is u^lv a 
ease of nneeremonioua application of tite aeoar^ eoKema of pararnUcm 
with the supposed Biblical precede ate, ^e latter ie most probehly 
the oese. beMose, having oo details of the events at his disposal, the 
author could 6 J 1 in the olanic epeoe with his visualisation of we event* 
as they should have been, in aooordaoce with pious theories. In all the 
refereooea to Muhammad b. Ism&’U which we poawas, SAd which are 
very scanty, including even the socnewhat a^ore defiled, although obvlova* 
ly legeiudary account given la the (see '‘lanallia uid 

Qamatiaos^*. pp. there is no mention of nny guardiaa except his 

grandfathsr. Imam Ja'far hinaself. 
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All this vas dom os a means of protecting [83] them, aad 
as a means to distract danger from the raal hfan of Ood. But yon 
have split afror these events into part^ and sects, ocitber 
recognlaing the first appointment, nor being loyal to the second. 
A party amongst you regarded him as the last Imam, erpeoting 
him to return to life, aud to fill it with justice aud light even as 
much as it has been filled with znjnstice and oppression, Thns 
you trod the path of the Christians in their belief about Jesus son 
of Mary, \rho think that He site on the right side of God, being 
ready to return to this world and show the difference between the 
True and the Wrong, str^ghtenlng all that has been made 
crooked. 

On the Sects after DeatJy of Ja'far a^-SSdiq. 

71)080 who split over the recognition of each of his four eons. 
We must now discuss those seote which became formed after him, 
disagreeing over his sne<!eesor, and depriviog the rightful one of 
his right. And every one who deviates from the truth falls into 
an errorwe can seo this bs obvioiu according to the judgement 
of reason. And when we know that the fritUity of the olaims of 
three (of the Imam's sohb) ie proved, then (^ero remains) the 
right of the one, the true ehoeen heir. Then we may give up 
what is unreal, and return to what is real. 

Let ns see what was clamed by the Fathiyya (i.e. the sup. 
porters of al*Af^, ‘Abdu'l'l&h b. Ja'far), who maintained that 
he was the Imam, and died many years after his father, or what 
they say as to hU b^ng a rilent ($dmt<) Imam. We may see that 
be died without having left posterity to succeed him in the office, 
and take charge of the Mystery of God and His wisdom after him. 
Because the Lieutenant of God on the earth is the repoeftory of 
Hia Light, the link between Him and His creation; to him ascend 

^ Apparently tiie idea underlying this ertraordinary atatasoent 
ia an attampt at reccnollifig theory wtth pl^n hietorical la tbecry, 

of eonne, all outbority belonged to Jiaam Ja*far, althou gh be did net 
poaaees it in praotioe. TTieraore the fhot that al-Manfur poaeasaed. 
anyhow, this authority, impUet the faot that be could have it only with 
tbe sBActien of the " real master of the aotberity 
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his dfTis lliudid), u it has been already esplamed, and as yon 
have seen. To him descends the Bit be Wp (to’yii). He helps 
them (i.e. people) by his acu of jnatice to reeogniee him properly, 
[84] and have no donbts as to bis rightd; and he is the ooe vho 
inherits and leaves an heir after him, according to the tradition 
of Che sabtly people who relate that God has said that a real 
Imam does not die childless. 

Then let us look mto what was clamed by the Huhammadiyya 
who regarded Huhammad b. Ja'far as the true Imam. He pre* 
sented his cluma in Heklca,^ but drew out his sword durii^ the 
sacred month, in the sacred place, accepted as sacred by the whole 
of Islam; and it is believed that hostOities in it are forbidden to 
anyone tiU the Bay of Kesurrectioa. But we see that he rose 
against the Abba^ds in their own dominion, after having lived 
Qoder their protection, They protected him, and were his kings. 
Thus he acted contruy to the practice of his ancestor and of the 
prophets before him who never attacked their enemies in their 
own bouse, without finding for themselves a conntry of refnge 
(dar MJm), in whieh they could defend themselves, or launch an 
attack against their enemy from there. Then they conquered 
(other countries) after tbeir (original) place of reft^e. 

As we see bim acting contrary to the custom of his pre> 
decessors, we may understand that if he had reelly been the proof 
of God on the earth, he would not have acted contrary to the 
example (nyor) of his forefathers. Therefore wo must place 
in the position of usurpers, similar to himself. And we (really) 
see that bU opponent baa overcome him, seized bim, placed a 
rope aronnd his neck (as a sign of humUiation}, and oarried him 
about in different towns on the way to Khorasan, making him 
ascend the nunbore of every town that be passed, and renounoe 
his claims, bringing a teetimony against himself, rsoogniaing bis 
error, and openly admitting that be had committed a sin. All the 

‘ As already meatiened Steve. cC. p. lie, n. l.spscitlMgiuAcaDes wee 
slveye sttsebad tc the feet of to ths Imusst Mug preeeatod is 

UekJu iUojf, the roligiooe centre of ibe Tai«n\ii» world. 
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Shi'itee oomplet^ly agree in the belief that the Imam who rises 
in Mek k ft cannot err in his profession {nt*y). This oommnnity 
relates from the ^.poetle of God that he predicted the rise of ^ 
Imam whose name will be name, and the name of his father 
as the name of my father"'. But Ja*&r had no other son called 
Mohammad except this ozie. And it is possible to call Ja'far 
‘Abdu"I*l£h (i.e. slare of God) because all the people are slaves of 
God. [85] Tbos we may place this seot in a poaition simile to 
other erring aects. 

Let us DOW bok into the bog story of the supporters of 
Has& b. Ja*far. We And them divided into two branoUee, but 
cannot see which of these is more erring than the other. We£ad 
that they aped the belieft of their erring predeeeeeors, claiming 
that ho, Mu3&, was $lil] living until our own day, and that he 
never died, and never shall die. But we know that he died m the 
prison of the Abbsaids, and his body was thrown outside ^e 
prison for three days so that everybody could see him. There* 
after he was buried. His opponent had moro power than himself, 
and divided his inheritance; his wives, '"mothers of the Faithful”, 
were remarried after his death, being married to his encmiee and 
adversaries. He had no successor who might prevent them (i.e. 
^e enemies) marrying his wives, and who would protect bis 
family. But the real successor (of Imam Ja'far) from his son, 
whose rights you suspect, did protect them, and saved them from 
such fate, as did all his anoeetors, because the real Imam stands by 
the Comm«id of Ood to protect the weak, and the peopb who are 
in need of his protection (/u^ord’ Hay-hi). 

And if your Imam is not present (in this world), and his return 
is only expected, then of what use is he to those who live after 
him, and to those who have to refer to (him) concerning what is 
permitted or prohibited to them, what is prescribed and com* 
maoded (in religion) ? Who shall enforce amongst them the 
institutions of God, and decide their littgatbn 1 Verily, when we 
lose the (living) Imam, we are bound to take refuge un der his 
sbvee (ordinary mortals), forgetting God. and heading to injustice, 
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until we &U perish. And if we begin to dlS^* conoeming any 
prMoriptioD, wo fall Into the error of accepting as binding legal 
opinion and analogy. The Ruler (i.e. Ood) oaonot order ue to 
obey one who docs not esUt. If this were poseible, we should 
have been ordered to obey one who has not yet been bom, and 
expect him to be bom» just as we are expecting (Co return) the one 
who disappeared. 

Ttus sect narratee that Tznam Ja*far said once; “the name of 
the Imskm (after him) [86] is the name of the Owner of tbe 
Torah And when Mtla& (then a small boy) entered* Ue said: 
“welcoina, my lord, who is alwaya angry* and does not play*'. 

E^t ns now see what is claimed by the other branch. We find 
that it says:-" “Bec^ution of the Imam rests with ns. We 
may enter under the antbority of every Imam, whsCher righteous 
or erring, and wo may at oni discretion remain under their 
jurisdiction, living with them, and be under their protection, 
regardless whether (their) enemies may shed their (Imams’ T) 
blood, or oonBsoate their property, take their wives, or rights", t 

In accepting bucU beliefe they go against the pracUce of all 
the prophet of God and Imams of their religion whom we have 
mentioned above. We may thus see that this talk is ntCerly 
senseleea, and that those who say anch tliii^ are the filthiest and 
vilest of men, becanae Qod has ordered ua to follow the Prophets, 
and observe tbeii practice after them, as is said (XXXXIl, 21): 
“7e had in the Apostle of God a good example ". Or the word^ 
of the Prophet ottered by bim to the community of the futhful,— 
and bis words are not rubbish for which Ood does not care. ECo 
said (Cor. IQ, 29); “If you love God, follow me, and God will love 
you". And also (Xlt, 108): “I call unto God, giving a clear 
sxamplo, myself and those who follow me". And we see the 
demands of these stupid folk contrary to what he, the Prophet, 
preached. For this reason we most dissociate ourselves from 


1 Ting obricualy is sot the lthns-*ssbsri tbeeiy, but wuods u if ii 
were coofOunded with eoiM Zsydl principles. 
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them» and nject th^ Imams «ho ara such ss tbsss. They an 
in OUT opinion like tbe erring leaders who, whenoTsr they mUs 
anything in the prescriptions of religion, resort to legal opinion 
and analogy. We can see that all these sects, mentioned above, 
claim that ^ley alone ore right, and that tbe others are wrong, 
and treat each other os infidels. 

Then we find those sects which, alter the preceding ones, 
recognise os the Imam Ahmad b. Musi, surnamed ‘AH ar*Etidi,^ 
tbe same whom al*Ma*mQii appointed (as his enooeesor), striking 
coins in his name, and proclaimbg him [87] os his heir apparent, 
and the oaliph after his death. Be summoned ar<Rida, and none 
amongst the AUds and their supporters doubted that the autho^y 
was going to pass to him after tbe death of aUMa’milA. Tbe 
latter was disturbed in his mind, lust as it happened wHh 
Mu‘awiya b. Yazid b. Jdu'hwiya Omayyod caliph Mu'&wiya 
II, 84/883), when he realised that his forefathers had usurped the 
rights belonging to others (i.e. Alids), and wished to return these 
to them. 

This is why ai*Ma'mun summoned jnmte and theologians 
from different towns, ordering them to hold a disputation with 
each other on the subject of Fadak and A wall, at loot returning 
these to tbe descendant of Fatima, after proofs had been produced 
to support tbeir rights.^ AH this was trickery to lore forth the 
real Owner of Bights. But he did not succeed in his designs, 
because the latter was concealed, and could not maoifeet himself 
before the decreed time came, meanwhile concealic^ himself 
from his eueiuiee, and expecting relief when the proper time and 
hour arrived. And abMa'mun, when he conceived his suspicions, 
and saw the Alids oomlog over to him, intended to make inquiries, 
and colleot information. Some of the Abbasids, fearing for tb^ 
lives, warned him, recalling what their own ancestors had done 

‘ Aecorriins to tib« 176, Mua& bad a eon, c«lJod 

Ahmsd, bat he had nothing to do with ‘AU ar.BklA. It would b« veiy 
anMnating to find out whether tUe is s mistske, or wbetber there u 
armethiT^g bebmd all this. 

* Of. shove, p. U2. 
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to the ancettora of the A)ids» expecthig that when the !ftt?t6r won, 
they would take revenge on them. The AJida, meanwhile* had 
no doubts that authority was rctnming to them in this way. 

The news reached a man who was touring Syria on behalf of 
the Imam, who had at that tune hia readeoce [ddr Ayrttf) in 
Jerusalem. He wrote to the chief d^l of the province, wamu^ 
him of hia arrival, and came to him, offering hia life in the desire 
to please God, to obtain solvation after death, and to wage war 
for the religious cause when this should be required. He come 
before the offering himself, and thus stepping out on the 
warpath for the true religion of God. When he entered ioto the 
presence eff ol-Ma'mun, the latter said: “When I obtain the proof 
concerning him (the real Imam) which I hope to find, which is the 
Bftcret treasure and the great blessing given by God, the gate of 
His mercy will be found, may God make thee open it to me) 

[88] The dd*! replied: “(As to) the proof for which thou 
art seeking, (what) I will disclose to thee concerning them (i.e. 
the Alidfl) would not merit mercy in thy eyes”. He made (him) 
bear (this) m if being afraid that he was deaf, arguing emphaU- 
cally, in the manner of one who fears to commit an error.* They 
had a long talk which would take too mneb space to report in 
full here, and would take us too far away from the original subj eot- 
And ultimately he (al*Ma’mun) stretched out to him (the dd'l) 
bis hand which was accepted m all sincerity, though (In reality) 
it was extended with an evil purpose. He (the do*!) was pleased 
with al.hla’mOn, informed him about the existence of (the real 
Imam) his Master, and conveyed to him (al-Ma'mun) some of the 
light of his (the Imam’s) guiding teaching. The caliph treated 
him as his equal in his audience, promising to give up the restric- 
tiOQS (imposed upon the Shi'itea ?) In the past years. He, al- 
•Ma'mun, (promised to) leave him (the Imomf) free until the 
hour of bis advent struck, his deetinee was fulfilled, on a pre- 
destioed day and the date decreed by God. The dffS stayed with 


I For reed yatAaM, snd for a»-*am6n reed u.eoZot. 
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th« caUph for a long Umo, being admitted to his private audienoee, 
tfhlle ha tried hia beat to please him (the The oaliph had 

many discnasioca with him, on different subjecte, untQ hla educe* 
tion" had become complete. And the dd'l believed that his 
position became atrong, that the caliph’s faith was sincere, and 
that be abandoned all his former ideas. For this reason the dd'i 
informed him about the position of the one appointed by Qod, 
what he is as.pected to do, and hia mimion (teod*). Then be 
went away. 

When al'Ma'milu remained ^ooe, and reflected over the 
matter, this *A1I b. MUsE came to him. The caliph began to ask 
Kim different questions taken out from the Coran, &om the Torah, 
Gktspels, history of the early prophets, institetions of earlier 
Apostles of God,~ all tlie matters which he had just learnt from 
his teacber (the dd*?), and (thus) from the hfaster of the latter, 
wbose devotion he imposed upon himself, swearing obedience to 
his command. Anri when he (the cskUph) found in 'All b. Mils& 
no knowledge which*he expected to find, be at once realised ^t 
the fame spread about him amongst the masses was fuUle, 
and felt opposed to recognising him as his spiriCual master. 
He realised tliat the wisdom of Qod is hidden from the enemiee of 
His religion, (even if I) they are participating in the assemblies 
where the OuidaQce«giving Imams teach. It is stored in His 
Men until the time of their Manifestation comes. [89} This con* 
sideratioD has changed the caliph's intentions as to his ('Ali b. 
MuB&’s) affairs, because ha saw that he was not in the poasesBion 
of the required qu^ifications, and did cot deserve the position 
wMcb belongs to Che real Imam, (He saw) Chat he would go the 
usual way of other opponenta before him. He refieotod on i^aC 
he had already done to proohdm * All b. Musa (as his heir appa* 
rent), and this appeared to him wrong. He was afraid that he 
had xoisaeid the real Imam who had the righta, and that he, 

' All b. Uus4, woidd oppress the real Men of God, demanding from 
them more submission than his own predeoeesors demanded, 
thne thwarting his efforts and labours, Viam ree* 
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ponaible for tbie. Wbmiipon lie exccntod * AH b. M0a& 
crtaking hie posicion knovD.’ 

MoanwbUe be himself stuck to wLdt vah revealed to bim by 
hi^i teacher aod spiritual guide* appreciating what knowledg;e 
be beard fitmi him. He left the matter ee it was, as tbe Tm&m 
was concealed people until tbe proper time to reveal himself. 
And hia organisation was spread, bis knowledge preached* his 
dfU were working* his Divine signs vei^ clearwhile his own 
person was ont of tbe reach of all till the time of his manifestation * 
and the completion of the predestined term. 

This is what happened between al-Ma’mOn and ‘AH b. Uuaa 
ar*Rid5* and the reason of his esecutiou. 

A sect after bis death recognised aa the Imam his son 
Muhammad b. ‘All. His father, being summoned by al*Ma*mun, 
had left him behind in Medina aa a small child io hia bonao. 
When he, ‘AH b. Musi, died, he left him only five years old. But 
all tbe Sbi‘ites believe that tbe (real) Imam never leaves this world 
without appointing aa his snccessor his grown up son possessing 
all the rights to act as an imam (in communal prayers), and to 
receive his father’s inheritance. Aa is known, a chDd of five to 
ten years of age, according to law, cannot issue orders, bis witness 
cannot be accepted (In the court of law), aod his judgement cannot 
be relied upon. Witness cannot be accepted from the man who 
cannot lead the communal prayer, who cannot be permitted Co 
sacrifice animals. We have not seen any one amongst the ancient 
kings of Jews or Christians, or others, practicing anch tilings, or 
accepting these (in prindple). [90] You say that his father has 


’ We h«ve seen above (Texts, p, S3) that according to the author 
Imam Ja'fer appooited the AbbeAd al>Haiwuraahis "appajvnt" nicoesor. 
Here the story regeeU obvious eymnaU^with a]«h(»'ci^ almost 
the idaesrity of his “eonveiaion". The author ev^ is sOanee 

over an inaportant detail of the story: the tKaeberous ahua'mun exeouted 
his “Uaoher”, the IsmaiH dd't (of. above, p. SS3). Such a synpatihs^ 
tone towards the Abbasids is indeed surprising in a work composed to* 
wards tbs and of ths foortb/tsoth c. 

* Delete min (beg. of line $). la another (modara) copy of this 
work the words mm.Au era omitted. It k quite possible that the scribe 
nsistakcnJy repeeted twice the ending of tbe preceding word, a«dm-Ai. 
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not appointed either a trustee or Ueutejiant in oharge gf him, while 
he was in the same position aa H&tua when he was about to die. 
The latter appointed Yusha* b. an*Nun to be in charge of his son. 
Or as did Ismft'Il b. Ibr&him, who appednted as a guardian of his 
son a certain dignitary called in the Goran abKabsh (sheep), as 
is rerealed {XXSVII, J07): ‘'And we ransomed him with a 
mighty viotim” ... (XXXVII, 112); “and we blessed him and 
Isaae”. It is thus clear that the blessing first fell upon al-Kabeh, 
before being given to Isaac. As Ism&‘n nominated (according to 
what is reveled) al*Khbsh, a “sheep”, so Mti8£ (Moses) nomi¬ 
nated Baqan, “ bull ” (or oow). When he collected his lieutenant 
after the death of lus brother, he 0 ^ to them (11,6S): " God bids 
you fliaa gh ter a cow (hei£er)”. In other words he said:— “The 
Imam, who is the licuteuant of God on the earth, orders you to 
appoint a who would stand for your command, being in 

charge of your current affaire, until the time comes for the real 
Master to appear, manifesting his authority * ’. Dost thou not see 
what the lieutonanU of Moses replied (11, b3):— “Art thou 
rri n.hifLg a jset of OS V’ i.c. are we to slaughter a cow, or you 1 
This has already been explained aboreA 

ArtA you say:-^ “Verily, he ('All b. Musa) appointed him 
(his son before he left htm behind on his departure”. 

How could he have appointed aa his executor a minor ? Both 
we and you accept the belief that the appouitment takes place 
by the order of God and His inspiration of the parent who appoints 
his son, as mentioned above, on the basis of reliable testimony. 
Is it possible to uiy one in ordinary life to appoint as his trustee 
his son while he is a minor 1 Or ought he not to appoint a 
trustee in charge of his son, and leave to him his property which 
be should return to the latter as testified by reliable witneesea 
in the court of law ? 

After this you became apUt into sects recognising 1^ son and 
grandson, up to the birth of Muhammad b. al'Easan. He was a 

* "Above**, ie. ia tbs earlier peri of tbe work which is not quoted 
or trsiuleted bare. 
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Negro, but yoa acx^pCed Iub beifig ao Imam, CDtertaicuDg 
QO doubts as to bis boii^; tbo Ezpeoted One {91] who sbould 
deliver ym £rom the tyranny of the oppressors, Xho Head of 
religiOQ and of tbe state. Ton ovod thought that the Prophet 
predioted his advent, narrating lengthy stories about this, which 
would be too long to mention here, and which will collapse ou 
being analysed. 

When he died, you accepted his eon aJ-Hsaan. A certain 
abJarud b. Riyih (who served two Imams, of theirs, ‘All al*A^bar 
and his son al-Hasan) narrates miracles of this aI*Hasan, of which 
the lihe were never worked. Hs said: was once gobg for a 

walk with him, he in front, asul I with some friends walking behind 
him , and carrying on a conversation. And I said [to myself] 
*'WUt thou see that he knows what is in our thoughts, and of 
what we are talking ?” Said a friend of mine:—‘‘If ho knows 
what we are discnssfng aiuoiigat us, let him move his cap {qaian- 
sutfo)And after some time he did resUy move it, so that we 
Verily, he delayed this as a te«t for us t*' Then he 
stretched out his hand as if to put it right. Did ever any one 
work a miracle like this, except for Jesus ? 

There are many stories of this hind amongst you,— it would 
be too long to relate these. But, anyhow, this al»Hasan died aod 
left no posterity. You insisted in your advice to him that he 
should increase the number of concubines; and be mcieassd their 
number, so that God might give him a son. And be wished 
this very much, but he died. It is narrated that after him a 
party demanded that his property should be confiscated and 
handed over tc the department of charities. But others insisted 
that one of his concubines, named ^aqll, serving in the house, 
declared Chat she was pregnant.^ They threatened her, aod 
tempted her greed, and maintaioad that tbe "Expected One” 
was to be born of her. All this was a design invented in order to 
seise the property which ought to have gone to the poor. They 


‘ According tQ theITS. her asms wwirarTs. 
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namted tba& wbeo he was boro^ nobody could eee him except 
one bora Olegitimately. But tbis ia & cukoife^tation of (Bivioe) 
wrath to the creature, not a DiTtoe meroy, aa the ignorant say. 
(92] Whoever, being blind, looks upon the grave of the Prophet, 
he will live to recover sight hrozn his glancing at it. 

And when ha {al-Haean ?) died, the community was ^ected 
with Divine wrath. If there bad been a son to al-Hasan, this 
would be against the word of the Prophet who sud that the 
will not rise as a child, but as a young man, full grown. According 
to some other tradition, his moustache will be dark (akh^ar). 
But al-Hasan died a hundred and twenty years before our time. 
Thus bis followers worship one who does not exist. It is a lie 
that God will make me responsible for my sins, aa a creation, 
while He would make His creations worship a non-existent person 1 

Thus the words of the Prophet:— “Who dies without having 
recc^nised the Imam of his time, dies as an infidelare 
r^dered futile. And (similarly) the words of a^-Sadiq“Who¬ 
ever dies without having recognised the Imam of his time while 
be is living, he dice ae an infidel". Thus yon neither kept the 
words cpf the Apostle of God, nor accepted the utterance of one 
of his progeny. Who then is your Tma-m to whom yon appeal, 
with whom do you take refi^ ? Verily, ostrich-like behaviour 
seems to fiorm a pari of your faithi And really, aa be does not 
exist, yon aay on one occamon that he is in the hflU of RadwS; 
on another occasion that he is going to rise in the desert; on yet 
another occasioD that he lives in water, preparing himself to 
corns forth into this world in ordsr to separate the dead from the 
Irring. Beelly, it is not a case of blindness, bnt of the deafiiees of 
tbe hearts 1 Or you simply do not know that the Imams,— even 
if such fthingR happened as happened with Imam al-Husayn, aa 
you know,— adhered to worahip, piety and aacetiedam in this 
world. They took ra^e m the cave of religions disguise (hoVu’i- 
4a^y^), and gave orders to tbsir foUowera to do the same thing. 
And this Is what is narrated of Ja'far a^$&diq, who aaid:^ “Be* 
hgioiiB disguise is tbe religious practice of mine, and 
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of my ancestors; whosoever Laa no loqiyifa {i,a. do«9 not hido his 
secret beliefs from the enemies), he has no faith The Imams 
sent tbeii plenipotentiary d^U in different countries, so that they 
miglit guide them by their preaching, coniinaiiding them to keep 
secret and concealed (what was necessary'), travelling about 
different provinoea until the time [93] of luonUcstation cornea, 
taking every precaution concerning the safety of the liiianjs from 
their powerful advareahea. 

The True Imam was concealed, observing tbe 

practice of disguise prescribed by luiain Ja'far. Thoir 

dffta travelled all over tbo country, just os Jeaus used to do. 
This they did in search of the '‘country of lefuge" (dor ktjnif), in 
which they, the Imams, would be safe, This was because his (the 
Imam's) adversaries have brought under th^ authority the 
“country of refine" (ddr Mjrat) of the Prophet, and claimed it as 
th^ ouii. It is for this reason that the Apostle of God promised 
to us “that the sun shall rise over us from its setting place”, 
Similarly acted Abraham, who was the founder of tbla law 
(sAa4‘a<), sending Lot in'search of the “country of refuge”, as we 
hare explained above. And when he (lot) bad conquered Syria, 
he (Abrsdiam) travelled thither, emigrating from the country of 
his adversary, thus saving the faithful from his domination, and 
their humiliating position. He then introduced amooget them 
institutions of the true religion. Those faithful who ware non* 
verted by hisdd*£s, heard about this (i.e. his einigration), and cemie 
In force to join him, from all sldee, renewing tb^ oaths of 
aUegianoe to him, and adbering to their Imams. And he, 
Abraham, when he became stronger, attacked his neighbours. 
AU this happened because the foithful became strong, as he used 
Co divide amongst them the booty, as was also the oustom of the 
Apostle of Ood. The latter also, when his authority became 
strong, and hie power motaased, emigrated to the sanctuary of 
his anceators, and took possession of what had been taken from 
them by force, giving distinction to the frithfril who had joined 
him, and m^dng the enemies of religion, ^o opposed them, 
>9 
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perish. In acything mora required to make tbie proof Htill 
clearer ? Were not the actions of the earlier Imacie and former 
khaUfod like this ? — Give me an instance from the practice of 
jour Imams, if you know such a one I 

Thus hie (Muhammad b. IsmS'Il’sl) proofs have become 
manifest, and Divine signs of his mission have become widely 
known; his propaganda was organised, [94] his miracles and 
Divine signs foUowed one another. Then you have shown enmity 
and batred, and began to aaj:— '*God will never send another 
Apostle after Muhammad the Prophet*',—who, however, him* 
self eaye that bis Lord has promised him that the sun shall rise 
from the place at which it sets. And the Imams shall be in its 
womb (or: And the meanmg is the Imams whom this allegorises), i 
And when the day dawned, and the light shone, you began to 
expect, as did common people, who are well known for their 
spiritual blindness, that the propbeoy refers to the real retro* 
cession In the Totation of the spheres. You did not realise that 
the sun which yon see is the symbol for ‘All b. Abi T&lib and his 
progeny, the sun of the lieutenancy after the Apostle of God. 
As mentioned above, it is the same as the ‘* retrocession of the 
son" In the story of YQsha* b. an*NQQ after HSrun. Is it neces* 
sary to explain this more ? 

It is necessary to mention now Isma'il's acceptance of the 
authority from bis father. We shall onfy say what no one can 
deny, except the aggressive heretics who suppress the right beUef 
in their hearts, and advance Impious theories in the hope of 
“exCrnguishing the Light of God*'. ... *'Bnt God shall make His 
Light triumph, even if the infrdels shall be displeased" (C^un, 
LSI, 8)... This is w)xy Imam Ja*far, when his health became 
impaired, summoned the meet trusted amorist his followers, and 
thoee membaiu of his family who were alive, and did what bis 

1 Vansot: The drU, seems preferable becAuse 

Ad ra£»rs Co Mom#, sen, whigh u of femiulae gender. question 
nised here, of them being no more prophets after Muhammed, obviously 
reien to the dogma ab^t Muhammad b. IsmA'i! being the Seventh 
by viraoe m bis being tbe seventh Imani. 
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prcdecetttors had done, i.e. handed OTcr his authority to lemS'rl. 
Thus lem&'il became the Gate to God, His praying niche, the 
Abode of Hia light, and the link {eohoft) between Hun and His 
creations, the Lieutenatit of Qod on earth. Both we and you 
agreed in wbat was said above about Isma'n. But when he died 
while hia father waa still alive, ae is also related about Iema‘il b. 
Ibr&hTm, or Hirun and hf{ja&, you began to eay that nothing 
happened to hia cauee on the same lines aa it did (before this) in 
the case of laml'il (b. Ibr&hlm). And this is the error m (re* 
ligioua) knowledge, and a schism baaed on prejudice. [95] 
You believe that the authority returned to Imam Ja'far. 
But tbe Command of God can never be reversed. Thus you have 
erroneously “ prevented the mention of his (lsm&* U’s) name io 
the moequee of God, trying to min them by this'*. By doing 
this you have comraitced the crime which God mentions (Cor. 
n, 105)"'It ie not for such to enter into them (Le. mosques) 
except in fear, for them is disgrace in this world, (and in the 
future mighty woe)”. God, when cauaing lem&'Q to be appointed 
as tbe euceeeaor (to Ja'fer) conJd not be ignorant of the date on 
which he, Xama'Q b. Ja'far, was go'mg to die. But you maintaio 
that thie fact waa done incidentaUy by Him. You have forgotten 
the words of Imam Ja*fsr that God may alter and change Hia 
original deeire in everything except in the matter of the Imamat. 
And the words of tbe Apostle of God, who said: (tbe promiaed 
Mcaaiah shall have) '*a name like mine, and the name of his 
&tber shall be like that of my father”. According to another 
tradition, he 8aid:^''My friend Jibrill informed me from the 
Lord of the Worlds that a man, a descendant of mine, shall come 
forth at tbe end of the time. Hia name shall be like mine, and 
the name of hia father like tbe n^ne of my father. He will oa)I 
people to the religion of God, the most excelient, in spite of tbeir 
aversion to the religion of God, misinterpretation (vuUrd^) 
of Islam and its law. Such opposition is their crime, from which 
they will be compelled to come forth by calamities. And the 
strength of tbe opposition and donbte shall be such ae that from 
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wlijcb I h&To brought joa, vben you W6te immersed ia the 
ftbject impiety during the period of idolatry. He (the promised 
Jmem) shall be declared by you aa vroog, as I wm aUo deolared, 
and oppressed as I was oppressed for my calliog you to God, Ho 
shall be slandered as impious, just as I was slandered, and will be 
called pretender and sorcery*, just as I was called eo. Just as 
the early ones were slandering, so shall do those in the future; 
and as the early ones have been proved to be liars, so shall be the 
future ones*'. 

Jt is aisailarly narrated from Ja'far as<§&diq that he said: 
"Even if some one shoold come before you with the brains of 
this my son, do not doubt, nevertheless, that he is to be the Imam 
after me And on another occasion he said, while he, lam&'fl b. 
Ja'for, was preset:;—"'He ia the Tmt^in &fter me, and what you 
learn from him is just the same aa if yon have learnt it from 
royaer’. 

One of his {lsmS*!l*fl} aaeooistee relates that when Abu'l* 
•Khat^ib started his (heretical) preaching, bo, the narrator, saw 
leo^'n aa he wae going out of his school. I made him sit in my 
room, and kissed his head, [961 ^ bin '^Verily, I am 

surprised at what 1 see of your actions”. And he asked: “What 
m^ee thee so surprised ? ” Said I: "Yesterday thy father said 
tonstbatAbu’bSbatt&b wasthe “mine of our secret knowledge”, 
and a “kitbag of our wisdom”. And to*day he curses him, 
ordering us to sever connsetdoos with him.” Ism&'Il replied: 
“When God called the heavens and earth, saying (XLX, 10): 
“Come, ye two, whether ye will or no! They said.*— we come 
wiUiogly”. Thus ^ey manifested their obedience. Similarly 
the Prophets, the Trustees, and the Imams obeyed God, sincerely 
answering the call For this reason they have become infidlible 
(ma'^dmiZn), and those who followed them became either mat- 
togerr (normally appointed), or (temporarily entrusted 

with), because tbeee were obedient (I), but not faultless. AbuU* 
-Eha^b is one of those to whom Ood entrusted our knowledge, 
Tfatt is iriiy he preached ajfeotion to us (vdldj/titU’iid ). But when 
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his fsith had bscomo erroneous, God seized from him wh&t was 
entrusted with him, and we dissodated oitrselves him. Thus 

what strange things bast thou found in ail this t ” And the child 
Toeo, and quickly left the room. 

The man exclaimed: “How superior {in wisdom) are the 
yoiuig and the old Hasbimitea to us!'’ His friend, with whom he 
had this conversation, came to Ja‘£ar a^«3adiq, and informed him 
of what was aud. The Imam asked; "And who la t^jiri rig like 
this — Than he summoned him (lama'Tl ?), ordering him not to 
go again to the achool. And he, the Imam, began to take great 
care ae to what the people talk, fearing evil from the enemies of 
his son. 

We Mid yon both agree in aoeaptlng the tradition that when 
the eon of the Imam (Iami.‘Tl, or his son 1} completed seven years 
of ags, the Lord of religion at the time declared him (obviously 
'art^O'hv) the Master of rol^ion and his heir apparent, as his next 
in descent. He guarded him from hin other sons, kept him away 
from tbe contact with the publio, ajid his education went on 
under his own supervision.^ 

As is stated by some saints, Ood never sends a prophet, or 
his trustee, or an Imam, without appointing to him a soccessor 
who succeeds him still in his Hfetimc, taking over the chMgo of 
tbe community after his death. [97] The Imam is thus one 
who preachee (nd^tg), and bis sucoeaeor one who keeps silence 
(^ns^). This is neither denied by us, nor by you. The first who 
acted according to this principle was Abraham, when he was sent 
to his people, and was guided by the Divine help {ta'yTd] . He was 
childless all his Ufs, and God ordered to him to accept his nephew 
Lot as his "silent’' (^md) successor, in order to strengthen bis 
authority. So Lot was appointed, and people recognised him. 
This la an absolutely true story. And when Ism&'il was bom to 
him (Abraham), grew up, and reached a mature age, God orderM 


' All tills oounds vary obacun. It is not claar to whom the story 
rel^rs.-^ to or his aoo Muhsnuuad. 
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AbrahAiu to appoint bim his fuAt (i.e. tha founder of the line 
of the Imams). We ha^ already narrated his story, and it is 
uoneceesary to repeat it here. 

When Abraham appointed bis son laoi&'il as bis successor, 
he sent his nephew Lot to Syria, where he had to establish the 
“conntry of refuge'' (ddr hijraS) &r him, and ordered him to 
preach in favour of Ism&'il. As Ood says in His book (XXIX, 
28): “and Lot was faith^ to him. And Abraham said: I am 
emigratiog to my Lord'*. 

As Abraham treated his nephew Lot, so did Moees deal with 
Yusha' b, arv'Nuii, appointing him before he received ordeie from 
Ood to appoint his own brother Karun. And sunilarly did 
Muhammad act with regard to TJbayy b. £a‘b.^ We hare dwelt 
on this matter sufficiently for those who understand. Simil^Iy 
did SulaymfiD act, when be wanted to make inquiries amongst his 
dignitaries. Ho munmoDsd them to the town called Sab£, and 
said (XXVll, 3S-40): *'0 ye chiefs! which of you will bring me 
herthrone before they come to me reagned V'... “He who had 
the knowledge of the Book a^: I will bnng it to thee before thy 
glance oan turn. And when he saw it settled beeide him, he 
said: this is of my Lord's grace that Ee may try me whether 1 
am grated or ungrateful”. 

His father David acted eimilarly when he appointed him 
(8olomon), and presented him to his dignitarise, when he bad 
acquired great authority over the people. {98] As Ood says 
(XZl, 78*9): “And David and Sobmon, when they gave their 
judgment concemiDg the field, whan some people’s sheep had 
strayed therein, at night; and we testi£ed to th^ judgment; and 
this we gave Solemon to understand”. And prophets and 
Apostles of God, already mentioned above, also acted similarly 
before him. 


* Very little is gBosrally laiowa a^out this aaociste of the Prophet 
eseept for hie beioA one of tb^fbv who could reed eod write. Arefere^ 
to hke eeema to be quite aa eneptionsi event, and it would bo very 
iotereiriog to traoe wbst the ellusloo really inpUea 
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(Imam) Ja'far b. Muhammad act«d &l£0 in tbe same vt.y. 
He for tweiity*fiee yean had no son escopt for lamX'Il and bis 
brother 'AMu’M&h. He ns^er took any other vTife so long as 
tbeic mother was &Ere, nor took any coocubine. So hs acted 
knowing that the Imamat bad to be continued in his posterity. 
He persisted in this until she, his first wife, left this world. And 
just as Imam Ja'fu. so did his ancestor the Prophet Muhammad 
himself act with regard to Khadija, and ‘All with regard to 
Fd^ima. nerer marrying again so long ae they were aUre. 

Stick,— may Ood pity yon (— to arguments of tins kind, 
and bring similar proofs and Divine signs oonoemlng your own 
Imams, if you believe sincerely. When Ism&'il died, those of the 
followers of Mub& (b. Ja'far) claimed, proving tbe error of their 
belief, that he. lama'il, appointed him, UuaA, as his sncceesor. 
They mentioned as a proof the notions of Muhammad the Prophet 
when he appointed al*Hasan and al*Husayn (as Imams), saying: 

Verily they are both Imams, “whether they stand or sit”, i.e. 
whether they exercise their authority or not”; and, verily, the 
verse of kxf&lr in the Coran is (another) testnnony to their oanse. 
Both of them were present with the Apostle of (^d on the 
''night of imprecation'’. This is what the Apostle of (3od said 
to the Christians of Kajran (III, 64): “Come, let us call oar sons 
and your sons, and oui women and your women, and oorselves 
and youmelves (then we will imprecate and put God's ouiee on 
those who lie)". 

And the testimony of the Prophet about them (Le. Hasan 
and Hnsayn) is wbat be said that they are “tbe lords of youths", 
and those who will enter Paradise. And also the preference 
which he gave to their father, adding: {99] “And theii father is 
better than themselvee”. This is because tbe Trustee preceded 
them, and was entrusted with them, and the proof of his priority 
over them is this testimony (of the Prophet) which proves bis 
position. 

It ia narrated that the Prophet of God died eleven years 
after the Hijra, on Monday, the second day of the month of 
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Ha^n traa 6t tbe time eight ywi old, and 
Hueayik seven. Thus they conld not be qualified to be the 
Imams, and for this reason their &ther (*Ali b. Abi ^iUib) was 
appointed as the trasfiee in change of them, just as in tho case of 
Yfisba' (b. an-Kon), the trustee of tbe son of H&rfln. And when 
thdr father ('All) died by the command of God, he appointed 
first the elder in preference to the younger son, and the youuger 
became tbe heir of all. 

You assert that MQ3& was the trustee (omte) to Isma'Tl. But 
when the Utter died, his son Ifabammad was fourteen years old. 
Thus you have accepted thie teetusony, aiding wjtb ^ose different 
sects which rose before you, m making the Command of Cod 
revocable. You thus disregard what the Apostle of Cod said 
{2XIII, 27): “And we have made a word to remain in our 
poeterity "■ And ^'ust as the Imamst of Isma'il vas banded over 
to him by the command of God and His inspiration of the one 
who preceded Mm, so also was it handed over to his son by the 
order of God and His inspiration,-^ [the inspiratjon for which he 
prayed],^— as is already narrated oonceming bow It happened 
in tha past ages, and how tbe past prophets and Imams aoted. 

Both wa and you admit tbe tradition that when lam&'n was 
about to die, be summoned his son and his followers, and handed 
over the tmamat to hiw (Muhammad b. Ism&'B), in their pre^ 
Noce, imdei tbe superyiakm of his father (Imam Ja'for). He 
an^usted the t es timo n y concerning tbe position of his son to one 
of his kvjjati (ie. dd'U), as did bis forefather Isma'i) with regard 
to the person sumamed aUKabsh {sheep), appointed before him .^ 
He made him the “vdl ” for his heir, to distraot towards him tbe 
attention of tbe tyrants of tbe time. And Imam Ja' for presided 
over tha assembly, as Jacob presided over the assembly of 

' The words is the aqusre brseksts are found in the old cepr, but tf* 
efoonc in the modem US. 

* It is sgaifleant that the name of thie h^ot is not disoloeed. There 
Is very Uttlo doubt as to all this being mer^y a ''recenstructioo” of the 
long forgotten evanta on tbe basis of tbe BiMical parsllslisot, and tbot it 
has DoCbing to do with tbe real facta. 
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Joseph wiiea the latter vae on his deathbed. Wa ebaU discaes 
this question [100] in its proper place, if we suoccasfijlly carry on 
up to it. 

Then came Muhammad (b. by the command of God 

and Bis inspiration of him. EUs dd'is dispersed. tratelUi^ in 
different premnees (jasd'tr), and ordciing the local people to 
carry on the propaganda in his faTonr.^ The world became aliee 
with propaganda, and his inffoence spread. They started to look 
in their travels for the opportunity to establish the "country of 
refuge*’. Bnt hie euemiss increased their effort ui tlieir search 
for him. And when iiis atithonty became stronger, and news 
about him spread far, when the search for him was iutensitlad, 
be disappeared from his mother country, and went forth, passiDg 
through different lands. Imam Ja'far remained in his originskl 
place, entering into the cave of Utqiypa, as his &tber called 
it,~ this was mentioned above.t 

His dd‘U spread to different places, and he appointed bis 
lieutenant, the high priest, who was with hhn, as did the son ( 1 ) 
of HaruD with regard to Yusha' b. an-Nun. This is why God 
says, referring to the Epheelan Sleepers (XVTII, 21): “They 
will say; three, and the fourth of them was their dog. And 
others will aay: five, and the sixth of them was th^r dog,— 
guessing at the unseen. And some others viU eay; seven, and 
the eighth of them was their d(^. Say: my Lord knows beet the 


2 Sxich deCaili of the oiyantaMioA of the laiwili propagaoda ohvioQsly 
have aothiag to do with toe time of Muhamma<| h, end 

belong to the author's time. The referenee is preeioua for Uie liiMorien, 
because the author refers to this es to semedii&g well-known to every 
one. It obviously Indicatoe the po&otaJ policy of laying foxindstioas to 
‘'caUa*' through agents sent from the ceobrs, aod mobdiang local forces 
to spread the propaganda effort further. 

t Xf tndition has any historical substratum, it is very bnportant. 
It makes Uubammad b. Isma^fl leave Madina bt^ort the death of his gnnd* 
father, Imam Ja'far, i.e. before 1*8/766. Xb)a seems to be more con* 
Bstant with his story. Bayyid-&& Idris in his ^C/y&nw’|.4lbU)dr (“Ismailis 
and QartDatians”, pp. 6CM8), makes hbn leave his native town after the 
death of UGaa b. Ja'far (d. in 183/788), probably at the age of 88, which 
seems ciulto ijcptobablo. This later venlon is probably ins'CnteJ in order 
to make cooceotad with the pieturaaque names rif H&runuV>Rash1d 
and his wife Zubayda. 
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Quinb«r of them; none knows them but & few. Dispute not 
tberefore concerning thorn sere with plein disputation". 

On the Proof8 of the Imamal of lemSU and hie Son, 

From wh&t we have seen concerning both of these Imems, 
they betook themaelTee to it {ddr hijratt), with tbdr followers (!),> 
leading them by the path which had never been trodden by any 
one except for the Imams, proceeding by the Command of God 
and His inspiration, and legitimate succeedoQ ae has been 
expluned above. They {tiie early Imams) made it uolawfal for 
themselves to remain in the kii^doui of tb^ eoiemy, under the 
tyrazmical authority, to live under their power, or have any 
conoeotson with them, or show submiaslon to them. Verily, none 
remaiDcd amongst the faithful (in snob conditions), except the 
weak ones, whom Ood has excused from amongst men, women and 
childreD, who could not avoid this, and were not given a chance 
to attain this. The dd'is of the Imams were working is disguise 
in {101] diferent provinces, calling people (to the right cause), 
and specially educating th^ neophytes. When any one was 
converted to their religion, and they were sure as to bis aincenty 
in faith, they would accept his oath of eecreoy, and reveaJ: to hixo 
the knowledge about the Imam of the time, his place, name, and 
genealogy. Thoee of the oonverte who could do this, emigrated 
to him; thoee who for different reasons could not afford this were 
ordered to live in disguise and concealment of their religion, or 
to wander on earth until the time of the maoi&atation of the 
Imam should come.t 

What also indicated the Imamat of IsmS^il was the foot that, 
as we have seen, factions in Islam differed as to irisat had been 
handed down to us from the Apostle of God, with regard to the 

^ a portion of the senteoee U omttted by an error, and 

this is why it ta so difficult to tnee the real relation of the proaomlnal 
suffiMs, The word seems to b« an error. In ^ modsm 

instead of ^omold there ia ^omolU, and it is not clear, to whom H 

* Ah this IS obviously not historical iafomation, but tbsoreticsal 
‘ reeens is ufl t ioa ". 
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pl&in doctrioB, aod som^ of them denied the ezifftence of the 
inoer sense (M]m) in his injimc^ns,—this wu because they 
were simply incapable of understandiag it. ITiej related false 
tradition vbich they falsely attributed to the Apostle of Ood, or 
also related the things which be had really said, bat of which they 
could not understand the allegorical e^niScance They 

related in their tradition itself such things as that God said that 
He created Adam after His own Ukenesa, Or the Prophet’s 
words that he saw his Lord in the streets of Medina, as abandsorae 
lookmg man with thick, hard, and onrly hair. Or what Muqatil b. 
8ulaym&n narrated from the Prophet that Ood consisted of flesh 
and blood, and bad the appearance of a human being I 8iniilar 
things were narrated also by those who were connected with the 
Shfitee, relating difierent utterances of ‘Ali, dwelling on their 
literal sense only: ‘‘I produced its streams, and made ite fruits 
grow. I am the Master of the repealed mystery, the opener 
of the Revelation. 1 was with Kusa and KSrun". Ideten to 
what they say! Have not we already explained to you that anch 
things as these are merely a form of oxpreasion, and this always 
requires all^rical interprotation as every writmg related 

to them requires this. Similarly all the expressions of prophets, 
and the Imams require it. We have already composed a 
book, fofl, teaching yon the knowledge of the inner sense and ite 
allegorical interpretation in such matters.^ And if we refer with 
you to the Ut’uAl, we find that yon agree with the common people 
who [102] are deservedly regarded aa blind ... 

Both we and you agree In believing that the Apostle of 
God said to ' AH: **Tbou wilt bo fought on account of the ia'vd 
of the religion (i.e. allegorical intorpretation of religious beliefs), 
just as 1 have been fought on account of the (ancil (revealed 
religions law) ”. Both of us agree in respect to the letter of this 

< 7^ auiber probebfy slludee to his (ct. Guidi, 

no. 60), Or To'uUu't-taJiSt (of. Ovid*, no. 40). Koto (ibs om of th« Mtm 

is the sense of ''monogreph", a work devoted to socoe pertiooier 
Quezon (not s gener^ exposition of r^igion}. This eeesw io be the 
eerUest instance ot floeh use (of. Quid*, p. 101, end Salim* Ptr, i&troduo* 
tion. p. zsix). 
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oxpre6»iou (^iV). But you are ooutent with tba latter only, 
taking only it into aecount, Just as the Sunnis aocepted the 
wor^ of 'Cmar, approving of it, and tahing it as his great serviae 
(to Islam). But you and ^ey have forgotten the word of Qod 
fvn, 5]): *' On the day when ita iDtcrpretntioa shall come, 
those who forgot it before will say; there did come to us the 
Apostles of cm Lord in truth,have we intercessors to Intercede 
for us V' etc. You believe that all this is going to happen in the 
future, »d that the revelation of its inner eenee must be expected 
only then. But God said eoneermag this (LVU, 13): . door 

within which shall be mercy, and the outside of it in 

front of it, there shall be torment*** Such expreesions, »)d 
similar to these, ^ too numerous to quota, and their explanation 
would carry ns beyond the limits of this book. 

What we have already cited as & proof of our thesis is 
suAdent for intelligent people, and those who are properly 
Tsindad. What is in all these six iostitutioiu (fufiS) which are 
the pillars of Islam, such aa the double testimony, prayer, zakdi, 
fast, ondysAdd,— their sonicd is affection for the Prophet's 

house {tffoiayai). If we should demand from you that you 
should be oontent with their formal meaning (sdAfr), in pre. 
faence to thdr inner meaning yon would not dls^iarge 

those duties as they should bo in truth, os they should be according 
to their spiritual meaning Thus the rite of the ablutiou 

which God made obligatory to us, or these 17 rik'aia which are 
obligatory upon every one. Why does the tunnat of the Prophet 
precedesod the extra devotion (nd)'Sjat) follow it ? Simi. 
larly, why does the noon prayer have a a^tnivit before it, and after 
it a But the afternoon prayer, which has a suniuU 

before it, has no ndfiai ^ter it ? And the evening prayer has a 
itdjilai after it, Wt do tunnai before it 1 Or the night prayer, 
which is the last, and there are prayers before [103] and after it I 
And the prayer at dawn which bos a ^unnat before it, but no 
after it t You would be unable to explain the reason why 
lihis is so. 
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And also amoitgat tliOKe tUinga which ptovc the ImamAt of 
Ifimi*!! (b. J&'far) ia Che fact that wlica he (Ismi'il) died^ Ja'&r 
a 4 >§>&diq let his body remain covered in bu hoosc for three days. 
His face was left uncorered, and the people who came io could 
recognise him,—the Hashunites and ixon*Hashiinites, the 
rceidonts of Madina, and the visitors from elsewhere. Imatu 
Ja'far hunaelf aaked t hose who came to express their condolence 
to him:— ‘*1 b not this my eon ” And ^oee wLc saw 

him had no choice but to adruit this without hceiCatbn, Then 
he took Che signatnie of the visitor, as to what he had seen. 
He did this until in Medina all the Hasbimites, local people and 
victors, had given theli aighaturee.^ 

The body was then taken out to the Baqf cemetery, on the 
fourth day, still with the face exposed. From time to time the 
Imam (Ja'fhr) caused it to be IsJd on the ground, kissed it, and 
Hoid: “By God, the dea& of Isma'fl does not hurt me so muoh as 
what I have promised to him”. He made the whole crowd 
which was with him to witncee his burial, and even took Bigna* 
tuica from those who were not present before the body was 
carried out. He did this three times, and on the fourth he had 
the body placed in the grave. He went throx^h the ceremony in 
the usual way, and those present could give testimony of having 
tieen him (Isnj&'Jl) buried in their preeeoce. 

The local spies wrote about all this M aJ-Man$tir (the second 
Abbasid caliph (13d-l&6y754-776)).3 And Imam Ja'far dso sent 
a letter to him, informing him of bis bereavement. (Before that) 
the Abbasid sent spies to watch Tmam Ja'far, in order to find out 
who was appointed as his snccesaoc, so that be mig^t be murdered. 
When the news (abont the appointment of Ismi'il) came to him, 
he became worried. And they (the spies) were watching IsmSIl, 

I this is apparently paraphrMod in the Zcftm'Umo'M by 
i^yyui>ii& Idrb, of. siws, Pp. 30S>2I3. 

* If this tradition can be relisd upon, it abows tbst tba death of 
Ismi'Q b. Ja^far took place <^er l&e/7t4. This taUias well with other 
referencae ladicatiag that ha was still living in 183/761 (of. ‘'tacnailis and 
ParmatiaDS", p. 67, also abava, p. SltJ. 
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plotting to seize him. Then o&mo tho news of his death, and the 
laliph ^raa relieved from hie aiuietj. Bot only a few days 
passed before [104] be received a report that a mao in Ba^, 
a cripple of about sixty years, was sitting once at the door of his 
shop in tho baaars of the town, plaiting a baaket of palm leaves, 
when a yomig man passed by, in appearance and drees looking 
like lsm&‘U b. Ja*£ar. A crowd of men siurouaded bim, all 
greeting him, and asking for protection. When the cripple, who 
was a 8hi'ite, a follower of Imam Ja*far, saw him, be began to 
shout: “0, descendant of the Apostle of God, stretch thy hand 
to me so that Qod may etretch His to thee! *’ The young man 
returned, seised his band, and brouglit him down irom his shop. 
Then the cripple walked along with him a distance, leaving him 
later, and returned to his place healthy and straight in stature. 
People began to crowd around him, A^lring him who it was who 
healed him. And he replied: ''Isto&'Hb.Ja'far b. Muhammad", 
Thus the spite of the oaliph wrote about lem&'ll being dead, 
and also Ja*&c a9-$adiq wrote about his bereavement. And 
when the caliph read the latest news, he said: “Verily, the 
trickery of the sons of Abu Sabsba will never cease until they 
perisb to tbs Isst man’'. Then he immediately summoned 
Imam Ja'far, who was brought before him. When he appeared 
before the caliph, the latter produced his own latter, and the 
report of the spies, and, showixig to Imam Ja'far his own note, 
asked him: “Is not this in thy own handwriting, tiie letter 
iafonning me about Isma'il’s death V The Imam replied.' 
“yes’’. Then the caliph produced the report of his spies about 
the events which took place in Basra. The Imam ^eo produced 
the teeliimoTiy of those who witnessed the death and the burial 
of bis SOD. When the caliph saw these documents, bis anger 
sohsided. He then summoned a number of the Hashimites who 
were with him, and they testified what they had seen, and 
acknowledged tbeii signatures. Thereafter be gave orders to 
dismiss Imam Ja'far, giving him good presents, and permitting 
him to return home. 
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This pcopk (M not know how the myvtery of God aote in 
His saints; the? did not know whAt God grante them in e^er? 
period and time. Therefore as-^diq retamed to the sacred place 
of bis Ancestor, and occupied his seat, just aa Jacob sat in the 
place of Joseph after the latter's death, or as did Shu'a^b when 
he no longer had his prophetic mission to discharge. (105] 

Travelling dffit scattered over the earth, while .Muhammad b. 
famiM was with him, keeping silent (pdfRii) so long as his grand- 
&ther lived. But when his death approached, Kuhammad b. 
IsmaM left Medina, before Imam JaTar died, colUctu^ those of 
his dignitariee and "proofs” who still remained (in Medina). 
He went towards the ^vjjai whom he bad sent to seek for him the 
"country of refuge”, as it has been already mentioned in the 
sccoont of bis predecessors. As we have seen, bs and his dee* 
cendants and sccoessors kept themselves concealed from people. 
They despatched their dd'is to difTerent parte of the world in 
search of the “country of refuge”, as narrated above. One of 
the dd'is appeared (later on) in the Yaman, star^g propaganda 
there. His anthority and position bec6U]ie strengthensd. A 
teacher went by bis orders to the Maghrib, about the date of the 
expiration of tbe period of 9<Ur, and tbs approach of the ^e of 
manifestation, promised by the Apostle of God, who predicted 
the “rise of tbe Sun &om its setting place ”. When his antboriCy 
had become strong, his propaganda met with complete success, 
and Divine signs appeued, his lords ^ came ont towards him. 
This was similar to what Lot did for Abraham. When the latter 
left the country of his father, Lot acquired for him the "oountry 
of refuge”. And he (Abrah^) cancelled tbe law (sftorPttt) of 
bis aneeetor, Noah. Similarly did Moses act, when be left the 
oonntzy of his &tber Shu^ayb, and cancelled the law of his 
ancestor Abraham. He ^en invaded the country of his enemy, 
and destroyed him. All this has already been narrated, and does 
not require lengthy repetition. 


* Obviouelf al-Uabdt and sI'Q&'uK, 
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Ajid they, the Imazne, alw&ye r e ma m ed concealed uotil 
^ere came about what the Apoetlo of God had predicted to hie 
conmmnity. when he was ashed about the time of his death; 
"How bng is the world to remain in ezisteoce V’ He showed 
them bis three fingers. They ^culated as to whether this 
should be three days, months, years, tens of years, or three 
hundred years. >.» and added nine. Verily, the Prophet uidj. 
cated this, and ordered this &om the prophecy about the People 
of the Ca^, to which they ded from the oppression of the tyrant. 
We have already explained {106] the words of the Apostle of 
Ood:^ "They ted for the sake of th^ religion, and they will 
rise with Jesus son of hfary". And he also said: “My des¬ 
cendants amongst you axe Uks a eave, the door of salvation for 
every one who enters It, or as the Ark of Noah for those who 
boarded it”. .. 

... Xbc eud of tho Book called “dsnSfu’n.nufa^’ ”, by the 
Glory of God, and blessings to His Saint, and Hie blessing and 
protection,— may Peace from Him be on ns I 



d. From the 117-th ^ajlU frcta tbo ‘'2io)alie" of 
Sayyid'Di Hatim b. Ibr&him ai*Hamidj. 

(For tbe vork and ite author see above, p. 23; 
and for tbe tert see Extract 6.) 

[107] Said (‘AU b. AbiTilib): "I wish every one, at all 
times and periods of the world's existence, may know tbe truth’'. 
Thereupon rose Abfi Dbarr and said: “0, Ck>mmander 

of lie Fdthful I Reveal to us something about this, so that we 
may console ourselves with this, and live content with what is 
going on in this world”. 

And ‘Ali said: ” Know, o, Jundab.t that tbe Apostla of God 
has authorised ms to mention to yon the thinp that follow. He 
said to ray self: “0, AbQ’hHaaan, when tbe daughter of the 
KkrA (i.e. Persian king) Hunntu shall be taken prisoner... 
verily this girl a^all become the mother of Imams from my pro* 
geny. it is unavoidable that, after thy deadi, a<notheT mis* 
fortune shall befall her, when, after tbs battle of Kerbela, she, 
and other members of the femily, shall be badly treated by Ibn 
Marjana, the accuised, after they shall have killed my (grand*) 
son al'Husayn. His son 'All (Zayna’b’&bidJn} shall be saved. 
This shall happen 61 yearn after my ”flight” (630 A.D.). And 
be (al'Husayn) will entrust him (bis son ’All) to Muhammad b. 
abHanaflyya until hie coming to ^e. He, ’AJJ Zaynu'l*‘fibu^, 
shall marry Umm SAlim, the daughter of Kbalid, and she will 
bear to hi™ fouj sons. One of them (Zayd) will be kiUcd and 
crucifled in Ku&, the second poisoned, the third shall be lost in 


> In tradittoas oi this mjsticel oasM of anular “absentmindsd* 
ness'* are remarkably <oinmeo,~tbe story begms in refsrence to sotoe 
one, but further on a diAeront peneo is addreesed. This, most c^babiy. 
ki cue of tbe prooft of the very imearoiDOQioiu handling and aojostment 
of tradition by sBoteric euthon, who oftem eom^ae difierent traditions 
into one, te suit their own pvpoeeS' 

20 
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as.Zawrft' (i^. Baghdad), and tbe fourth ahall cemaui aUva,— 
he be the Imam, Muhammad b- ‘AJI b. aUHusayn. 

Ha will' marry IJmni Ja'fat, who shah bear to him a son, 
JV&r, in the town of ai-Ba‘d (1),» This shall happen in the 
year alter my Hijra 124/742.^ The Abbasida shall oppose him, 
but shall be uoable to destroy him: God will not permit this to 
them. He marry Salma,* (or: shall marry while remaining 
safe), and she shall bear to him five children; and he shall have 
five more [lOS] by cononbines. 

(ft) The eldest of these« shell die in ^e lifetime of bis 
fhther, appoiotiog as bis successor the SneniA Imam. 

(7) The latter shall marry the daughter of his paternal 
uncle, and 

(8) the Eighth Imam riiall disappear in tkit year after my 
Hijra 134 (i.e. 7Sl*2 A.D.J. The Abbasids shall search for liim, 
and he will betake himself from them to the remoteet nop*Arab 
country, where (3od will keep him safe from his enemies, 

(9) He shall marry a woman, and she sbaU bear the Nimh 
Imam, whom the Abbasids shall also try to seize. He shall leave 
his original place, and settle in Syria,^ within the province of 
Qinnascin, in the vicinity of Antioch, in the district of Hun?.® 
He shall settle there, in his house, and news about him shall 
spread everywhere. He shall send :from there his dSU to the 


‘ Perhaps thie eiinply BMeiw^ ia a remote city * 

® Imam J**fer’s birth is usually placed in S0/6M, epproxiraataly. 
indeed. 

* Both lemaili and lthAa>*a4harl eourcea agree tliat nasoe of the 
flnt wife of Ixaera Ja*&r was F&time. Accord!^ to the 

ehe wee P&tima biat al.ctaaaa b. al.Qaaajat (or ftf b. *AUi tod in 

the ‘Umdalu'f-M’ib { 20 S 1 . F&tima bint al.^aaayo al-Athmm b. ai.Qaean 
b. 'All. It is indeed strange to aee how eu«h Ijieooeistenoiee bave been 
permitted to remain io them propbeclea. 

* Here obviously Ian&*tl b, Ja'br is lacended. But, according 
to all Bourcoe, the oldeet was *Abda*l.l9lh, who, as we bave aeen. dtM 
a few months r»fter the death of hie father. Ismi*!! wee most probably 
tbe second aoo. 

* It is Btranga tc read the term S<iriyga - Syria, It fe in common 
UM at preeent, but. as far as I can see, it is extremely rare in old works. 
Appareetly here it » intended only as the name of a certain dutnot of 
ty^ 

* Salamiyya really lies about thirty ^m Hime. 

20& 
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rerootBSt plftoos in (be YajTt&n and (he Maghrib. He shall marry 
there in the year after the Kijra 190 (i.e. 806 A.D.]. The news 
about him ahaU spread, reaching also the Abbaaids, They shall 
send tbeir agents, and he shall fall into their haoda, as a prisoner, 
who shall be brought to az-Zawri’ {Baghdad}, th^ capital, in 
chains, euflbring tortures and pain. And be, nevertheleee, shall 
escape the chains to his own place, after suffering death in 
appearance at the band of .the Abbaslds.^ The Tenih shall be 
bom to him in the year after my Hijra 100 (i.e. 8L4<815 A.D.}.^ 

(10) And when the TsrUh from my deacendante arises, he 
shall emigrate to the countries of the Maghrib, building there a 
town called after him. He shall meet many enemies amongst 
the population of the ''Far West". And he shall be the “Sim 
rising from the place where it sets". He shall he the one by the 
band of whom Ood shall oouquer the Maghrib, and through him 
shall be exalted the one who would say: "I belong to my com¬ 
munity aod to the posterity of the Prophet". He shall marry a 
woman, and she will bear him (one son) only in the original 
re s ide n ce, from which he shall start to his "country of refuge 

(11) And she will bear to him the EUvenih, after a strenuous 
straggle, in which his parent ahsll become grey. [109} This 
shall take place exactly at the completion of three hundred yeskTS 
after my Hijra.^ His authority shall be strong, edthough hia 
assistants aod helpers shall rise against him in arms, and shall 
besiege him in al-Mahdiyya, But he shall be appointed to hia 

' This is a very iatanetiag aUustca. sltluMgh it U qaite obscure. 
It may pethapa have a carlain coonsociou witli tbe letUur. iOS. Cf. alae 
abo^'e, p. 44. 

* fha “Taoih", i.e. Busaya. the father of ^.Hubdl, eould aoc 
have been bom ia isi9/814, if his eon al-Uahdt was really bors to him in 
about SS0/67S. Nets that tha neri r«Ti«TT. ie bom in 900/612, t.a. 101 yaare 
latar. Tliis ia eoly the usual oompleta disregard of ooronoosaQae and 
realiW, so typieel of esoteric works. 

< All this obriouslv redacts the story of al-Uabd!; but perhape there 
is the elameut of **dupuoattarv”, between him and hia unde Sa*ld, wbi<^ 
oemes out more clearly in tlxe later esoteric works. 

* Cf. above, sole 2. This is merely tbs usual effect of supsrefaitiouj 
belief in the rosgle of numbers. The exaot date of el-Q&*im'e Urth ia 
not known, bet iM meet probably was bon soon after 280/669; of. above, 
p. 82. 
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exalted offi» by • (special I) «W> And he sIiaII alrike u t 
hafluneff, ami^ the Maghrib as a mfllstoao grinda (com). 
This sh^ happen after hia father shall have toarried him to the 
daughter of his imcle» hia nearest relative and friend.* 

(IS) And she shall bear to him the Taeljth. and be ahall see 
him when still living, juafc before bis death (thia apparently refers 
to the grandfather, not tlsa father). He ahall loae his mother in 
the lifetime of hia father, growing under his euperviaion. His 
enemies ahall bo numerous, amongst bis subjects and relatives. 
But. despite this, he shall grow in good health, end develop 
acellendy; when he shall come of age, hia father shall maixy him 
to one of his slave girls, a Ore^. 

(13) She %rill bear to him the ThirUenth. Thia shall happen 
after bk hthet (the 12 th) shall become crook'baoked, on account 
of tbe troubles which the people of the Maghrib shall give him, 
with his enemies, with numerona sad events, with little rehance 
on his subjects, with a great task, cauaing exfreme fotigoe. and 
taking loi^ to aocompliab, the riaing of the Berbers, and the 
hostility of the population of I&iqiyya. He ahall come to Tunis, 
and add to it the govemm^t of F&s (Fez), conquering Sijilqi£aa, 
to the extreme limits of the Maghrib. And his dea^ shah 
approach him after his being besieged in al'Hahdiyya. But he 
shall wveroome hie enemy, and forgive those who resisted him; 
these shall devour each other, on aecoimt of stror^ dissenBions 
amongst them. Then shall come the time of his death. 

(14) He shall leave as hia successor the FourteeTtih. This 
latter shall have several brotbers who shall claim what God bes 
^ven to him, each proclaiming himself tbe TmAm at the time. 
But he aball overcome them, end firmly eetabliab his authority, 
build a larjie army, and make pnbHo hie aspirations. He shall 

^ 1 b«re ia a fauHng of » oartaia deviation from the nornial in due 
Mfitence, but it ia iapoaabieto gran it« nal impUcations. Poes it r^r* 
tfaatUsHOMWM ofaKiaddiflar^irazD tbat of other Imama? 

• Aeewdics to both the and Ae Sin of Ja'far, the mother af 
a^ittraa raaU? waa a^'KahdTa oonsin. the dauahtar of his ancle, HuhaD* 
Mi»8af»dV Ahmad. 
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moTB his and his adyanced nnits shaU enter Egypt and its 
dependencies. He shall conquer Egypt with the help of his 
demoted dare,— ajid woe to the Syrian lands irom this 1 Then 
Ue shall more from Ifnqiyya to Egy pt, ruining (on bis way) aorue 
of towns in Ifnqiyya, to the oonfinee of Barawato.^ 

(15) When he marries the daughter of his nno)s, she sbalL 
bear to him two eons, one of them bdng his successor, the 
Fifissnth. (110} He shall also bare two sons by his copcubince, 
but the dder of these shall die (early). He (toe Uth) she)! 
eetablisb himself firmly in Egypt, and when his death shall 
approach, and the time of pacing away draw near, be shall leare 
it to the youQgeet of his sons. He shall appoint as the goreroor 
of his kingdom during the minonliy of his son one of his slaves, a 
common man (7). He shall begin to sqnauder the money of the 
etate everywhere, colleeting the rerenne on behalf of the one 
who haa inherited the auoceesion. But nobody shall be benefited 
except hie (^honest slaves and concnbLOs. And he shall not 
Benefit anyone exoept for bJs slaves of lower standing. The 16th 
shall marry a woman who shall bear to him the SixUenih,* about 
the time when his term has como to its end, his dsath approachss, 
and his reign la to expire, after (another 1} slave girl of his. 
affeotionate, and of good origin. So that when he shall say: 
''1 b^in to win", his death will come. He sball not live long 
after this. 

(Ifi) He shall leave in charge of his kingdom the SiaUtitih, 
who shall be left a minor. Under him war shall start, and 
women shall make him the object of their intrigues. The 
TSgbfit (Devil) amongst these shall rise, making him and those 
with the tool of intrigues, while be shall think himself that 

* In ibtM pxephecies Cto otroumatences of various events erhioh 
piece la (he reign of diSereat Petuiud oaUphs we ofteii ouxed up,— 
perbape quite mientionally, to preoerve tbe tone of '*prediotioa”, wniob 
would diasppeer if everytoifig were per&obly accurate. UosS probably 
tbc datee auflbred moet, as thtir vaiue was lees appredsted than chat 
of other eUroeMa in. thoee storiee. 

s Tlie sixteenth Imam was al-^lkira, who was about twelve yeara 
old wheo be ascended the throne. 
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he his attained vbat he wanted, acbieving hi$ aims. But Ood 
fihalJ extinguish the fire caosed b; his eaemj, and counteract the 
erii done hun, deetroTing his arm;, and striking him euddealy. 

But in his stead shall’ rise another, the Black one, against the 
SitcUenih &om ray progeny. He shall be an affectionate friend to 
my descendant, while intriguing amongst his male and female 
slaves. He shall seixe hia kingdom from one end to the other, eo 
that kings in the West and East shall think that he is going to 
take the position which belonged to His sfunte. Bnt he, the 
SveUenih (?), shall leap upon him as a fierce and enraged lion, and 
shall slay him, surprising the Egyptians with dismay. The 
inhebitantfi of the sacred ciYaee shall be very much impreesed by 
his being killed, and by receiving the news of his having been 
orercome by suoh a blow. The lad, my descendant, at the time 
fiball not have reached the age of sixteen. Bat what diffioalty 
shall that be to yen, lad, when you oppose a eunuch [ ^ And woe 
to his descendants \ When be (the SiaU^nih) shall attain the 
pit^ he shall choose an orphan girl, whom his father has brought 
up. This g>»ell happen in the year after my Hijra $90 (Le. 
1000 A.P.)< ^ shall be from a good stock. When he aUains 
full age, he go to Damascus, where he shall eppew in Hajab 
or Sba'bln of 394yUay-ffane 1004.* His troope aiu^l move there, 
and conquer Antooeb, with other places on the fbentier. He 
shall make AnUoch * hia “country of refuge*’. 

Meanwhile the orphan girl, mentioned above, shall bear to 
birr the Seoenieenih. His name, o, Abiil* Hasan, shall be like 
thine (l.e. 'Ah, as it really was in the case of as-^ahir, 4ll“427/ 
X02L-1036). Wars shall be started under his rale, and great 


* Alltluseb7icrail;rafoTetoth««aBaaBiiaCionofBafjavaaia 990/1000. 
As is known, al.HSldm was bom on the S3M AabT 1 $75/18-6-dS6, and 
■eoended the tlvMie in 38S/&M, 

* As is lokowD, sever travelled to Syria, and apparentiy 

never left Oe^. 

* Antioeh, as iceBtloaed above, «t. p. ISO eq., often d^urea in eeotole 
speeulatiena. as the stage of diffwMt toyitical events. Ai^SUom. oer* 
taWy, never went ibere, and had no reason to eeek for aay “oounUy of 
KAge". 
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calamities shall happen,— it is difficult to describe what shall 
human beings and the Jinu, And hew many intrignee 
there shall be, e n g i neered by znaleaJid female slaves, and wivttl 
But he shall not approach any one except her who shall ^re 
birth to his son, the •Seoea^een^h. And there shall be much 
suffering, a difficult time, ^re shall be many tears, and much 
sorrow, grief, and strife. But how much humiliation there shall 
be to my youi^ deeceodant when hia army shall mutiny! He 
shall then go to Antioch, vbi^ shall become bis "country of 
refuge”. He shall permanently reside in the town of RQm, on 
the confinea of the Bospboms, in the province of Constantmcpple.^ 
Then the Christians shall fall oat with him afW ^e Beveateen^ 
shall be born by that orphan girl.^ His sons shall be nmnerons, 
and he shall have a large posterity before the proper time comes 
to have it (I), as many children shall be bom to him while he 
himself shall still be very young, before bis attaining majority.* 
Through his sons he shall stnrt shedding the blood of the 
Christiaos, by murdering them and sizing booty from them, 
while he, the SueUtnA (here Seventeenth) himself shall be pre- 
occupied with enjoyu^ plesaures in numerous holidays, resembl¬ 
ing the PifUerOh in his actions. The,B»tsenM shall decide to 
slay bis determinate enemy and avowed pretender, conquering 
ultunatoly his places of refoge and the towns occupied by him. 
Many women shall become widows, begging ia the streets. [112] 
But (ultimately} different provinces shall Nourish again, and 
merebanta shall settie in them, protected by justice and law. 
And after this he shall be on the point of devastating Byzantium 
to the limits of Constantinople, when the Chriatians rise in 
rebellion, attacking him with great might, such that it would 

^ Iv is indeed mCeresttag tbat Constaatuwple figures so cfMa in 
prepbeciee ascribed ie *AII. Ia some traditions some w Che ^^eoBoealed" 
Imsms are made to rends there. None of the Fsticaid caliphs, certainly, 
vent there, or r^ded there. 

* As is knovn, ea«9abir wss bom on Che Ifith of Bam. S9fi/20*6*100fi. 

* Only one son, in eddicion to as<2ahir, ia Imown to history,— el* 
-Bfirith. horu 19 Bab. 11 400/i0>l2.l009. When be vse hero, ai a&hun 
was 26 years eld,— not a coinor. sspedsUy in (he Best. 
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justify tbe bebsf in tUe tn^Mion of Oog &iid Hs.gog. Then the 
iiuieentA shaD disappear hem the coramunify io Bysantium (?). 
And how shall hifi troops and bis generals fall into differences after 
bis disappearance! ^ 

(17) Then his son, the Sevenkinih, shall oocnpy his throne. 
The Christians shall collect in the vicinity of Constaatmople> and 
move their troops. The people of the Maghrib shall then com* 
bine with the people of 'Irdq. he^iug the people of Syria. Egypt 
Khali be ruined when they shall pass through it. People shall 
show the place od which the capital of Egypt stood, aud Egyptian 
women shall be sold on the markets on Ua’rib (in the Yaman), 
while the people of the Maghrib sbaU offbr for sale partioularly 
deboate women, those who were broi^t up in seclusion, and slave 
girls (^m rich houses); and one shall hear women's ornaments 
tinkling on common pack ponies. This ahall happen despite 
their oomiz^ from the Maghrib to Baghdad to help my descendant. 
But Constantinople shall (nevertheless) be conquered, the 
Byzantines shall be defeated, the enemy shall be destroyed, and 
the people of God shall be victorious, because tbe people of God 
Me always victorious, and their troops are Divinely helped. 
When my descendant conquers all the Byzantine provincee, 
seeing Constantinople, he shall retnm, and from Byzantium aboU 
move against 'Iraq. This abaU happen after the death of the 
iSu^eentA, He shall go Dorn Egypt to the land of the Elari (or 
the throne, karat), of Petrus (t), whose pl&oe is in fiyria (Sh&mat). 
at the time when eaven planets come together in ^e beginning 
of the constellation of Spica Virginis, There shaU be great 
calamities, deaths of many important mw in the army and 
provincial government, but people will not pay much attention to 
this, being preoccupied with their own sufferings. This shall 
begin from the year (three hundred and) ninety .two to tbe and of 

1 This obviously refen to what was said abeve shout his “rseidiae 
lA the country of BOm”. etc. But would it oot also mean that he dis. 
appeared into Bysantium 1 Then sU theee details of his livtne b Coo* 
•tectioople, sto.. would probably cabody a belief in certain eircUe m to 
bis having gone there a/M* his mysterious diseppeareoca. 
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400 (1002-1000 A X> .)• bIiaU be h&rd»many [113] important 

and leaser men sball be slain, until my Sixteenih d(?ecendaat shall 
have no more enemiee to oppose him, neither from the members 
of his honse and his relatives, nor amoogst those unrelated to 
men, and his opponeata. So it shall be by the Uene that the 
8evenl6«iUh comes to the throne. This shall take place in Rajab 
or Sha'bSn of that year (i.e. 400) — Pebruaiy-April 1010 A.D. 
Otherwise be shall ascend the throne some time afW the year400. 
But he shall come to it only after the execution of bis enemies 
and foes from amongst his relatives and dependents. 

Later on some people will begin to spread heretical belief 
concerning God. No sooner this will be started by one community 
than others, from another community will join this (?). Bad 
news shall begin to spread, and dllTerences shall arise, amity shaU 
become scarce in his afEaus. and the a^rs of bis enemies. But 
in the propitious time and hour, after the deetmetion of the 
enemies of Godi and the unbelievers amongst the people of Weat 
and East, this shall cease. They sbalJ carry on war by sword 
and fire, since they wiU have no other choice.” ^ 


* As is already suggestsd above (ef. p. 117). ^paienily all similar 
ssoterio prcphedM ate the product ef the feurtb/bsotih and the begiimlDg 
cf ibe fi^h/eleveatti o. most lecnarksble feature of this Coe is the 
erMOrdinarity peMreiaUc toae whiob pervades it. It etrikmgly MotrasU 
with the tone m the earlier propheciee, coUeeted by QMl In his 

work, compoeed shout 9S0;tSl (cf. above, p. 90 eq.). 

It is more Uias probable that this is due to the great dia^po i ct m e n t 
with the earlier expectatione, which flooded tb» eirietly religioos Ismalli 
eireks. wbea. after the rsogoe of the briiliaat Imams ITem el.Uahd! to 
al.Uu'ixa, there began a period of decay end political degeneratioa under 
weaker eueoeesore, aceompanieil to great calamities sad suffering. Per* 
bape the wild experiments of ol-QSkim were reei^ intended to placate 
thtf seotion of hie followers, and to iwse thoir spinta by the siJorcameot 
of varioue reetriotione upon nonJem^is. 




GENERAL INDEX 

important: 

Bsctption* from tlK olpAobeUcai orraoffemtnt oj tiU «n<ne«; 

AbG. b. (m bin), Tba. K. (m Si:dh)^ R. (• RUSbi). tl)» Arabic d«fi. 
niiiv« ftrtidc ai-, propoeitSoM. words witbia ptfriothaw) ar« sot 
takes Into account in the aipbebeiieal amsi^oment of the entnee ia 
this index, 

plaio figures refer bo tbs EogU^ porUon of the book. i/-. pp. 1 -dia. 
flgufee in heary type refer w ibe AniWc text* at the end of tbij 
book, pp. 1 - 11 $ {Arebio pagmetion). 
figures la heavy type aod In square parentbesca refer to Ibe pegee 
of ibe leNiant'l-Imdm and $tral Ja'frr edited In the “Sul. 

letin of Wie Fecnlty of Arte, Egyptian raiwiity”, l&a6 (14$9). 
pp. 93-132, 

Ibe 1 atter n. atending afier a figure, e.g. Mu, indwetes a refereoce to the 
footnotes on ^ page. 9$. In ease reference is givw botA to the 
mein pertien of the page and footnotes, e connw b rn^rted. e.g. 
9$,a, * 66, 6So. 
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b. Mbd b, XbeeA'TI, 241, 246, 
S4, 58 

— — b. 5&lib. Saahimito, 

161n 

Abu 'Abdl'Mdta eeh'Shi'i (al- 
•QQSeTA b. AhTne.4 b. Zak4riy& 
al-EO^), 13. 410. 43, 43, 68 a 
37, 35, 188, 182, 183, 189, 197, 
198.205>20?n, 209-218, 216-210, 
226-230, 281D. 259. 201-268n, 
[106,110, 116,129,121,133-130, 
132], 32-34, 36. 37. 42-45, 66- 
69 

'Abda'bMh b. Utoar, rdwi, 04, 
110,111,9,29 

'Abdul* JablAr, bistoriao, 139 
'Abdu'MUlih b. Mbd al.Ulsiol, 
dd*f in Eimia, 142 

*Abdu*UMuMaUb, 100, 116, 10; 

— deecaodante of, 107,10,24, 28 
'AbduV-Rabln (or ^Abdu’rdiab* 
tola), Ab^’l'Q&eim, b. aNYls b. 
AJjntad b. al-Mahdf, lieir apparent 
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of (d. «o. 415/1034}, 

'AbdiiVBslTZDAi^ <^. undtr 'Abdii'l* 
.Hh b. Hbd b. InoATJ, 

^ . euppoaed ari^iaa} 

aame of iiI>Qaim, 60 
_ _ (bWT apparent of 

al>Q&kiiD)« under 'AbduV* 
.fUblv 

‘ilbdu*r^EUc>^, TQ»e5. 108. 1$. 24 
‘Abdin. <tf'«.47, «, 5fl, W. 76. 78 
Abi Oafg^r {- UasJuOq&n). CMed. 
157n 

Abraham. Ibr&blm. 16. IS. 235. 
m. 570, 5fl8. S93, 294. 303, 48. 
78,93. 97,105:—religion of—> 
SOBn; — lel. of ,\brab. and IQkd, 

Jig. fhofi'M of—. 303 

^ end ftrobaomad. religion 

of, 118 

Abwnia. y*ba«b, q.e„ 118 , 
AbVreiDieiia. 117.118.124;—^oslm 
of—, 2la 

Ada®. 18, 18, 76. 107, 845. 848, 
270 , 8Mri3.88,58.78, 101 
AAjkanistaa. Eaatem. 2In 
al.Adab. or ^•A^aJj, $ec 'Abdu*U 
.|Ui b. Je fM, 237, 50 
Africa, K.. 8, S8. 64, 188, 149 
al Af^ebi al'Adah, 278, ^ 

Abi’i l-Agbart aa.Salainl, Abbesid 
ofioiS. 35. J7l. 172, 174n, (101] 
Aahlab 2»e87*, or Aghlabida, 12, 
^160. jm. 132] 

«U«*4.t4J48, il7o 
al>Abm. 6o>i8—• 178, [103] 

Ajpc*d, iba addreeaea of ibo 
QnnnetiBa aptadee, 47 
Abnrad, oonoaela*! 7nieTn of tbe 
Drazee, 150 

_ Whd. BuaaTD.- ancea> 
t4nof al-MaMU 178. [104] 

_ , AbuVAbb&a.b.'Abdi^U 

. i«u oeaeamsed b? Quaa^ 
b. ZaJdOya, 92 

^ b. Abdi'l.lih al Hisb el. 

.Uenrexi, eitronomer, 260 d 
_ ^ ^ b> bCeymun 

aUQeddlb' 183(i) 288ii 
_ _ — — b. Mbd b. 

Ifl pa ni Ab07-9aMpb, et-Teql, 
•oc. ooooeeled liaem, 81, 

38, 39, «. 41,48, (47). 62, 162. 
246'558. 265, (95], 38, 80 
. b. 'Alt b. Kbd b. ImA'rl, 


Aboad, Abu 'All, eon of al.Kehdtj 
45 

— el-Sektm aUHueeynt. AuA 

M 186, o, 84 ^ 

— b. al-Ke^&l, as 

— el-Uew^t, dtt*i, 166, [93] 

— b. Uhd, 3eel)irajt« in Sa. 

lamina, 172, I?8, flOiJ 

— b. Mbd b. Abdi'l.lAb b- 
Uhd b, lainA'l], tlie third oona. 
Imam, in K. oMaUr, 4$ 

*^9 151^^^ I*'"8'Il, 34, 

— b. Mbd (or Ibrihlu) an* 
'-Nayefcbflrt, anthor, 7, S 

— “ “ •I'Tayyt. goToreot 
of Lover 'Iraq, 73 

— b. Mua& ar-Ridi, frwtaed of 
'Ailb. Musi. 282.0.66 

Abu Abvad Ou'lGA » Ja'far. 189. 

Abroad et*Teql. i.e. Abroad b. *Ab< 
di’Ulih b. Mhd b, Ismi'fl. 
Iraem, 246-262. 288, 60 

— , Abo Shela^blaffh. b. Mbd 
b. 'AbdiU.Ub bT^d b. fito,, 
46o 

— b. TuKin, gov. of Bffvnfc. 

164,0,(97] ’ 

— b. 'Umar, rawf. 108,19 

— b. Ya'qub. AbuH-Pavirie, 
dSH u) Syria, 19. 146:—hia 
apiatla, 148 

Abwte, town. 34. 39. 78.132 
Akbbiyye, or Ukbbiyva, village 
Dear SalaioiTTe. 86, n9, [1081 
oJAA'UMafuit. 44, 88, 59, 165, I?l 
173, 1B9, (97, 102, llO]: —ftonO 
-. 168. [97J 

Abba Uub^, hiatoriao, 27, 45. 74 
6i ‘Abbie, 59, Me under Abbaeide. 

SI bTubammad, al«a’<mfnot nnn—. 

7,16, 21, ». 37,31,32 
Alarout, dietriot. 48, 73 
Alavitoe (Alaouicea) of Syria, of. 

Koeayrls, 147 
el*'Alav{77a, Alids, 81, 37 
al 'AlatnyTvn, AJide. 37 
'olOp'ao ea2dnu-8«, 56 
Ala^o, ?alab, q.v,. 82, 84a. 182, 
IWn, 161, [93.98,122] 
Alexaodria, 5 

^All, mc4matM& of the Deity, witb 
tbe Dnuea. 143 

— the fpvrik cone. Iroact, 22, 87, 
58. 81. 161. 163. 38. 37 
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'Alt b. ‘Abd U«n&f - 'Al( b. Abl 
TUib (DniM), 148,a, 149 
^ b. ^Abdil lU) b. Ubd b. la- 
^'R. turn. 9i. {34 1 ). 

— •l*A»gh4r,Itlij)a'*Mh»rilnMin, 
287,91 

Abu 'Ail ad-DiX ui Eeypt. 194, 
I96,n, 197, [11S-115J; —mKufft, 
208. [I9l.l22j 

'AU b. di'l in YMnan. 224. 

2SS,a, 40;—al.,7»7»baDl, 107. 

al-H&klra. 81.SMa 

— — — - Kbd b. Ab. 

toad b, *Abdi'l>14h b. Uhd b. 
laini'Q. 40 

^ ^ • Sa'Id T M 

*AII b. »]>Huii4yii b. Alunad b. 
*Abdi'I>lAli b. Ubd b. Iflu.. tbt 
faurlA oonc. lm«m. (2$. S7. b$. 
ai. 161, 188). 36,37 

— b. ftI«Han;n b. ^AVcLltd. S^< 
7ui.n&, dd'i. 20 n 

“ — — Zftynu'l.'ibidln, 

q v,. «. 101, 805. 26. 29, 35, 

(1«J 

— b.'T86,AbbM.o£Bci*l,8l,tl32] 

— — — b. D&'ud Ibn Al*j*rrih, 

221,n 

— •UUrth 0),U 

— b. Kbd b. Ismi'D. sura. 4]> 

39 

— b. M4*6 v<RidA. 33> (237 d). 
252. 282.n. (284-383). (32. 50), ! 
61. 36. 89; - A$mcd, 282.0 

‘All b. Abl Tallb, 13, 33, 87, 43. 
34, 32,0, 67, 91, 94, 95, 08, 99. 
102^1. 106, 103, 108-110. 118. 
113, 117n, 183. 184. 144, 146, 
148.0, 149. 130, 132. 168n. 164, 
232, 216.0, 336.0. 340. 244. 247. 
251. 233. 257, 260. 263. 236- 
269 a. 270. 272, 27$. 290. 295, 
296. 299. 306. $lln. f96]. 3, 3. 
10. 13. 14.16.16-30.^23.36. 
28. 31. 47. 48. Sl-33. 66.38. 60. 
67, 70, 73-75. 78. 79, 94, 98, 
101, 102. 107; • *ovn. 256. 257. 
64. 66;—proyer of. 239; « b. 
'Abd bUftOf. 148,0, 149 

— Zayou*l-'6bidIn. q.v,, 305. : 

(107); cf. 'Alt b. 

Ali.Uobie of P«rM oad Turkey, 
147 ^ 

fC. al-'Ilim iea'l-gkuidm, 138 


Altak' b. MidrSr. AehUbid ofFlcisl. 
SOS. 2M. 205. 209, 210. 218. 219. 
228-230. [119, 130. 134. 126. 
Ul], (32. 33). 43-46 
*A2iy)rvn 9<jirmv7i. 257. 65 

AljnagMt, 2Slji. 61 

‘Alush ar~ra'id (usbtar. iuu)«r 4l> 
•'A«r»), 203, rU9) 
aludh Jtfiad. U 

'Alyt. incamatieit of the Deity, 
with tbo Dn;»A. 148, 149 
aoiSaat loe rbt&A, bsad^ ov«r 238 
70 

cwnlo — ttuMee, 296.99 
sl'Ajmr. Fatzmid caliph (496-624/ 
1101-1180). 20, 21. 37;—X6» 
'omm—, 38 

Ihn 'Amcnri.Uehdl, 44. 174. [103] 
Abu 'Ammar, 272, 78 
Audaluf. Andalbsio. 221,222, [133]; 
—jarira of. 27 

Anlikiyya, Antioch, 120 ,121, 303, 
810n, 811.16.26.81.10$. Ill 
'Aqll b. Abt Tllib. 48 
‘A^iKua, )S6 

244n 

Iba al.'AjobT. 136 

Araba. Rostra of. 21 d;— ia (f. 

ACrica, 211. 220. [124.181] 

Ark of Noah. 232 
Aristotle, 136 
'ofdAftjsrf. 16. 31 
oa&s. in th»Dni40 eyatem. 149.10& 
fir. 19 

al*A«ba6b. band—. 81 
Aahalah. town in ^ylam, 33 
AeMr, towo lo N-W. Aftica, 220, 
[131] 

Asia Uiner. Kum, q.v,, 117n. 207n 
'AakarMukram. town in RhuTiatfn. 

81. 38, 41,42, 76, 132, 157. [93J 
«^u’n.X7vp, 360,0. 78 
aardf. 247 

K. AHiini'n-KuJo^i’ (cc4np. <o.. 
880/990), 18. 19. 28. 36a. 86. 
75n, 180n. 235a. S3?n. S48zi. 
876a, 804, 106;—text of an 
extraci,87-l06;—trasala^oa of 
tbe ertnot. 275-504 
oUnunA *. early tmama, 151a, 246, 
248. andpoMun. 

'Attlf. evppoeed aoraaoe of tho 
Sret eono. Icoam. 'Abdo'Ul&h b. 
Ubd b. loDft'il. q.T,. 241, 54 
— Farfdu'd-dln. Penieo poet. 
84ln 
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'Awb. AJ'Kftwli •J'AVnnI, "Qsna** 
ti4»” 1'’®' (103], ftpp** 

r«Dtiv th» MUM person aa 'Atf b. 
al QniniimT al«AJ>mi. 171, [101] 
aj.^Awill fadak, eflloto» 262, 

262.61, S7 

(106, 178.189), 

ro? 102.110] 

i. ibrtWm (b. ‘AbdiU-ttb b. 
Mhd b. lam.), 39, 164, [97] 

— AbJ Mbfi, i.e. the “QarBW* 
tian brothers’*, q.v., [96,97] 

'Ant mvetiea] deeignaCion of *AIf 
b AW^lib. 26^ 2«’. M* 
'AnUb, town in 6y*ia. 160a 

'AWiah (Of Ibn ‘Ayyaa). 194, 

ATTob Aghlabid ofSdal, 821, [1321 
AM AyyOb, ♦i«b»7-n«#WA 
(under aL'Aa&),186, [IM] 
A^bb.Nuh, rM. laSn 
l^'ol.AaMr. 14. 8*, Sfl. i&. 98, 40, 
46, 67. 94, 266o 

•l.'Aslz bi’Mfib, Patimid ooliph 
(366>384/976-*096). 7. 10, 149, 
J47, 149. 184. 186, 100, [107, 

ll(lj. tneamatioa of the 

(Drara). 148 

al.hSb (digaitary)^. ,. , __ 

{* Firuz. cbief dA*!), 

978, 891, $1, 

94 

Sibu’l lJafnada (or TTaffuda), ia 
Salamiyya, 171, 172n, [100] 

Massa (or UarraT) in Damas- 
eua. 166,(991 

— t^DfuA, tn DamaMos, Idea 
BAba'l'Yahud. in Salamiyya. 179. 

[192] 

B«(lrul*9aBvlEQl, Egntian official, 
186, 167. 169. [98, «) 
fi. Sodio«'44M^id 
148n 

ShehAya, town. K,*W. Africa, 220, 
(I3l) 

KashdAd. 49, 59. 76, 70, 81. 86, 90. 
14J 161, 164, 171, 181. 188, 192, 
226, 2410, 260, 212. [98. 100, 
lOl' 103. 106, 109, no, 112, 
1321.32,411 —* oaliph of. paaetnt; 
—id'H in—. 164, ll8, [96,109] j 
—. [Ill}, 32: — cf. alM 
ZavrA*. 

Babrafn, 94 d, 49. 60&. 70. 79 
Abu Bakr, calipb, 14$ 


holodu'f'BOoi, cf. Rum, A^ Uinor, 
Byzanthim, [110] 

K. ^BoUfh (fc^ dd't Uuhamuadb 
Ja'far), quoted, 242,59 

£. 0?.SBldpbu'l,ck6ar, l42 
£. aJ~BaUffK%oa’n-niSAi/aifl‘t-u»cfti4 
(Druse), 149n 

Baiba] a b. 'Ab<li*l-lAh, Haahimlte 
in Salainiyya, 17S, [101] 
Balkb.oAl—, 181, [96] 
al'Bahvi. taaO—. 166, [97] 

Band! Qlr. dam. 167n 
BdnO’I-'AbbAa, Abbaaide. q.v,, 2. 
11.25,26,28,40.1^7,108 
~ 'Abdi'I'Uuttalib. 10, 24,38 
~ 'l.Abci, 170, [108] 

~ ^chl'l Mabdl, (97.102,110] 

— •nmmi'l Mahdl, [97] 

— *l.A8bagh,Sl 

— '1-BalwA, 166, [97] 

— FakbdAah, 166, [97] 

— HAahipi. nf- Baahimites, 100, 
6. 7,13.13,36,38, 30,96.98, 
103.104 

— Hudliay). 166. [97] 

— Bujayna, 166, [97] 

— Abl lUbeba, 902,104 
— Kalb, Kalbitae, 166fi 

— h^Ub, 166. t^] 

— Malchsom, 1^ 

— Mu*rid. 168. [97] 

— Nudir. 188, [99] 

— Sb^ba. I07o 

— n.'Vlay»b. Dandam. 73. 86. 
81. 01.1^ 

— Umayya, OuayyadM, 2,11, 
23. 26-28 

— 'UthmAn b. BijAz, quarten 
inBAEuA. 171,(100] 

— 2iy*a, 166, ^7] 

•l.Baqara, 286, 38,90 

al'BaqI*, cacoetery in Medina, 29, 
80. 801, 103; — Baqt' gate in 
80 

al.BAqir. Imam, 62, 63, 67, *t» 
Mbs ad.BAqir. 

al«Blr, irvcanattea ef tba Deity, 
with the Dmsea, 14$. 140 
Bariwate' town, $09,109 
Bardeaanea, beneiarcb, 129 d 
B arjawAn, alave. SI On 
Ibn BaHca ol-UtA^in, H4 Tnyrib, 
184, [97] 

B, oi~Bafrnaio. 20n 
Ab6 Ba«lr, nvi, 104, 1 
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41. 7S^. 73. 132.131.234. . 
SOI. 48.104 

• Zown 'Abdu*114b. [93] 
rbo 8l-B«An m 0l.MAl3dT. 41, 184. 
173. [98.102} 

bdfiR fdAtf. rapluiood. 3 aqq. 

— used M eubstofitivos. 3 j 

al~Bat$JnUH’l~'ti*md. 64. 66 I 

Baytn'I-Uu^sddM. 87, Me vn4er I 
Jeraeftlam. ' 

boyt 2^0ri'l-lGA - IzDfim. 81. 83. 94 
B^b«n. Jarirs of—. 2 In 
6 k 1 ‘o, hika', 1 , 8 ; — 6 ula*H*{«nul>* 
Codi’in. 3 

K. .SiUrtt’l-omedr. 17n. $2. 97, 06, 
104.106n. 107a, 106n, 116.119n. 
121n 

Iba Bisfim. msrebsnt in Bgibels*. 

310. 311. 312. (124. J261 
Bl4«k $04,116 
“Book”, knowledge of. 

KH6b. 394. 9? 

books, hunib. lost by alOlohdl at 
T8bu^> 926. [116]. 24.41 
BoophonjH. 311 
Bukhijf. traditiODaUet. 103 
Bolaaiw. towo. 119, 120. 8, 7. 13 
Barkan, 164a. 186. [110]; of. Ibn 
Bajka. T^yfib. 

al«&u(b&ii), £a;dl Imam (d. 411/ 
1020). 142 
Bxrtain, 62 

Butru (Petrus!) KisrO, 312,112 
BOyids. dysa^ in Fema, 116 
Bysanuns pror. in Airioa. 190 
Bysacleum. Bua. q.v.. j«24ra of, 
2lQ. 134; — k/ngB of. 117. 11$. 
611.312,n 

CUro. SO.a. 81. 1170. 810 d 

cafipb of Ba^&d, 181 . 171. 188 , 

190. and poMtm. 

(she) oaiael. q.v.. of Yabyh b. 

Z^roya. 91. 169. [99] 

Caspian proemcee. 71. ^ 

" cells *’ of propaganda of IsmaiUm, 
76d 

Central Asia, Ism^e of, 113. 140, 
147 

China.ydeira of, 21n, llTn 
ai)n>u Jttobln. 148 
ChJ^stiaaa, 130; * Cruaaden. 120. 
128. 312. 812;—in Egypt. 149: 

—in the g wvl oe of ai*Mahdf. 
41ni —ofNajrdD. 296,98 
CireasouEO. Qar^ya’, q.v.. 64n 
oommiinistie idew in ispaOism, 112 


Cooetentinoplo. Qusiantlniyya. q.v 
119. ISO, ailA. 3lS.n. 8, 7.12. 
111,112 

Cneaders. 120.128. 811.813 
‘*curM4s“. fitr, aocepta^ of a 
follower from behind , 207,n. 
. 1122] 

do'd^mu M«Mm » sfO/u'dHifa, 102 
AT, 12, 189a 

dq^tr, eaered boolu, 91, 168 a* 

(iajw, of Yahyn b. Zakruya, 189. 

D^yya. 168. 18B 
ad-dtTl niK'ftd Uahdl. tmap. 
104 

ad-DajjlJ. Anticbnet, 89. 78. 80: 

— cK Makhlicl. 

DSliya (viUaoe on Euphratee), 83, 
S4n. 86 

DtUyM Ibn T^wq. 88 
Domaseua. Diraishq, q.v.. 6$. 77, 
$1, $2, 91, 98, 117 q. 185a, 186 a, 
I 67 a, 188. 170. 172. 190-192. 
207. 810- [98, 99,101, 111, lO}, 
III; —ddHof. 192, [111] 
doT biirol, “country of refupo”, 
288 a, 240. 241,26f. 277.27d. 233, 
239. 204, 293. 308.49. 63, 69.82. 
84. 93. 97. 100. 105, 106. Ill 
£>(U Aeour. 143n 
ad-I>a*shT. rdut, 101,118, 29. 30 
K. Zhttdrv’l-mvftajjiiPin, 39 
DrOd. David, q.v.. 294. 98 
AbO D4 \h 1, treilitioiuUial (d. 370/ 
$83]. 62 

D&'dd, AbO Bulaymln, eon of a)- 
Uahd!. 45 

David. D&’ud. !94,98 
Abu*d>Daw&niq. i.e. Abbaod cBlq>b 
a).Uan9ur (136-186/766-776), 

334.235,46.60 . 

da'wa Abl7,9tMyn. [97.100.108} 

— al.En&,(94] 

— Mi^yan. 140 

— BasuUn.lih,4 

davr Uabammad. 73 
Daytaro. 33. 99,7). 73.117a. U9 a> 
180,241, 4.8.7, a. 54i—yc6«l 
—, 6;—ycwlrs of. 21n 
Dayt^itee, ef. Buyids, 117, 116, 
123 

Bay? *a«farfn. 159. 180. [94] 
Daym’Z'Sur. town. 84 b 
D hab. disMob in K.W. Africa, 227, 
42 
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Abu PNmt Al-Qhiff&rf, ^vl» 305, 
109 

DbjkrfrVBU), 77n 

dJUr»m4, llSu;—<Mnfn&, U7 d, 
115 

or Dbu'l'fftqir, «word 

of'Alt, 5 

23,29, ptutfm, 
PiiniAhi?, #M Dac^AMUO. 

^ of Abrftbam an4 Mu^iommAd, 
118 

PisdAn, Ids 

Pruso ktoBlnm, 147>168 
ProMO. 17, 39, 400.5111,54.0$. 183. 
140-148; —booko of, 147-158, 
f w— dootrips oflcDBiiiOt, 148 
Su'S' (*doSp<8) ^aM, D«w ee> 
fomt^ roli^a, I 

Pu‘0* )oiom(^«-#a6t, bj' al«Mu'i22, 
(245). 58 

pooliotic b«li«&, in loauliSB, 135 
Ou'A Vthdl (g«o.). 9 
B»£Un goto, b66it'*A~9Aat^, in 
SolOAiyya, 176, [103] 

Egypt, Hv. q.»., 40. 77n. 70-82, 
87, 118. 163-1650, 167, 181, 188, 
193n. 194-108. SOM* 907, Sll, 
220. 234-226, 260, 285, 800, 912, 

ffi 93. 106, 113-116, 132. 123, 
]. 40, 43, 67. 100. 110, 112; 
^45^ ifi, 104, 106. [113, 114]; 
—od'im8^8tfwr • ehw£di% 305. 
[I31J 

Elbim mouataifiA 71 

of tK» fbioil? of tb6 Pro* 
phM", 149 

Esmmo - Bui)9< 150 d 
E pbonon Olsonin, 297 
^jpbiAia B B«a>4. q.v., 77n, 

159n 

•pifilo af al'Huiu to too dO'i of 
0iad, 97a. HO 

•piftlM of 4b« QoRnatUa loftdon, 
quoCad by Tabari, 47 
laphratM, ol-FruOt, q.v., 80, 88, 
£bt. 172.111. [101,106) 

Earopa. US, 123,124 
E«, 76 j—"Ifothar Bve'*, grava 
in Jidda. ISOn 
"Sxp«ot«d Ooe", 297, (90) 
•xcmuaD, moMuTM ^ abUanfur 
agahtfl. 180 

Pi3ak •a'l.'AwUl, aetato, 852. 968, 
61,87 

FaOl b« 'Abdi'I*l&h, Haabimito la 
SaUzQirT*. 179. [101] 


F^bdfiah, tend —, 166, [97] 
Fanh&na (la F4ra ?). 90 
Abu Forba, houao of. 162, [96] 

/i. ai-Far^ bayrut'i-JtriM, 148 
FAn, 41, 67.28 
FAa. Fee, 308.109 
al'Fa^l^t, 84 

/afl, in the Moae of "book" 
“oaonograph", 299.a, 101 
FafUyXfr. 978, 83 
FAtima (dauehtor of the Prophet), 
29,62,99, loo, 102,110, U5. H S. 
154, 260, 852, 292. 6, 23. 24, 61, 
98;—daacendactoof, 250, 262.6. 
15, 24,35.67 

— bmt 'Abdi’l'lAh b. Mhd b. 
ZnA'U, 33 

— — ad'B^aaa b. al.Buaayc 
b. *A1I, 906a 

— — al-Buaayn aLAthram 
I b. ^.Haaaa b. 'Al!, 306a 

Fatimid women, 262 
FfttiioiyTun (af> QAaiTTW), early 
naaie for the Iso^Iie, 80 . 0 .186a, 
168a. nOj). 171, 172. 181, 61 
Abu'l-^wArii Abmad b. Ya'qOb, 
do'iinSyTia, apiatle of, 19,1^ 
FayA^, viUa^ near Sal^niyTa, 
171, [100] 

Fayd, villa^ 79 

K, al-Fthnft, by Ibn ao'Nadlm. 74, 
76 

J!:.FtWu7af«<M‘,29 
FillAla. Paleetiae, q.v,. 166. [97] 
Firfiz, chief dd't. 41a. 47. 62, 77. 
189. 191. 192, 194-197, 206, 207. 
[110-118, 121. 132];—bdfrv'l. 
o5wd5, 189, [110];—proolaime 
himself ac Imim. 197, tll6] 
Frank*. 184 

al-Fnr&t, Bopbrate*. q.v., 80. 83, 
84x4 L7S. 181, [101, 106] 

Qbadir (Kbumm), 263, 70 
Abu QhafSr, dSH. 157, 150. 160, 
[93,94} 

gA5r AaUkiyya, 16 
al-Gbarb, ef. Uagbtib, 26. 67, 79; 
biiad —, 79 

Ibn Qhaei^ rdwt, 100, 102, 113, 
17.20,33 

£. dUjrttw'l-motfdAd. 20 eqq., 22. 
28, 26, 50. 54, 56, 58, 117a. 144, 
161, 163, 154, 2690. S58c, 2690; 
—text of an extract, 35-39 
ffAduafv'*A-«Aar5’t‘«'24HaU*0ffMt,243, 
84 
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16S. 1^] 

>UQb«»IU. 1&6, 186 

QIUd, 117b 

0o« Bad U«gog, 812 

Oc«p«b, ligil, q.^.. 121. 284. 26. 

Qujrii, 48 q 

HftbMb. Abyaiiua, q.v.. 117, 168. 

*.6 

Abu 9»basbft, hou» qf. 20S. 208, 
[ 110 ] 

I^Ub b. AU TbWe. ntM, 110, 25 
{Uaiu) 9i^blb, Wife of al-Q&'in), 44, 
160, [JJO] 

luK&Aa. prophetic*], deeohbed, 96- 
97 

Hftfnad* gate, in Balaauyya. 171. 
179 d, [IW] 

166q 

*l*^jj^ b. Yusuf b, *!• 

•4Hb, ••lro&OB>er, Uln 
al'I^Uctra 6 < a >»ri*i.M4. FaUmld 
e*liph (866-^11/996-1021), 19. 
40, 66, 128, 120. 148-161, 809n, 
8 lOn. 818 b ; ~ lAOMnatioe of Che 
Deity (Druse belief], 148;—io« 
eacicy of, 147 

QaUb, Aleppo, q.v., 82, 64u, 156, 
lOOn, 161, [63,>5, m] 

Samg, 77, 63-86, 166n, 160, 108, 
186, 170, 171, (94. 94. 97, 160, 
lOlii ^ fpipfaaoi*, 77& 169a 
HaiBOitt b. MoBfilr b. jawiheo, 
daughter of, 88 

OemdOa Oertoat, 47-49.62.69, 75- 
78 

Qacnduy*, rowf. 128 q 
ggmid b. al-*Abbae, da'i in Bagfa- 
dAd, 104, [963 

Saaldu'd’dln Abo^ b. 'Abdl'b 
•lAhal’KraM, Sayyid'itK, «Uef 
dd*f, author, 15, 19, 28, 40, 12S. 
188, 142, 148, 140. 100 
Hamaa, uBOle of tha Prophet, 192. 
31 

— feuikder of tbe Druae aecc, 

160,0 

— b. Banrfa), 108, $ 

IbB abHaoaOyya, Kbd b. 'All, qv., 
(06. 108. 164. 200), 36, 38, (l67) 
6afHf. 26741 
ol•8af^^o«, 74 
Ae^'tq. works On. 4, 54 
aagffot, 200 

1S9,190, 209, 222, 
[110, 111, 123,132] 


al«B6ric|i b. ap-TUiir, 

pnnee, 81 Id 

A^U-Bw*, or J&rud 1 29 

— — Bilftl b. F^l^wa, 100, 
101 

Harria, towo, 2la, ]68;j«2{r«c of. 
[93J 

E&run. Aaroo, S33, 376, 286, 290. 
291, 294, 29b, 11117, 369. 38, 47, 
82. 90,94, 97. 99, lOO. 101 

— b. Kbamruya b. AbBUid b. 
TulllD, g©v, of Egj'pt, I84n 

^ ar-Rasbld, Abbaad caliph 
(170-198 /780-609). 2404). 248lt. 
29?D, S3 

al.H&ruQl al'^aeanl, ef. al'BxdbO'U, 
Abu'UHuaays al.Mu’a>ya<l bi'i* 
•lAh Abooaa b. aU^usaj-n, Zaydi 
Imam, 142 

Harorirya. EharijiGa aect, 872, 78 
AbuH BM^-'All b. Abl TUib, 
300.810, (107, 111] 

Eseao b. *Alf, Imam, 20, 64-06. 
100, no, 248, 260, 264,2, 36,69. 
96,99 

— — — « Zcoaio i 25 

— — —al-Afghar, Ithna- 
.'aahari Imam, 287,288.91, 92 

— aoD of the ester of Ja'fhr 
al.Bljib, 195, [114] 

— BAbtru'd.dtD,p(r ef SiDd.48a 

— b. Hahhub, 116, 5 

— b. al jfu'Adh, eacv. of al- 
-Uabdl, 160, 171, [97.100] 

— b. MM, Ithzuk'aaheri Imam, 
287, 91 

— b. Nuh b. Yuauf b. 3pQ)d of 
Broach (d. 989/1533), 14, 29, 
88,44 

Abul.Qaaac b. at-Tictsidht, dd% 
167, 158, [93] 

Saaao b. vkJu Ja'fhr. 195, [114] 
^hii»,24 

"Haahimtte'‘-Iinaii\, 110. U9. 

120 

Haatumitee * Abbaeida, Hiahioly* 
TDO. 171-173, 178, 180, 184, 

194, [100-102, 104, 100, 113); 
ef. ftowHSahis). 

— m Fatioddg, 84, 87, 82, 
90. 107. 116, U9, 298 
H&tun b. IbiOhlm al HAhtU, Say. 
.oA,dd‘l(d. 694/1109), 10, 23, 
u, 107 

Abu 94tiB3 ar.B8<1, dd'i, 16. 28, 
187, 138 
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“poo)" {mystiMl), 29Q, 52 
R, iil-Hitsipa, by tl-EinoteS, 19 
Ibrv 9>^wqal, Roe^pher, 79 
Ibn Sa«^4b, Abu'l*Q&u_ al* 
• Huaaynb. ^-PaTab* Uaofumi* 
•Vamin, q.v.. IS, Ida, 40, 
41Q, 43, ». 67, 71, 74, M, 182. 
186. 197. 224, 8SS,n, 56$: - 
jtfoAfOf, 1$, 47, $S. 196, [llS}j • 
Abu'I'QIani ad-<iS'i btl-Yamaa, 
37, lOe, 107, 30$, 31). 234, 836. 
[115,121,123.125], 40. 41 

a IffiUDB, (266), 64 
aJ'Haytham al-'Ij)!, Iftcdlori, 76 
A. al-Eiddi/atv'l~AmiHy9a, 5 
A^, 54. 888, 18$, 62:-^tn 
368, (poMtm). 

of bho Pr^hat, 880, 67 
or noiM (Breaaa), 9$, I68.0, 
m Vn. 148. po, I80n, 80e.n, [94, 
97. 99, 100], 107 
Hi nd, Jaslra of. 2) n 
R«of, ««o Hiwift 

Budhayft, b. •l<YamAa, 119. 180, 
6.7,12 

BodUyl, 5<m0—, 1$$, [97] 
Bujayna. banH —, 16$, [97] 

A«0«6. 283, «f. Av46« 

• myaiical *'vitncw". 26$ 
HiinT)u,4d^,84; —Eiar4,305> 107 
al^urratu'i-Malika, 21 
**Huaaya“, 4o8 in Loivar Uoaopo* 
taaua, 7S 

— , DrutaooDCaalad Imam 
“of iba lEoek of al.Qaddah", 
160 

al-Busayo b. Abmad (b. 'Abdil* 
•lab b. Hbd b. Ibib 4*1I). ImacD, 
aunasad abMoqtadi. oraa-Z4kf, 
btbar of al*l£abdi. 81. 86-49. 
46-47, 67, 69, 148. 865, iSQa. 
267. 258, 807a, [96], 56. 63, 65: 
— Ml widov, 44, cf, mothar of 
al-Habd!. 

— b, Ahniad b. M^d b. 
IsdA'H (ia OMiiatu'l-mciiSid), 
161 

— b. Abiaad b. Zakariyi 
al’EufI, 204, aea ondar A&p 
'A bdf'l Ub aah'Shl't. 

~ b. ‘Ail, Imam. $7. 54, 

$6. 100, 106, no, 163, 385. 350. 
364, 86$, 396, 296, 306, 2, 3. 34, 
25, 32. $5. 36, 51, 60, 64. 92, 96, 
99,107:—owUdof, 220 


Abii'l-Huaaya b. al-Aswad, dd‘i 
75n. 77. 50, 168-166, 168, 170- 
178, 176, 177, [99-101, 104] 
al.Buaaya b. al-^arab Ibn Ha«. 
sbab. dd'l, 81, 268, 36, 66; 
—«M under Abu’l.Qkiim end 
Ibo B^wahab. 

— b. Harad&a, Abbaaid 
oScer, 66 

— b. Uhd b. Ionian, 84 
89 

— b. Zakruya. 60, 80, 59, 
00, 92,158a; —waa young. $9; 
—' et» Abu Mabzul. ^tibu'ab. 
•ahima, Sttibu’l.khkL 

rbkd!, 373.75 
a>S)uU. (326), 40 

Ibdd\ 186; al-Ibda'u‘l-ef^ S57, 

65; at-AbdS’u'l’omoei, 286, 49 
Ibln. 336. 262,13. 40 
IbrUdm. Abraham, q.v.. 18, 63. 
76, 93, 97,105 

— VO Mubammad, miUct of, 
4:—dm of, 118 

— b, 'Abdildlb b. Mhd b- 
IgnA*!), 89, 143, 166. [96, 971; 

— ottdddof, 166, [97] 

— b. al'Buwi^ aI*B6ini<lI, 

Sayyid.ni—, 44*4 (d. 557 fl 142), 

144 

— b. bfb4, Baahimita ia 
Salattiyya, 172, [101] 

5. S% iU>dS‘i'i-dQ'u>a6i’P‘7^^^WO 

Ifiiid^u'd-da'vo, o.t.). 10. 
(211), [125] 

Iba Idj^ ^v4,110.25 
J^a, ^7yid«n6 (‘ImOda’d-dln, 
4««, d. 872A4W).4. 10, IS, 17, 
88, 89. 88. 87. 55. 50. 79, 129 d. 
158-16$B. 840b. 841n, 84Sa, 366o. 
275n. 397n. 801n 
— b. al’Baasyn. 25 
Ifriqiyya. 74, 87. 200, 301. 206, 209, ' 
211. 820-828, 808. 809, [117, 
115, 121, 123, 224, 131, 132), 
32. 34,109 

6. (oomp, 346/ 
957), J, 3, 6. 7, 10, IS. 13. 14, 
88 , 87. 47, 50, 63. 133. 197b. 
310-2l3a. S18n. 227a:—asQaoi 
from, text, 40-46; tiaaalatad. 
884-881; cf. alao (811}, [125] 

_ bi'U^ogHrib. 36 
</m4', Otydr. ro’n, 134 
Ikhahloid dyna^ ia £g7pt. 81, 
164 b 
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tisWon, brothr«a, bdN * foUon'en, 
37&Q 

Ikhuanxi'9-taf<i, S(ui‘{l>—, 4, 82, 
30.0.80,4(1,46.187. iS(hiSi. S07. 
808 ;'—cf. under "'ar.RafS’U'^ 
Ikgta. town in W. A&ica, 310, (J28] 
Tkiiinl. akve of sl^Mabdl. 216, 817, 

818. rm] 

842. 246. 54. 67 
Iicd 471". gnve in 
SnlomiTyA. i80A 
al~Imdm 40 

at~ImSm ftl-Qi'iic 69. 

#e« tuuitr •J-Qi'im. 

Iin4m,6hili. 48o 
IfflAmnt. Druse ideu of. 148 
A. b; AbO'U'ewirii. 

1 « 

’loirto b. Surb&f b. Rustam, dd'i. 
S4 

’lo&n b> IbrAMm, rftfC, 107.18 
inaamaUoat of "Our Xioid”, Drusa 
idsM of. 146 

India, inn, 148;—Ismailis of, 
I4tei —(Bind) yoatfoof—, 21n; 
— Weatara. 140 

aUIojU. Oospols. q.T., 121. 284, 26, 
85 

al-*Iq^niyya. Qarmatiart leaders 
in sabiuyo. 148n 
^Hq. 44. U8. tein. 166, 174, 181. 
81^. [95. 97.1021,112; —Bawid 
of. CIOS] 

^riol, 40 

•iHqa. "botb”—, 19 
*ta6. Abu’bBuaaTn. son of al. 
.MabdT, 40 

~ b. MavTam. Jeeua, q.r., 19, 
246. 866. 270. 373. ST6, 367, 
804, 56. 73. 76. 79. 83. 91,106 

— Ndshari. Abbasid oOloial, 79 
iMc, Ifibiq. q.T.. 334. S80. 47. 90 
lab^q b. 7a.^qijb, Isaac, o.t. 
JC.aWAtt. 188 

"lan6*!l", a man taUan fbr lsm&*tl 
b. Ja‘&ri&Ba9ra,286. 1(M 
Xeuft*!] n, Druta Imam, 150 

— iba nama of al*Maneur, Fetim. 
C4L. q^.. S66. 72 

— b. Ib>6h&n. Ishmael, 16. 270, 
27$. 286. 291. 298. 894. 36. 76, 
81.90,94,97,99 

lam6<nb. JaYar. Imam. 19.18. 84. 
30, 33. 44, 66. 129. 146n. 156, 
S3S.n. 833-836. 237-389. 849. 
276^77. 890-198.11. 896. 296. 


298, 301,A. 308. SOOo. 36, 36, 
47-49. 61. 53. 81, 94. 95 , 98- 
101.103.104 

lam&'ll b. lOjd b. Iab& a b. Ja'for. 
33. 39. 241,54 
7. 8 

ian'^Wv’I-nuMrinf. 40 
£, ZHitJru‘l~Im6m, 7-10. 2hi, 8b, 
Sla. 83. aOn. 36-40. 48. 44, 46. 
47, 68, 68-60, 70n. 76a. 77ji. 
78-61.&. 8S-S4n. 86-91. 94. 
185a. 189.a. lOOu. 194ii, 197n. 
202a. 248a. SOTa. 306 q; —extmct 
from. text. (93-107]; •^trans- 

latiOB of. 101-183 

Italy. 807n 

S. !dfbdlu'l~ImSTnat, 7 
ifU^ « reb^oua authority. 349 
Strut, exprcmioii esplaiiiM by Qwjl 
Kuzmin. 108.15 

Jabalu’l'Ana&rijya. l69o 
^ S.8unlg. 169.(94] 

J8bir b. 'AbdiT*l3h al^AoMil. rdri. 
68.117a, 86$, 2$7, 370, M, 73,76; 

— vieioa of, 266 aqq. 

Jfibir aUfu'fl. nlBf, II 7n. 121.36 

— b. Zayd al*Jit*fl, the same as 
the precading 1 253jt, 264, 62 

Jacob, Ya'qub, q.v.. 277, 2fl«, 303. 
84. 99, idt 

Abfi Ja'far » Mb8 obBOqir, q.v.. 
I2an 

— — a Abmad 5Q*luk.ala%‘e. 
190,332.(111.132] 

Ja'far b. 'Al! al.^ijib, 184. 18$. 
[107, 1101: — ttc tinder JaYar 
al-^iib. 

— aUHAjib, kIavo of al-Habdt. 
7.8.1*0. n. 4)n. 44,164.167.a. 
183, 130. 18$. I8X-19U. 199- 
190.198.199,801. 303. 205-313. 
216. 218-S22, 227n, [97, 98. 
107-109. 111-116. 118. 119. 
121-136. 139-133];—Hn of 
maternal ouat of—, I 70b 

Abu Ja'ftLT al-Jasarl. eiave. 190, 
222. [110.111.1321 
Ja'far b. hfaafuriU.Yaman, 1$, 17, 
18. 28. 30n. 94. 131. 238. 267. 
2?6n. 53, 64 

Abu Ja'Cu Mhri b. Ahmad al* 
•Baobdidf. ofAcjal. 38), 223, [133] 
JaYarb. Uhdb. lamfiU 38, 241. 
54 

— _ ^ aq-hldlq, Imam. 13. 
16,20,80.56.68.100.103n. 103, 
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104. 100. 107,a, 116. 121. 126, 
133.130, Hfin. UOn. 140. 233- 
?3k. 540, ?M, 27S, 273-27eB, 
260.281, 386-eed. 20&-207,&, 
301-808, 908J1.I. 3, 5, 9. IS, 
16.24.30,31.36,47-51, SO, 73. 
79. 61-86.92-96, 98-100, 103. 
104.107:—deac«ndBnt«af. 220 
w-Sadin. 48, 50, 51. «<« 
JA'fer b. Mb4i. 

(AbS) 8n*)ulc al-B&jlb. 100, 

222, (111, 132J 
Ja'fsr B4,T«vyir, 102jk,31 
— b. 'Ubayd (al.JaarlTl, 206. 
fl23] 

H. fti-JAmi'a, STnopsiR of tha Bnc. 

Ub, 2B&J). (65) 
1^. JAmi'ntu'WAmi'A. 8Sn. 86b 

m'rt w-HatS'U ^ Bo4d*t{ 
45 

.rADnitlM, town and port in S.W, 
Pania, 70 

Abu JArurl — AM'I-Hijr 7 nM. 

lOOn, 101,29 

Aj-J&rud b. RayyAb* 287,91 
Al.JavbarI. hieMrian, 1S3 
Jawdhar. UetAdh, 11. 12, 

I64n. 233n. 263-250, 273. 274 ji. 
70-72. 79 

/asd'/f100; — 12, doaeribsd, 
20n-31n 

JtvUa (Jidda), 180n 
Jivniaalm, Bayto*I.Muoadda8, q.t.. 

lA9n.263 ^ 

Jaana, am of Mary, set 'Tsl b. 
Uaryain. 

J«vish BXMmtionar in SalaniTra, 
17|, of, rbn an^Naddif. 

— »t« in SalamfTT*, BU}u*I. 
•rahOd, 173, (102) 

— ioflusncas in lamaibam, 122 
Jib6l»*d-Da7Ujn. 4 

JlbfiU IM. 201,38,95 

Jidda (Jarlda). 160n 

JiTid (or JiyAda) b. al.Shaab^r. 

di% 106. 169. [93] 

.rfsjrt- 117, 118 

Joai-pK Yflmjf, q.v., 277, 297. 308. 
42. 99,104 

Jcahua, Yfiaha* b, an-Nan, q.v.. 
238. 270. 27ft. 286. 290, 294, 296, 
47.76. 82. 94. 97, 99.100 
Juadab. rAsoi, S67-271, 806. 78-77 
107 

Ea'ba,38. 107 d, 118 

al.Kabah. «oat. 280. 396, 3S. 90. 99 


Abu Eabaha, btmO^, 830, 808, 46, 

B. nf-Xajlye^V-n>dd‘aid’l.B<lr*,| 
al-BoMfrf. 10. 148, 144, 100 
KafrTSb (?), 160,o, (94) 
Rafrabhum (E>f>r>q.v-a), I59ji, 

[94] 

K. KtJdfni^e, 10 , 299 q 
EAIb. 4an«—, 91. l66o 
ialtmolv'l.ilUdf. 275.81 
te(<m(afu742A m Im^nafc, 239. 58 
Kalw&dbl, viiia^ naar Buhd&d 
48,09, 76 ^ • 

S. JTansti'l-iealad, 144 
EarbaU. Karbak, 306, 107 
844. 246, 247 

K, a2-Raal/ (H«Ja*{4r b. KanefipiV 
.Yaioaov quotad, 850, lOOn^ 44 
K. RoaA^’|.<wtdr, blrtory, hy Ja«> 
barl, 128 

al.la«^«(u7>02d and uUrd, $4 
Kaaht (R. I88ji. 159 

EatAma: coun^, 198. 800. 200- 
207, 811, 212, 216. 217, 880-.229 
226, fllO, 116,117,121,122.125, 
129, 131]; — insunaotian, 881, 
[132]; — trfbaeman aent to SaJa. 
mirya, 198. 826. [116], 42 
Katimijryur, (116. 122. 125, J27, 
132], 42 

Ravkavi. Eukwft (T). 862, 69 
Eawtha?. wall, symbol of ‘AlS. 

289n, 240, 56 
Raya&niyya, sect, 69 
Ibn al.Eayy&l. Aburad, 88 
al-EA^, of. Mus& b. Ja*&r, 297& 
E&sirvn. towD, 33 
Rarbak, RarbaU. 306,107 
KhAbfir, stream, 84n 
Ehadlja (btiu Ehuwaylid). 102. 
290,31,98 

ol ibotW of PahnyTa. 181, [105] 
fe&dlctf Jatar al.^Ajib, soc of, [||0, 

Abn QvUid, rdiat, 126 q 

m Imam. 90 
/Aaiiftu (1). 260, 93 
— , thna, of Mbd b. Tsmi'n, 

Dnisa idaa of. 151 
Qtalij. baladu 9., ef. Bosphorus. 111 
rbn Kballikin. 88 
a{>iAoZ9«'l.(il;Aor, 832. 47. 53 
kiarSj. [128] 

Kbinjf, Rbanjits, 69, 70. 107; 
—ixaadasanabosivatarm. 183n 
[109] 
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KbAiijiCM, 272,10,11 
KhA$imu'l-vo9iy^flj*y 75 
»l.Kb4W41>, ^yyi^aA {ddi, d. 

083/1132), 20-12. Oft. 144 
Abu'l EhMftU, hareCic. 292. 95. % 
Kha4<Abiy7», aaci, 69.155 
Khawftri], ikiianjitaa. q.r., 27S. 10, 
11 

"al'Khayr”, ramama of AJjsad b. 

*Ab<li’f45b b. iSbd b. lam,, 31.40 
KbMW. 117. ns, 123,4.6; ^jaihn 

of—. 21n 

UwtfrMlu'MioiUl, [lOOJ 
Kbofiaac, tu Ebwia&c, 
bluma moaw. 137. (109] 

KhurSaftD, £!^raaaii, 341.279. [931. 
84 

Kborftabd. local Mahdf, 111 
1Q3urbatu’i3ijfa). ^ll«^ la Syrim 
32n 

muirTazB«dtiuy7«. aoct. 130 
KhuuM&A. provicieo. 31. 41, 07, 
71.75, 137n 
Kbw&fitiD. 34, 89 
kiOb 'AH. Sft9, 75 
alSii^ « Corao, 90 
JCiidb /f AlMtdS ^vtatCf-J'Slibijna 
- f/KbShv'd da'Ko. 211, (US] 
JCitdb Manfir [al-Joiffdhaffi » Nnt 
JavdAor, 2S0, 73 
Kirmic, d4’l in, 148 
al'Kjnnftal. Sayyid«it& Hamldu’d* 
cUn. 44% 123. 138. 142.' 149> 140, 
135 

Kiwi Hormua, 800,107 
kaowlodga. hlddaa, of. ol-'flnw't 
248. 84ft, 54, 57 

Kifa. 87, 61, 78 a 73, 77. 83, 86, 
n9a, 188,182, 168, 164,206. 305, 
(96. ns, 121], 2, 107; — dd'l cf, 
206, (121]; —iDoaqua in. 100,11; 
— Sawid of, 48, 91 
ROkwi, or Kawkawi (7). tovn, 
262.69 

H. Rard-'All. Profiaaaw. 160i) 
ivli*6 It'i-MaUI, loab at 
197. 826. (US), 36, 41 
Lai), elava vomaa, 176'178, [J03- 
104] 

labour, agnculbural, la L. Mc a cpo- 
tataia, 72 
AbO La^b, 18 

^•Layth m'AJi b. ‘Abdj’Mih b. 

MMb. IwaiU 33. (34?) 
AbnTLaTtb, aeii of iQ)d b, 'Aslaa. 

m. [lU) 


Lot. Lut, 839, 294, 903. 93, 97,105 
Lydda. aaw Razala, 16ftn 
X. Afo'dUmu’LifaArfl, 13 q, 97 
Ua*MTat4i*ii^u'aaa, towa ia Syria. 
84, 159 a 194] 

It. AfaM«tm«V-Mv5d»terA. 19 
Madba, fefadiaa,S9.148.161, 180 d, 
286a. 840. 841, S83. 297n. 299. 
301,803,65.59. 3Q3.105 

— sate in patoMoua, 166 
Uaghrfb (of. Oba^). 18. 23, 32, 
57, 5S, 61, 71, 87. 110, 118, 186, 
198, 196, soft. 207. Sll. 213, 222. 
2S7, 260, S78, 303, 307. 308. 312. 
[114-116,122,125.136].6,26.27, 
28. 32. 86, 87. 42, 66. 106. 108- 
119, 112, 113 

Uagi^. rali^oa of, 77 a 188 
U^d! » Vwarioh m ganaral. 17a, 
36, 00-60, 58. 52-66, 39, 92-94, 
97-104. 1C»-IU, 218-115, 117, 
122,130.204.200. 24ft, 268,861,9, 
13, 14,17. IS, 20. 21, 23, 24. 26, 
27.29.31,54-56.65,66; .Iznam, 
06, 08;—ifaWf-n4. 114, 27; 
— Mabcll M dyaaeiy of Imaina, 
61, 110, 188; —mvaral, ’adad, 
29; — ftwelva rtyi^ma min dWr- 
rtyyoM’lJfaAdl, 100, 101, 29; 
—VO 7 flion 6o‘8o-6u, 39 
al'Uahdl.'Abbaaid caliph (108-169/ 
770-785), 16 la 

•l-Mahdi bfl-ldh, Fatiinid oalipb 
(297-822/909-934), 6. 7, 9-14, 

SO. 82, 83, 88. 29. 3lA 82. 
37-41A 43, 40-61, 63-00. 70a, 
71. 76 a 79.a 80. 66-88, 90, 93. 
94. 99. 103. 105-108, 111, 119. 
130. 188. 148, 144, 146q, 146. 
148-155.162-169,170-179a. 191- 
828.884-832, 238. 842a.S5B-267. 
872-274, 30Sa, 907 b, 308a. 819a, 
[95.96,98.100.101, SOS. 106-138], 
1-4.6-9,14-17,19,90.22-25,29. 
33,34,40-45, 51, 65-67. 69-73. 
78,79; 179. 176, 

179, (103, 103, 105]; — oallad 
AhraM or Sa^id (according to 
Xirasca), 160; — oiHt'vnAot fnia 
vcdadf^ 14, 14; — 
w»<nnajB‘At,23; —brotbor of—, 
44, 58, 09.160.171,178.199, [97. 
1(32, 110], «r. uudw AM biQd; 
brother’edaugbtars. 44.189, [110]; 
— brotbw'B deaeondanta, awi6d, 
banH. 160. 173, [97, 102); 
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—cciiaci. d«porWd to ‘Icig, 44. 
174. [103]? — dAOghlow ©f 
-V^T t«o. 44. ISQ. 

— dUfWMd an Abbofidt Iw. 
tl 081 : — dilgQiBed M > dawNWcU 
aat of b. AU JUib. 4S{ 

— drew of. SI2, [12$}; —guM* 

«*?*» of ftl*^4’uo, Sdi -^Aonan. 
fm^f. oi. 199. 190. 209. 229. 
{110. 111. 133.132]: — of 

149. IfOn: —of 
(U*b), 110. [103}: — motbor 
©r-w, 44. 189. rilO]; of. 

17J. m.m. {102. f03]{ — 
micl0‘9 ddooaado n tt, 44.166. [97]: 
^ S4‘l4u’i*Eluyr a« his r«4l 
nusB. 37. 38: -^the 8©v«otb 
cn^tq (Druso IdoM), 162: — 
ttHoSy (foOoii^n) of. 171. 206, 
(100, 121): ^umm—. tu 

"motb«r of”. 

^•NAbdJi Xioam. 98, 

239. 51 

Mahdf b. Hurbu«, 4fl, 34.0.86&. 78 
Uabdi'ispi, 50 — * tK« aamo 

M tboImaiBM, 61. 63. 66 
UohdiTya. Unm, $0n. 32. 186, 262. 
263. 266. 272. 307, ,303. {108]. 
69-71. ?S. 109 

Abu M^mCd, or Abu b^d, 92, 
M« Zakru^ b. Hahduya. 
Mahru7». 77& 

Abo UahTill, Al'EnaoTn b. 2^ 
rll7». q.v,. or 04bibu7-81111, q.v., 
or Oftb^bu^sb-^ma, q.v., or al- 
•qannafl. q.\*., 44, 60, SO,a, 
87, 163, 165-176, 177, 179, 182. 
ra. 96-102. 106]; — d«zu« bU 
being a qannatian, 182, [106]: 
— nacaa expUinad, SOn i 

Sulaym&n, 16 ' 

K. IJ-Bayyid.nt 

b. IbibbliB. 28. 117n: — aAract. 
t«zt, 107-113: *-tnfBCatod, 306- 
313 

K» <ii~MafiSU$ tM’l'fliMdvordl. 12, 
13 

U^li*!, AM un^ BiUru’i<nvdr. 
17tt 

Alrnagaat. q.v.. 261.a. 

61 

K. Uafma'u't-torbtyai, 19. 2ln. 143 

flw’bWAl [112] 

Matehw,im. , 128 

U^^MeMakba. 


fbn Abl MalAhif al-Yamanf. dcTt, 
211, [I25j 

Abul*HalIh, r&ri. 24 
Milik. UntH —. 166. (97] 

— b. flahhlr aI-Haind4nl. rdaol, 
119.6 

' al.Ua’mOn, Abbaald oalipb (19^ 
' 318/813-838], 83. 33. 3^0, 230- 
233, 232-2$3 a 30, 61. 86-89 
S,aUkfarta^li-<iAlb^, 13 
iUxd, banaiaroh, 186 
UaoiabMan laAiMQcaa in ZamailiAn, 
137 a 

Manic baofcM. 133 

Afnncfir » MabdJ {in tbo Yamaa). 
94.111 

aUM&ofSr, Abbaaid o*Hph (iS^ 
138/754-775). 234, 277. 278n, 
801.n, 82,163 

— Patimid cal. (834-341/ 

946-963). 64. 66 . 109-111, 114. 
139.C. 167. 190. 193, 20Sq. 
222. 254. 274. 286q. 8 , 71. 72, 
79^ gO; — incamation of (ba 
&<^7, DniBatdaa. 143: —mm> 
soraaagBiDat 6bVit« axtramiste, 
189: — nana—lama'U. 266, 
274, 72, 80 

^ B Ibn Eawabab, q.v., 

36 

Mao|Qr ^•Jawdbarl. 11, 236, 72 
_ b. Mbd b. 'Aziza. Abn'U 
La^, (105), [114] 
Manaural'Yaraan, Ibn Hawahab. 
q.v.. Abu'i'Q&sin. q.v..' 13, 47. 
68. 106.(115] 

MaatOrlTya. town, 203, [119] 
Uaqbca Ibriblm, in Mal^, lid 
rnag&mit, quritual ranka. 244, 55 
Ua‘iab (toim in Yaman), 312.112 
maWy<B 73, 74, 77 

m4V(f<Uu'f-|iv43. 62.63 
Ibn Mariina, 305.107 
al Uam. in Makka, 107,13 
^•Marwardt. 220.(131] 

K’ al-MafoM tihliti'UntAnei, 
10,143 

Maahriq. 110.113 

Ibabruq&n ( ^ Abi OarBar), canal. 
16?a 

abUaalh » Jesua, q.v,. 73, 93 
maajiduU’Maa&a ia DamaaouA 166 q 
bTaaoaio lodgca, 133 
nM'/fimOn, 292, 96 
Ka$^f. vdlase, 169n 
al.UavBttr^moQ of, 307. [122] 
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«urnam» of 
Abu *Abdi*Ulib B«b>Shl'r, 217. 
imj 

opithot of taaft*fl b. 
Sil, 47 

b. QhftylBa b. Bidar b. 
Uihi&a b. &&lco&n ol-F&m, 282, 
47 

— U3,168, IHf, 

288, idto, 47, 49 
Jkl&aacdifin, 32, ll7n 
UftsdAloto iafloonooo Ift T y * *)^*^***^ ; 
186, i87n 

MftWi, vUlaoe ooer DiUBMCua, 

[9$] 

MMMtu'i-AbA'l, village aear Pa* 
ma^evM. 166, [98] 

M«di&4, Madina, q.v. 

Mokka, Hakka, 32, 70 d, 7io, 107,n. 
116,n, I22n. 148. 206, 211. S37. 
872,n, 280, {122,1251,84 
M-F-B-S V 236, M 
coen ofOod - Imama, 234 
Mooopotavia. 10, 30. 44, 52, 73, 
132; —Lower, or SouU)am,41,60, 
71,71, 74; — Upper, or Kortbem, 
80,81,1680,152. Cf.'lr&q, 

Ibn MidjAr, 33, eM AJlaa* b. 
Midrir. 

Miboaf b. *AbdiU-Uh, rM. 115. 23 
of God B Lbcud, 275, 221, 
81,94 

Mihfwwaib, Mihruya, HihrwnUi, 77ii 
minbor of Sula^oin, 120,16 
Mi9r,«M u^erlCgTpt. 

capital of figTpt, 104, [113]; 

— tOfiib of. 124, 225. [11^, 41 i 
mMAdf, 208,101 

UiChra, ?7n ' 

MoDMter; of Sparrow's. Dajr . 

'AsfOrin, q.v., 152,160, [94] 

UoMe, MuBo, Q.v.. 120, 12), 138. 

260, 270, 2SQ. 221. 204, 229, 808 
Mu'EwiTa, OmayTade caliph [41- 
60/661-6801, 148 

— (Ill b. Yazld b. Mu^ 
(wlya, Om. cal. (04/633]. 282, 
87 

al-mvbSrai ol'moynUln, epitheta of 
lamb'n b. Jalbr, q.w., i82, 47 
al«lifu5diVl,^tMosl, 186 

UtidL'j. 34 
alMnha)lab> 120.13 
Mub^tmmad tbo Prophet, 12, 05, 
105 no. 112, 115. 118. 234. 


286, 244-247. 261, 260. 866- 
270, 220, 894, 823, [93,133], 2. 
4. 6. 7. 12,17,19. 33, 32, 47,48. 
SS-5?. 60, 87. 69. 70. 73-76, 94. 
97,98; — "eealoftbe prophet* 
260; — “Mljdibn ’AWl-Bh". 
aa called by the Dnisea, 149 
Mnbammad, the BMond and th* 
fifth coaeealed Irwarwa of Ui* 
Drusea, 160 

— valad U'b, 176, (103] 
Abu Mbd - al-Uahd!, 20S. 227, 

— — tbebrotbercf^Kabdl, 
44. 42. 38<6l. 70n, 165, 171. 
[97, IWJi of. under aLKabcB, 
brotber of. 

Ahfi Mbd (al-KOH), da^l (beg. ill/ 
1*0.), 158, (93} 

— — — — > or Aba Uab- 
mud, q.w„ Zalariy& h. al> 
•Mahdt, q.7., or Zakruya b. 
Mahduya, q.r., 60 . 02 , ( 168 ), 
168.164,(93.94.973 

— — ad«P4'l(ofFituQiy7fifi), 
ic Abu Uehaul’s (brcee, 162, 
177. [99.104] 

Mhd h. 'Abdil'Ub, aa the Druace 
call the Prophot, 142 

— — — — b. bibd b.lattft* 
U, the secoad ooocealed Imam 
(aa in oMzAdr), 46; — aa&ta 
olauued by Vab^ b. Zaktuya. 
22 

— — — — .AbuU-Qftaim, 

82. 66, ere uwfer al^QA'ini. 

— — — — b. Oalib, daeo. 

ofAbbaaida. lOM. [94,95] 

— — — — b, Yeliya. 

name clainied by Yabyfi b, 

Zakruye, 92 

Ubd b. Abiund b Abu *A]J aU 
BakJm, 31 

^ — “ehaytft*. 176,0, 

[1031 

— — — {- St'M). S66 d 

— — ^ > Sa^du'l'Khayr, 

32n, 87. 38.b. 40. 4l4i,42. 43. 
48(t), 42, 67, 69. 61. 153 

— — — b. ZakMiyA. AbO’U 

'AbbAa, q.r., btoihar of Abu 
'Abdl'I.ldh aeh.ShJ'l, 116. 182, 
127. (110] 

Mbd b. ‘AH, Iba aUHaBafiyya, q.v.. 
(55. 153. 154. 805), 35, (107) 
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Mhj b. Abf AH iul D*'!, Abu'U 
.Bamya. Wv'dI, 1 96, (114] 

— — 'All b. «]*B49ir, 

Imam, a.r., 806 ,107 

_— — OM b- Ja'to. 465. 

286, 89 

— b. ‘AR. a].Q&*im, nc. $7 
_'A»Iu, no-ns. 189. 198. 

16$. [108.104.110,112.114] 

.w _ 4bl B*br Ibtihim, Abu 

Q&miJ. Faridu'il’dTn 
I^b4p^, Paraian poet, 241o 

— el.Biqtr. Imtfo. 68. 117 b. 181. 
lib, 129. 188. 288.a. 2 M.d. 
860. 276. 806. 62. 63. 67. $1, 
107 

— B6<pr b. Mhd Tb<i 1 UajUal, 62. 
97. 98 

— b. DbSid b. al'JenAb, 74 

— b. ed*P*preii, Abbu. olRciel, 
180. [106] 

— b. el-B(UiA6yya, are Ulj<l b. 
•Alf. 

— b. b. b. ‘AJT 

ar.Rj(^l. 266. 90 

Mbd b. l8m9‘i) b. Ja'far. Imani, 9, 
lOn. 28. 30. 82, 86. 39. 46. 48. 49. 
84, &6. 67. 68. 70. 78. 91. 92. 94, 
126-180.189. Ul, 144-U6. 149- 
181, 184n, 188, 282-234. 286.n. 
237. 240-248. 27eja. 277ji, 290.B. 
203n. 296, 297ji, 908 . 36. 47. 
49. 63-SO, 63. 99. 100, 105; 

— hujjat of. 296, 99 

3(bd h.'Je'far, 237, 279, 290,50,64 
AbO Mbd«l*Ku{l,dd'<,c*rlp 
188.[93] 

— — ^ — 158e, 163. 

[96], Me under ZBltfOye b. 
MabdAp*; ^wiu of. 168. [97] 

MbO b. Ml^ el-Yam&o), aothor of 
the Siro of Ja'fer. 10. 184. 186, 
208, 220, [119. Ul] 

^ el-Ql'im. 263,70.73. JM under 

al.Qt'im. 

— ea.Sa'td. oaele of al'Mebdl, 
)76n.30te 

~ b. Salilm, rduf, 121. 16,16 

— b. Snla$iD&D, Abbeaid ;{eDerel, 
88. 86. 90. I74 q. 175.n. 170, 
179-161. ri02. 103. 105. 106]; 
— hie report, 04*B6 

— b. T4bir abBOrithl, Seypid* 
.nA, ddH^d. $64/1166), 19 

^ b. Seferuy*. AbOn.'Abb&s, 
ddS. 61, 60. 163,n. 165. [96,97] 


Ubd b. Zayd. dd% author of 5. 

oi~BaU^. 249. 59 
Mubamjsadiyy*. Boct. 279. 64 
l^uhaiD, AbhO biatorian. 27. 46. 
74 

Uu'iU. iacaxnatlon of the IDeity, 
l^nias idea of, 146, 149 
•I'Urtiaz h>dlni'Md6. FetimiO 
oaHph {841-365/953-97$}. 87ii. 
102.140. )$1, 167.190.196.209. 
20$. 888. 246-247. 264, 818n, 
[109, no, 114, 119, 121]. 20. 51. 
56. 57. 71; ~ epiable to Cbo dd*l 
of Siod, 155; — iocamaUon of 
tbel7«ty(&razo idea). 148; — aa 
arderi. 102.20 
S. ol-Ufijitoiu'l'UfifA, 7 
Mukhlld b. Eayd&d, Abd Yaald. 
Dajjll. rebel. 64, 189. 262, S72. 
274, 6. 69,76, 86 

eJOdoktafr, Abbamd ealiph (28^ 
6e8/902>908). 82. 80. 89. 172&. 
180 n 

Mu'mlr b. Sa'ici b. Abl 'Arufb, 
rdiel, M 

K. AfuneBca'u'l'Ob^Mr. 14 
MOq&n. diatrict, llTn 

MuqAtil b. SulayznAn, rdwf. 299. 
101 

al'Muqfiade, surname of al>^uBayn 
b. /(hmad. Imam, {285, 200D). 
S57.63 

al-Ku^. Ueesah. 102 . 22 
KM'tH. bofiO —. 166. [97} 

MurUdi {- *A]I). 208.7^ 

MuB&. of. Moaea, 16,47. 67. 76, 90. 
94, 97, 98, 101 

— b. Ahmad, a Shi'ite, 262, 69 

— b. Ja'far. 7.tb Ithne.'*aabari 
ttnam, 5$, 233a. 236,n. 237.&. 
238. 239, 280. 281. 862c. 2W- 
297q. 49. 50-52. 85, 66, 99; 

— for Kbd b. IrtdA'TI, S36, 
49;' ^8umaiDedabK&9ii»,88; 

— luraamed ar-IUd5 (t). 887a. 
50 

— Tbblb. cbyaieiao to al'Man* 
08 r and al.Mn'iiz, comea from 
WAri in Uagbrib. 190. fllO] 

~. Abu T&l'b. soa of ei*Uabdt, 
45 

Tbc Abi Mufahb'f* merebaat io 
Salacoiyya. 177, 176. [103.104] 
muMtid In Msbdiyya, 202. 272, 49, 
80 

abHoaa^yib, rdwt, 110 . 35 
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Uuftlim, 307. 20$, 314. 215, 

21$, 219, [122,137,130] 

Abu HatUiD 6$a 

Mu^Wl Prophet). 303, 2$£, 
70,75 

Xmeiu , 2D0,0$ 

«l-MucCa*U, Potiiaid caliph (4$7- 
495/IOM-nOl). 5 
hlvMte*liazki, wot, 21 
al'MuMAoclr hCl-idA, Fatomid ealiph, 
r427-4$7/1036-1094). 4, 6, 1$, 
2$e,38 

mutlaqoTt wa mittUnoda', 64-^6 
mtutmoda', 2$$4ii — muMouda* 

omrvhi, axplalnad, 154a, 2$3ii, 
47; — mwtotfda* 

(162). [961 

Mu'tadd b. Uhd b. Jaxar, rebel, 64. 
6 

al-Mu*t«di6, Abbaaid ealipb (27^ 
2$9/692*M2), SB, 17 S,d, 173, 
180,11, (101,105,106] 

Mu'tMilite ioaiUDit^B of al-Ma*mSa, 
2 Wd 

fniutmm, 344.55 

al^unalibl. l$2n, 202. 205-207. 
300. 212. 330, [119. 131-123. 
131); — Ite al Mu^talibl. [125] 
na<37sWVl«’es(in, I66> 75 
Ibn aa<Nadd&f at.Tadmuri, Jewtah 
•aecutiooar, 173ii, 170, [105] 

Iba an^Nbdlre, tustonan, 74 
ynf^i kvii. 136 
NaJin^. dirtrici, 75 
Najr&D, Chjutaaea ef, 205,95 
odm, ahe<a?nel of Vahyh b. Ztlt- 

ni;a, 91,160.(99] 

R- (Drue), 150 a, 

151a 

NMjla, alava woataa, 2$7n 
anNaaan. d<rs, 138 
aQ.NBfir, auraaaia ofliaam *Abdu*I- 
•)&b b, Ubd b. laiAlIl, 80 
N&^iri IQtuaraw, 10 
Na«lni‘<l>d}nTu'6, 11 7s 
SafrftaS, 4 

3^afriniyya. Chxiatiasa. q.v.. Ill, 
113 

the Seventh. 17,149, 3SS,&. 
243n, 244, 200n, 49 , 55; ^ 
potential Qft’im, 246, S7: — 
Sixth, 149; —oLUuraGl, Ubd, 

49 

NayalbOr, Nlahlpur. q.v., 30, $4 In, 

54 


Nogro alavM (Zmj). unpertatioa of 
to ’Iiiq, 72; — iftaumeUon of. 
72 

N^roaa./atlro of, 21 q 
NiUwasd, town, 33, 24 In 
Kile, Ktl. 261.68 
Klahlpur.Naiaibur, 30, 241 jt, 54 
Kislr b. aI-Uuct«n9 ir, 6 
KiAftrla. 66 

Koah. K6h, 18, 239. 240, ISO, 362. 
370. $0$, 304, 56, 60. 76. 106; 
—Arlc of, 304,106; — of, 

303.105 

No^hr.boafi^, 168,(99] 

Ibn Nuf^l, fdwC, 34 
Huh, w« ^oah. 

Ku^&n b. Akh! lao&’il b. an* 
^^u'm&n, dd% 84, 86 
— b. Mbd. Abu Ranllb. aU 
Tamlnl. (d. 368/074). 

6. II. Id. 16. 18.10. 28, 38, 37, 
61, 63. 63. 66. 07-I02, 104, 
106>109. Ill, 115. 116. 119, 
120. 131. laO, 141, HI. 224n, 
228n, 231n, 313o, (135] 
Httfobd'B dignitaRW, 276,276 
Rurdat^yot, 267, 272; cf. ma^rtyal. 
on.3/0ru'I.atrtMl, 62 
KOru'MdA. 74 
Nuaa^ri bdiafi*, S34ii 
Kii^aTTla, 147: cf. Alawitee. 
KuvayrT, biaterian, 46, 49.78 
OboUa, port, 7ln 

Onayyada, 107,110,114,115,117 
*‘Oae deck and oo» Aaphard”. 
Fatiald ideal, 115. 118. 119, 
181& 

Oroatea, rivar, 77n 
Palaetine, FiUa(In, q.T., 166. [97] 
Palmyra, Tadmur, q.T., 178, 179, 
181. [102.105) 

Papacy,133, 136 

Perma, 10. 2ln, 44, 48, 49, 67, 70. 
140. 147, 158; —;««*«» of, iln; 
— South —, 49; —SW, 70; — 
Wwtam, 19, 44 
Per«an Gulf. 

^ '^influaacea'* in LsnaiUsm. 
186 

— natiocaliatie raovemant. 
)2an 

Patna (7), Butma, q .9^ ^ Elari {T). 

312. >12 
Plato. 135 

Frayara, woterio (for Satuiday), by 
abMditr, quotM, 246,56 
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preloogatioQ of tb« Lwt Dsy, for 
(ih« asks of Cha Mobdl^ 114 
Pkletoy, iila 
Pytba^rM, 16 

{Ch« Catbor or tbe 
tea i;. 141.163. IM.q. 26 
Ibo •I'Qaddte, ii, 94, 104, U7q; 

«M '^»du*i46h b> Ukyzaud. 

OMl Nu'mizi. tee under Ka'mto b, 

iD}d. 

Ibnal-Qiuilat. 'Abda’I-lSb, Agblfrbid 

official, 221 . [ 133 ] 

QUinyya. 76 

al.^ahr«m&D. MO Ab« Ya'q&b. 
gt'ide, in tiio trO(m of Abu 'Abdll* 
J&b adi^i. S16. 21 d 

(goaerally), 4lzk, 60, 61,101, 
lOe. lOTtt. 110. 11 On, 232. S30. 
340. 24$. 2441). 246. 247. 53; 
—os^plained. lOlo; — al^’imnat 
mtn-Av. 34*25; —JlMuhanmad. 
7. 31; ^»un*nl. 3. 5, 14, 29; 
mmifidad^diima, 6i — C4*t»M<* 
•nd. 7 

al-Qi'im W-omn’l-ltU, Abul^QAaio) 
ia<i b. 'Abdil-Ah, Fatunid 
caliph [S22-$S4/034<^6). 13. 

20,31.33.45. 50. 61, 53. 54. 57. 
5$, 61. $6, 101. 144. 146. 161- 
164n. 104n. 136. 187. 180-102. 
196, 107. 109. lOd, 304. 307. 
$06. 212. 214. 215, 217. 219. 
320, 223. 224-226. 229, 220. 
26»-26^n, 272, 278o, 303n. 

207q. 30»a. (109-113. 114. Xl6, 
1]?. 130. 133. 135-133]. 40. 41. 
44,45,66-73.78-60; —iacama* 
tUm ^ tba iMty (Dniaa idea). 
146; — mother o£ 40, 44, 186, 
[108]; -^aaina, rec»l. 'Abdn'r. 
Rabniln. 60; — not lha eon of 
aUUahdl. 2$*34: — son of ‘AH. 
tbe Jovrih coocaalad Imam. 
67; — his wife, XTmra Habib, 44, 
189. [1101 

6)*i1f ifr m ^<*ol t 306,11, 

fl3lj 

ol.Od'mu'l iuU. 24$. 54 
— 283.47 

yawflriV-fiydmo. 246.56 
Qarafa, 80n 

Qaiiiiu^, ^rmatuns. real. 70.&. 

86; euppoeed bo be. (96.106] 
Qanna^. Hamd&n, 47-60, 69. 182 
^nBa^l, ueed m ao abusive term 
in lenaaiii vorke. 70 d 


^•Qarmafi •• AbC Hahsal. a,v 
177-181, 188-100. [103, 104- 
106. 109-111] 

Qarmatian ^ l^arijita. 188 

— brotben, som of Zak- 
ruya, q.v,, 47.62, 59 
Qarmabians, Oartoita. 6^70, 86, 
87. 170b. $78 

— of Babrayn. 4$, 69 b, 
70.147 

**Qaniiatiaaa". supposed to be, 88, 
40. 43, 44, 45, 47, 88, 71. 72, 
81-87, 89-92, 166tt, 187. 170o 
173, 174n, \77ii, ISCn, 187n 
19Szi 

Qajrels b. ir-fffihm 4l*AI}m!, officer 
176. [ICIJ 

Qar^ya’. C^nsaaiiun, 84 d. 86, 181, 

Q&un, river. l67o 
al-Qar«4aa. village, 84 
Qaijatu'e-eayl, village. 276 .q, [103] 
Abu'l-Qisim b. T’l^nnin. 183, 

202n, [106] 

— — (al-QuBayn) b. al. 
.Farab. Iba ^aw^tab. q.v.. 

Uansuru’l.yaaian, q.v., 
37. IOC. 107. 206. 211,334> 225. 
[115,131,133.1251.40.41 

— — — al-Q4'ixn,q.v,.50, 

, 164,172.183, [97, lOI. 107.111, 

126-128] 

— b. al'Huetaosir, cf. 
ai-UusU*i1. 38 

— — b. al-Mubtalibt, 309, 

211,[133-136] 

— _ — Tahyi <q.v.> b. Zak- 

ruya. sumamad ^*8baykh**. 
q.v., or 84]ubu’D*nSqa. q.v,, 
77. 168. 165-169. [96-98] 

Q&fiyTUO. a mistake for P&tomiy. 
yun, 80n. 160, 168. 170-171, 
181, (97, 99]; —dd'le of. 166; 

— of. [99-101, 105] 
QastHiyys, provmca 1 b N. Africa. 

162. L98, 201. 327, fl06. 116. 
119). 43. 43 

QatAda, idul, 64.100, 9, 24 
114 

Qavraffan. Cown. 6. 108. 300. 302, 
fOSn, 305.307.330. 333. 226.261. 
262 b. [116-119, 121, 122, 131, 
132], 33. 43. 68; —gate, in 
Eaqqlda. 201 

Qumsartn, district in STrie, 806. 
108 
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final, 346, 57 

Ot«umo<> iOln; — great, 243.55; 
— Aoeumction, i4i, 56 
S4, 55 

(iiyamata « ^intvieJ ranke, 248,56 
^‘y. 134 

pimv4. "ahirtA’% aianifoetations of 
Uie Imamat, 355, M 
Quravah, Qarayehitoe, 100, 261,24. 
26. 30. 61 

QuM BaliirdcD, disthct, 76 
QutfAJiWna. towo, 33 
QiiSMrainiTya. CcmstaDbiaople, q.v., 
(110,130, iUfl, 3I2a},6. 7. 12. 
111.112 

Qii^b Surh&npurt, autbor (mkI ai/ 
xviij c.), 14 

R. ar-Raid 'oU'n-lftuaifH {Drate), 
iGOn 

afauriMcae of 7 mMr> *Abdu’l> 
•J&b b. 7d]>d b. lam., 00,83,342. 
245. eto. 
fU4«4. bUI.288 
rMfft. 201. [118] 

K. 10 

RaoaJa, (own id Palestine, 70, 00, 
07, 166,D, 167, 168, 172. lOI, 
102, 104,n, [07-101, 106. 112, 
113] 

Aaqqa, town in Upp&r Meso]>et., 01, 
101, I87a, [05] 

fUqqMa, town. K.W. .Africa. IS, 
154, 190, SOI, 206, 307. 200. 
215 d, 332. 251, [107. Ill, 113. 
121-123. 152,133], 68 

■nfa. 4. 88. 86,n. 35, 40. 45, 
360-258, 60, 61,66 
ar»B>ihld, HArOn, Abbaaid caliph 
(170-193/785-800}, 240,a, 248.1). 
S97n.63 

E. Baaddtu't-buRm, 117n 
ra'jf, vW, 124 
Ibn BaaelcD, or RiadiD, 74, 127, 16R 
rahgioD (<Ba, q.v.) of Abraharo and 
Mabannad, 118 
— of the Maaiaoa, 7 7a, 128 
Hanaiaaaoca, ISf 

reatoration ctf piety, aH-Shi'ila ideal, 
104 

''revolutionary apirii of Zanailiam, 
134 

ar>Ili45 « 'AH b. )duB& b. Ja'far, 
33. 227n. (35S}. 282,o, 264-2S6. 
32. 50, (61, 68. 69); — ■ Mua. 
382m 


K. ar~R^l, hy Kaa)i!, 188 
K. ar.RryOd. 138 
Ibn KiaSiB, aee fbo Raadia. 
Romen Catholic Church, 133 
Kiidbar, district in N. Persia, 73 
rnf^u's^dAtr, 40 

ar>Pukn na'l-Maqaa), 5eyna—,30 
Rum. a^—,26; — Ooiad—,311, 
312n, 110-112; —^(mof, 21 d; 

— »>wffi6of,4, 6 

Ruml, [122] 

Ruaite. MaTi, SO, SI 
ar’rtU^Mu'tSoUaliyya, 62 
SabA, town, 2M, 97 
Mbsaiysio, veil 7 ISTn 

"#6M' Inem. or Qa'iin. 

0$ 

a«>56diq. »et Ja'far b. Ubd. 

AbO 9adiq, rdwC, 120.12 
Sa'duD b. Da'laj, leader of bonu 

Uilik, 166. [97] 
a«.9af&, hill in Hekka. 107,13 
9af«&n al,JaauBU, rdici. lOl, 30 

— b, Y&hy3, rda», )88n 
9&l:)iba'J.mi. «r. Abu Meheu), 61 

— 'B>nliqa, ef. Yahyi b. Zak* 
ru^ 50. 70ik 77 

— T*rutba, bigh dignitary, 154s 

— ’eli-ehama, of. Abu MajiauJ, 
44. 5), 7(n, 82,8$, 87. lA8n 

— ’z-samin, Mairla,nA, the 4>tih 
cone. Zoian7 66 

Sa id. 88, 59. 307n, 306a; — a/- 
•midafjab bt'I'AfsAA, 37; — a 
Mbd b. Abmad b. 'Abdil-lAh, 
q.v.; — « 8a'ldu14Chayr, q.v. 
8a*!d b. Abinad « abMabdl, q.v. 
(Druaeidea), IbOn; — ■ Seventh 
Nafi^ (Druse idea], 151n; — « 
Mbd b. AbzDad. 150& 

Abu Sa'Td, Qarioatiaa leader, 34n 
— — al-Qadhan, nhef, 108, 

Sa’tdu'I.Kliayr M Mbd h. Abroad 
b. 'Abdj'l lAb, 81,37. 42, 57,152, 
253. [95]. 38. 66; a o^^uloqqab 
36;—usurpe Ima^t. 

162, [96] 

Sa'Sd b. al-HuByyib, rdiri, 100, 24 
Abfi-SaldTe, came for the Qama* 

tiana of Babrayn, 70 
Ibn Sal Am, or Mhd b. SalAm, 108, 
18, {131,16.16) 

Abu Salaua, dd'l, 157, [93] 
Salniciyya, town in Byria, 10, 80. 
81, 34-10, 42, 44, 47-49, 67-61, 
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08. 73. rt, 78. 80. 82, 83. 80. 80. 
88. dO. 83. 183.108-102. lM-187. 
170-170. IT^-ISS. ]84r-190, 163. 
160. 198. 21$, 900n, [94-98. 
1(KM03. iO»-ll3. 114.116. 139. 
183] 

S«lhsb. TUiAg* Mar Salazmyyft. 160. 

Sllih b, UbO. Kaslumica in SaJa* 
wiyy. 178. [lOi} 

Saljui^ 84ln 
SakD&{f). 300.107 

galrs*. Umm*. 100 

sd*F6reI. 110. 117,a, 116, 
189a. 883.B, 234.0. 804.a. 807- 
271, 4, 6. 24. 47. 63, 73-77; 

— irmbolbad by bamala, 254; 

— - Sabal. 254.11 

Salaal— SalmOo. 2S4.a;—al>fcorifn. 

63; — SalMliyj'a. rufOo. 63 
6&m. S«n. 270. 70 
i4.$a9nii>3l. Y^yi b. al-Uabdl. 34n 
Saivarqaiid. 241a 
StCMf ri. Cown. 84, 89 
$Mn&l4(7). 198. [216] 

9ia\t. Imam. 20B, $78. 293. 808. 
»tc., 76,104, eto> 

$aa'4. maUk 226n, 2BS, 65 

Otandal, ilava of ^.U^iil. 207 , 208, 
814, 216. 217. 218. [122.127-130] 
9aab&ja.pravif)o«,(131); —/obal—. 

ri31j; — al-mwifiUA. 219. [136]; 

— a2.fln**Hfl»tn. 218. {>36} 
$aqlUba. Slavs.of. 21 a 
Saqli, elava nomao, 287. 91 
K, Sari'in'fuSiioili'. 18 
8aci<^to«B. 300. {117] 

Satpaoth, 48n 

Saw4d of *lrig, 191 
SavlU (7).—namsor Utlal 278.0. 
79,80 

Sm, Sim, 270, 76 
M. 8hhb, 270,56.76 
a«b-6ba'bl. fdtfl. 119, 120. 6.16 
SbabGa (t), or Shayua (7), towa, 
lOO.a. [94] 

aah-SblUr, sumaam of b, 

IfmiTI. 80 

Abu Sbalachlaftb Abtiiad b. Ubd 
b. ^Abd^lib. 46a 
Shim. Syria, q.v.. {%]. 16, 30, 68. 
87. 93. 97. 108.112;— 

30; —Shiaiit. 312.109.113 
Shim! « localUmaiAh. Ill 

suniama of al* 

•Mabd!. 38 


K. Shar^u’l-aUibir, 18.13a. 14, 

80, 47, 50a 61, 97,n, ISt, I80n. 
810D, 228o. 237c. 806n. 318 q. 
^ Mxt of as estraofc, 1-34 
aAort'otom « tonsil coo <a*t^ {Druse 
idM 0^, 149 

Sbajlk b. 'Ab4il>lib. rdiH, 121. 26 
Shayba, ioiMl—. 107a 
'•aah-Shaykh‘',60.77,8i,92, 68;^ 
of. unisr AbO'l.Qi^m, SS^bu'n* 
.06^. Yahyi b. Takruja. 
8hayun(I],9hBbua(7), 160 a [94] 
Shl^t - InuLilm, 189. [96], 48-51; 
— 84; — «M*ate-nd. 

{102]; cf. Shi'ltaa. 

Shl'I. ShiHM {- Ifimai^), 174, 802. 
206, 286, 836. 299. 802, [121] 
—all tha—,279,280 
Slu'lta rigin^ 87 
ShiXD'un. SixocD. 270.76 
*‘abirM’\ gvmii. i.a.manifaatatIon8 
of laiUDi. 256. 64 
Shlth, Seth, 270. 56, 76 
Shu'ayb. 803. J04 
K~ asn«,3Au*n0sw’|**<tttr<t, 16 
Shustar, tava, I57n 
Sicily, 21& 

9^, 289, 52 

Sijiiffi&aa. tawn in W. Africa, 7, 
79, 87. 182, 188, 196. 168^, 
102-206. 207. 209. 8II, 212, 210, 
221, 227, 228. 269. 261. 308. 
[106. 107. 114, 116, 118. 119, 
bl-135. 138. 132]. 31-38. 37. 
40.42-44.66, 68.109 

epietle, of al-Uu'iaz to tba 
dS'l ot Siod, 270,140 
fiimoo, Shiffl'un. 270.76 
Si&d, or Sindh, dd'i of. 27&. 140; 

—yasircof, IIq 
$ir&f, port o& Farsiaa Qolf. 70 
sifol (« exampla) of *A1J, 106,3 
K. Slrod ibn ^oisaAab. aaa K, 
Sini Uartfiri’UTatnan, 

S. SinU «7aVbr ai^^^ib, 7. 8,10- 
12, 92a. 37. 88. 40-42. 44, 46. 
61. 62. 700. 79. 80. 91. 164n. 
106o. 107a. I76n, U2n. 224- 
2270, 231o. 248a. 308&; —full 
taxi of. {107-133); —traoslacod.' 
184-228 

£, Sim Javdkor, 11,18.41n, 164n. 

264a, 2660, 290. 278 q 
K. Sim UakrOri'UYojfUtr^ or /ba 
SatwAob, 38. 87. 47. 60,‘ 74. 94, 
illn. 36 
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K. (U'Shvtu'l-miute^iina (DnB«)» 
ISln 

tC. Slrat UftSdh JovdAar, bm K. 8- 
Jsiodhar. 

o4-tvnt>'l-*naktumy 54 
i&n MAa " (6b« pnmmd Utmi&t), 
»$.a 

Moro^a, m< Sulsyin&n, 
fipic* Viniais, i^unfricia, coocMIft- 
tiott «f ZodiM, 512, lt2 
$ijbk. Of Subuic ftd-DftfUml, 
M-SoUm. AbbftsUi o&ial, 8D, 
Bl, 137a 
SodAQ, Hi, 69 

9ufl,-Abu ‘Abdn.l&h aab.SU‘1, 

206. tmj 

8uJ>&n Ath.thB«rI, rAef, 68. 7 
Sufyiat. Mwiifch. 111 
SulAyttte. 8ok«aoa. 224, 16, 97, 
28 (—of, 16;—winter 
of, 16 

9u*luk. Abu A^TDOd, elovB. ISO, 
100, [110,153] 
aiuDBq.yotel ^ 169, [94] 

SumBoA, TiUk^e, l69n 

5m6(4io, 6pic* Virgiaif. q.7. 

SurbOf (^Subribt) b. Ruatem, 
44't, 24 

Siriyy%, 206.108 

Syri», cf. Sh&m, 2 In, 8 In, 3i,n, 

88. 42, 71-74. 77.n, 80, 8J, 27, 

89. 116, 182, 147. 164, lOto, 
166n, 261. 225. 298. 284, 206 a, 
806. 810a, 812i^iM‘i of, 140. 
149: —dM«rtof. 182 

TabM>7y4» Tib«ri^ toi«a, 166a, 
181, 182, till. 1131: —45*1 of, 

191,[1111 

TabonatAn, pMvtae«. 120,13 
Cateilu*«A,«A^'«>, [118) 

Tobies of UcMe, 180 
Tadaar, Patmyro, q.T.j — Se^^iyat 
of. 178. (IQi^ 

180 

38 

fatfbdOiA, 84 Sa, 96 
TBhart. tovn. N.W. Amea, 220, 
[181] 

'Jui/. eaabier, woaedft, undor al* 
'Asis. 208, [119) 

Abu Tlbir, Oanaatiao leader, 142 
T&biride. dyaeety io Kboreeeo, 
24 la 

TBbuaa. village la K. Afrioa, 7, 
197. 226. [106. 1151.41 
AtO TBUb, 834. 49 


T8)i^u. 4i»rkt> 48, 7$, 132 
Iba Tilut al-Quraebl, peetender, 58 
TaraSia b. MuArik al.Asj&nt an- 
•Ki'iU, Abu ZiU. offitiaU 200, 

. [133] 

or a$.9an^iB>. YabyA 
b, al Mabdr, 34a 
•*Tamaoia ”, eee Taskna*. 

Tanlm ad.Darl, rdvf, 124,16 
Taoma* s Tamaaia oa modem 
T 84.0 
tatutffur, 186 

£. tfo’l*muWAdf, 

Ifl. 46,148 

M'Taqt. surname of Abmad b. 

‘Ab^’i'IBb. Inam. q.v., 31 
ta^iiVa. 229. 289, 289, 297, 93, 93. 
etc. 

XaribuIusu’l'Qbarb, Trjpob m N. 
Africa, 63. 192, 195, 197, 298. 
226, [106. 114, 1J6), 34, 42; 

— 'eh-Shim, la Syria, 166 a* [07] 
Tartus. tewa in Syria, 169 b 
iatkavyu', 101 

fatfUU.247, 5? 
lafAtf, ijiotv't., 296.98 
ta‘HlU7.S7 

fttud’ifu'l-Ua/uii (—fbllonen of), 
171. 805. [100,121] 
ta’Kft. 138, 299, 800. etc.; — com¬ 
part »itb etc., 124 
if. Ta'v>Uu‘*-aiUi, 131. 299 
at Tawrit. Tonb, 121, 231, 234, 
16.26,31.81,80 
ta'yid. 270.293,97. oadpsMim. 
at-Tfryyib. Imam. 20-28. 246. 57 
^yyib, tutor {ai‘IM4^)‘ alave of 
ftlUabdl, 172. 182. 139, 101, 192. 
197. 208. 214. 215. 317>2l0, 
[101, 106. 110-113, 116, 122, 
123, 126, 129,130]: — ccigually 
called Burkin, 1640.189, [tlO) 
TetlAfcr, 160a 

"Mm^rary Imom", cxplaioed, 

Th&bit. hiatoriao, 93 

— ftfiri 7 101,31 
theceraUe Alkl elate, ideal of 

leatailiiia. 185 
Tiberiae. 4et TAbariyya. 

Toiab, #<« Tawrfit. 

Tnaity, 136 
Tripoli. ««e T^ribulua. 

_ oi Tugbt**bl — b. SvO. 
gOT. of Syria, 81. 166.0, 160, 
[98. 99] 
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K. Tuyaiti'l’qvlAb. 7 
TtwM.iliti, iOi. 109 
^'Tiirk", lOTOmor of SalamiyTik, 
of. Subif. 60, 80, J87-1M, 

(109-llt] 

Tnrfcay. Ul. 160a 
Tort*, 117,118, 128, 4, 6i — joafro 
«f. Sin 

TiMl'a Lisfc, lB8,n 

Toa*r, town in K.W. Afrion, 188, 
SOI. SOS, (116,118,119] 
‘Ubavda'l'lih, tliQ nnoia of al> 
•iObd!, 67 

_ _ «w of ^Abdu'i-Ub 

b. Maymfin al'Qadd&bi HO 
Ubnyj b. Eo'b, SM.n. 97 

^ ABhbiyya, villngo 
near SoJamiyya, 86,179, flOSj 
'Ulayt b. b. 'Adi b. JaaSb, 

htmu—. (78, 80, 81), 01. (166n} 
•|.*U1y&na. 84. n6n 
'Uniar, oabph, l48, 200, 102 
S. ‘Vtfidatu’f-fdUb, 98. S42b, 276n, 
S82n. 2870, dOOn 

Untm 'AU, 172, (101], th» same aa 
tbs next one I 

— ^ al'Qahnmina, wife of a 
Ohrietiaa alavo, 186, 180, [lOS, 
110 ] 

— Sabib, wifa of al-QS’im, 
—• Abl'l'Hoaayn. of 

bheddiof^srpt, 124,(113] 

^ jA'lar, S06,107 
K. Ovtmu'l-ttiab. llTc, 187ji. 147. 

884n. S56n. S54n. 266n 
«nmij*l Vahdl, 182 , ( 110 ] 

mn]Du*)<Q6*ia), M, 186,(108] 
jJuoR. SAliip btfif lOiftiiq, 306,107 
— Saltta. a« a rdirt, 34 
Qsole of al-flfahdl, q.v.. aona of, 
44,186, (97] 

Urok, in 5. Uaeopot., I72n 
‘ttfhr tax, 200, [IS] 

'DatAdb Javdbar, aea Javdbar. 
'CrUuD&n, oi^b. 110,148, 6 

— b. teilfc banO—, 172, 

[ 100 ] 

£. ‘Uyinu'l-aifibSf. 4. 10, 19. 14, 
S4, 2711. 20. $2. 86. 40. 42, 76, 
S4Qzi, 24111. 242a. 266 b, 27to, 
S7711. 207n 

"Tail*' and "door”. tM bdb, 
g.T., 268. 267; — gnataai. 264, 


wiafoo of Jbbir b. 'Abdll^lUi ^ 
•AnaSrl, 266 4439. 
vod'a miaion, 284.86 

va'dtt'l-Ufi. 20 

WAR'oi, 268, (98], et«.; «« 

cmSjuU, 266 

al'Wafl, aumame of Tmam fsna'fl 
b. Ja'far, 80 

woiy, aa ascplainad by al^iu'iaa 
m. 51 

Wald* b. al-J4rTSb><‘0u$, 120.7 
wa2adu’l''^dM«. ■ Abbaaid ttlipb 
(112], 84,87 
tealod *AJt. 24,26 

— — Za7iul**4bidlB«Mab- 
df.26 

— ntima, 260. 262, 6, 18, 34, 
28.67 

tMiladw^f'^uasyn •• Imam, 32 

’IJdahdT, irndiw vHn—, 4, 
6,16,17.20. 27. 29 
«MtB 'aAdfl-imtfWfflSn, 36 
fVatiiryu’l-a'immol tPc’l-IviAfrua «m 
m’d-do'ioof» 

Propbot, 4 
(Ki%ya7>cm7,81,61 
«Mf%riru’l*'oar, S40, 89 
toaliyyu'Md^» Inam, S68, S$8, 
93; — *1 al Qi’iffi, 66,70 
w<oKyyv7-6oM, 61 
woMyyv-Au ^ a1*Mab<lT, 33 
unl^iyA ai-fTtan^iha U-jeuitrati^ 
(ie. Taman), 37 

ipi^a. or tfttqfiifw aeota, 40. 67, 70 
Win, towa in W. Africa, 160, {llOJ 
al-Warq, dieiriot in Cnpar MMonoi.. 
179,(106] 

aJ<War^\ ancient UnJr, 170 b 
W aalf b. SawArtagln, 78 
wife of a]*Q6,*im, cm 'Umm 
WttUtu'l-c^, 260,60 
Yaliudl,4{ — fninoAl iZVidmur, axe> 
coiiow, [102] 

VabyA b. 'Ab^’l-Ub h. Kbd {b. 
I8m6*n t). 92fi 

» b. i^-ldabdl af-Jamim! er 
a^^am&m!, 84n, 78 

— b. Idbd b, Sal&m, fdwt. 116, 
36.39 

b. 8al6m. 110 

— the "Sh^kb”, «m T. b. 
Zakruya. 

— , Abu Zakanyb, b. a]«MabdI 
a^-TamAmt or aa-8aca8mt, 84 b, 

78 7 
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Yahyi b. ZAkru^a {Zakari^ft b. al< 
•Habd!). 47, 60, 77. 78. 80. 88. 
8d. 81. 8Z. 88: —cf. AbuU- 
Qiatffl, S?va;rkli. 

Yijt^ wa M&iOj. Qo| acd Uagog. 

Yaman, 18. 16. 18^ 81. 24. 31, 
38, 37, 38, 41,D, 47, 52, 57. 71. 
73, 74. 84, U8. 124. I|2. 148. 
188. 180. 184-186,286, 311. 224. 
22R.n. 260. |03. 387. [93. 111. 
113-115. 121. mj. 34. 37. 40. 
41.45.47.10$. 100: — daW in, 

[115.121); [136] 

al-Yazoknl, kH:4l Metfab, 111. 48 
Ya'qub. JtMb, S77, 286, 308, 62, 
89.184 

Abu Ya'qtjb al-Qahram&a an* 
.Naar4Dl, slave, 189. 188, 181, 
182. 187. 203. 214, 216, 217-218, 
ri06, 110-112, 114, 122, 124, 
129, 1301 

. _ aa-StJd. ddi. 138 

o2«y3^(afv*l*Aa*nr4 6ym- 

boJic. 270. H 

yavmu'i^iifdmat, 17,52.54 
AbO VasUI, Me KukhliH b. Raydid. 
Yuaha* b. an*Kua, Joebua. 293. 270, 
270. 286. 280. 294. 286, 47. 74, 
32.94.97, 99, lOO 
Yusuf, 3<ieepb. 277. 297. 308. 32. 
99.104 

Yuffdf al-Qabramla. 182, [f04) 
Z3d4a, Mu4. 110, 118,24 
a8«94bir. fbthsid cakph (411- 
427/1031-1036). 28, SlOn, 311D 
sdAt' tea explained, 2 sqq. 
e3ar{'a< Mka, 67 

A. ai-ZS/iira /f ma'*ifotfd-d4H'l‘ 
•dMlffl, 7 

K. 2aAru’l«m4‘dnE, 4, 18. 17.n. 60, 
163 d, 154q. 130b. 383s. S4In, 
276n, 801n; —infhiaciced by the 
Ohdftihi’l-mawdfid. 22; — ahould 
it M pronouDcad ZttVv7*ma‘« 
'fef? 17n; — oktraet, taxt of. 
47-80: — translated, 882-874 


Abu Zabanyi, iccamatieB of the 
Deity (Druse). 146 
Zakafiyl b. al-UahdI. see ZahrOya 
b. Uahdclya, 

as-Zah!, eumaase of Imam Qxuiayn 
b. Ahraed. 81,86 

AbC Zafcl. Tam&at b. Mn*4nk al* 
•AsjAn! an>N3‘ilT. ofEeial, 209. 

[1233 

Zakruya b. Mahduya, ia. ZahahyS 
b. al'UahdJ. Abu Mbd or 
mOd, q.v., dd'f is Kfifa, 

84n. 4^ 60. 7<U78> 30, 68-83, 
ISSo; ~80D«in*lAV of, 74; — 
eons of, clairoins Imamat, 81, 
93 

sanddifo. herstica, 4, 4 
sandsfa, 1J7, 136 

oa-Zawra*. ^ahdad. q.T., 806, 307. 
107,186,112 

Zayd b. 'All Zaynj'h'ibidfn. 306, 

197(f) 

Zaydt prinriplee, 261 b 
Z aydTe, aeet. 146 

Zaynu'1>'3bidln. 'Alt b. ai-Queayc, 
q.v.. 54. SS. 101. 168. 266. 866.n. 
267, 64, 73 

Zayrf. or Ziri. 213, (126) 

Za^rida. dynasty in Tuoia (362- 
649/972-1149), 213n 
az«2lj. astronomical te.b)ea com* 
for al-Ma’mua, q.v., 268.D, 

Zikjoya, Zikrtvaih, 77& 

K.azZina, 133 

(Zinj), Ke^ee. isatirrecttoa of. 72 
ZTiI, Me ZayrT. 

Ziyid, bonu^. 166, [97] 

— b. BaalisbAr. rdu*(. 24 
Zty&datul>lAh (HI), Aizhlabid nler. 
I98.n, 201, 211, 221. 226, 227. 
[114,124.132]. 34.42-44 

ZoTcaeter. 136 

Zoroaethaiui. 165 • 

Zubayda, wife of HAnin ar*Baebtd. 
<397 q 
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TEXTS 


(Separate Arabic paginatioo.) 


Errata an tht Rerarst. 



£BRATA 


Page luM last but ana: last word m 

— 8, last line! read 

— 9, sixth line: read oU 

>- So, third line; read 

— 28, third line from the bottom: reed fbr 

— 24, third line from the top: teed 

— „ fifth .. „ „ S>t/ 

~ 87, third line from the boteom: read 

— 80 , top line: reed jf for J/s. 

— 88, second Mae from Che bottom: reed 

— 40, third tios from the top: read a (fnnimo over Jai 

— 81 , sixth line from the top: read last word 

— 62 , top line: reed tor ^ 

— 68, eighth line: cancel the rsfarenee to Cor, L3CXJI, 86. 

— 78, tenth Uoe: cancel ( ? 4 J) 

— last line: reed Sj for 

— 86, seoond Mae: read for and for OU^ 

— ., twelfth line: reed ^ 1 —• j for Ja^ 

— 68, seventh line: put a'l j into square breobets. 

— ,. eighth line: cancel the initia] j* 

— 88. fifth lina: read ^ for ^ 

— 108 , eleventh line: read *rj^ 

—109, fifth line: read ^ for 












































































































































r vW ^ 

kSO>*i;jl ^ k— 1J iiii;rt.-d>y I Jlr# 4^' 

••f^J I U5 A«\JI fivi^llcj il^\ 


j) •ii UiJl ^ 1j cbUai^ i^\ 







j I U U ^ 1# ^ t ^ Jp; jJ,,/*:^ U LZ> 

- i I ? 

^i^UaSuIxP^CxO^ ^ *2 ' 

^«^4jioi-»j^ 

' rt'*^ip ^ irth 

> ✓ > 


Jc'2j;'S!)j|^U^i 'j*!^ 


^U-4 L^ti^l>i^^)L5^^jl>^lLj(lfr^ 


I -^f £' \y5ii»i U 

— ' ' '' 

^ ^i »faX>/m^<>JikA»g» ■* Ul» / 

W* <^-r:^ U ^ 

' > ^ 

I y Uj ^ ll> r ^ 1^ Sj ip U- 

i^le^ A)y 
^i'ji 





» UuJ^ (A> 

1 cj>-s; S>-«3, ipi 5 AJ^'i^^cXpJ Is •y! 

o iA4-^ < ^Jl ^.h^h ^ 

^ 'ill i aS iuA«> A5yii Uo 

ot^U^ 

< U \i}fj 

I 

oL' ^ y 0 y 

J>> 



k,—>li^ \^\ J *v^ Aj ic»icfj,^fe I 

cb**» <ij Uj jUi 


wwi-ii 3[>^ ^ i>> y (i^) J^'Li 

^>h 




^ Ly ^ A^“i 



V 


^%\j^j^j^\j)\»S^^j ^ 43 fuiexi^p^1 Jj l^’ 

/ J*5U:^! J ij^ IP 

j ^1^*1 ^ yi ^i^lT 

' V J cUi a:^j<^ U^fecroOyfr*c- j 

✓ 

^T^iZ-O I !j) <»y ‘‘^•*^-> <' • > 


42 f^*jiLi»^ * J>^ J' U^ c M > 

dboi ' *s*^ c?lfe J4^LJ 5 







i>^y i)^ 

L* (^/^^ILaj i 0 ^ f*.y? i>'^'>^li CK 

J|^!5i«CiJa;k-iJ UfT^ljSJ W 

d5l J>-v Jj f 

^ ^ cf. 

cK*] ^ jUJ^ii Jtf^UUcXH> ^♦J- 



i^l/k^ CJ U-fcU 

4-i»c;^<Uijt?/flt^ii?-^c’:-i (I r) 

' £r^ •>^-?‘M^y*iO 

'*- (I r) 

' UlJ^i?yrO^ lil^;,^5Jl iUj Owi) 

^ U^l:> 1 ^ I 

U»L.*J|),^U a) wI^^ ' J>y ilij • U-<^^;-e-Jy^ 

VL- fcLtP ^2r^ 'cr' wJjOi i:^Ji^ir 


^5*6^ J 1 j 431 ]• Ot*> 

/ 4J Ll» 4^^^ 4p.«L<j 
t^j.UlAJ\t4-Ly»4.#U^l|»l>LJ^^j4ilyKCi03i^ 
aJ I ^ 1.*- I 4.*»iJ^),A^4j L <Li^^ r 



jy i/^fjAj u^tjy b^ iIa»^ uby * 


IstrUft^^^ ly ^ •-^ yji5 1 J j>j 

bf ^ t^Slt Lj I^:^ 
^JUj ai k I *w < ^ ^ ici>L*^c^ ^ 

{Jl^ JLibj^t 

flij;j^lt^\:) 1^ <.iU vW Ud l^Ufb <--4/^^ 

<y«i. a/^ li> ^ 

j ij-iw j^jj ^ u 

0 ^iU -(u^yy < f^c'' 






^<Jl?--*t)r^OjJ<5il i«L^1 

^ 1 ia) J>t U^ 

I ^ ^ 


(f.; 



U iMuyjy*^' I J^-i^ 

*LJ ^»UJ c/u ^ 


fA.y ^ jijo^ I\Jj^j^j 







JV 


OrtPi^O ^ ^ ^ ***iii^v 

jji ^0,^\J^<i^ JC^ 

U^cA>*^ J^j 

O LiP»<^J i iXui aKI^C^J ^ <2 ^ 

A^-> 

i iwJ 1 *^c^»jU-^|jc^ 1^4/J 

0^1* i ^ ^ #UJ[:/* AjL-5ly 

' ^bWu-ij j.-^ju <iil^53»^i 

a:.^*!^)^ s~^j^ 

i jL»o J Ij iXl^ <-1^ < o L^ 



‘ ^ i>U!^ 

sty LJ 

i:- LJ U i fL£)!J^^u;t5f^i^A>-> < ^ ^ 

iJ.-^U*l^i>'frc^^try^ ^ LjU* »cvly 

4^ Vl J>;^0/t,^jl> 

!x*-^>^^}:;^>l^^|A-'(y.v».*^^ < ri' > 

. .. ^ ^9 I 




1 


n 


IkL'Jj 1 • ‘ M 

V jLaP^y^dil 

iJ Ij fii tVlJ fj5)i 

Jcti#Jj5^^ { 

* u^t* ^J^ Jfw 

5^^^Jli9^lW-'4Ll»bl^«C»l^^^kl^ 4^ 1 9jw^i*2fljU. 

. ■ ^ <*^L< 'C\yt^ ^l«5!^^laij 

ip]j (Jj IA^ 1LI]^ f ^L*^5[)0^'4^ 0^^ 



r- 


a ! J i b^ij I jLfiUll aSI 

J JU Jjl^ 4j c, ^1,4^], 

^ 14 i J li>-*\^Alu--b ir^ -*J 


I J 1* ^ i W ^CJ'.^^ijA:/!? (’' ^ > 

<4M i-* cH c5S^ ^<^1 •Kl 

[jl [»f 4!;ii I«U;j t>4l»4y »iri? 

Usj I AJaai-' ^JjIj\} U f Ijl 

C) I l^^^t t4^tc4«)a2u]^« 



J l^hj ^ ft*^J 

*J0i5> ^ ^ ^ *>^1^ 

I qvilJli^ U)\y l> <l^.>y^bj(<yi)o ^ ^ 

i^^li 

J M 

1 «& ^\jjijt> irr) 



rr 


^bi^JIJ Ai-^1 ) 1^ 


< ciyJ ^ 1^ ^* Iii4^ci0 

li-^ Ujf 5 ) 14^^ t jAl 4iU J silij^iWJ^ 

•J^ *1 \ ^ w--iJ|)^ij i^<^i)«^l itJL>3l 1 

4AJj^<^til^A.Ll^U^i />j^U^ci)>bg^hW»<*jJ»jl» t 

Jff^ ^ all) Ijt^ 

gjiftJ li 4j fj, 5 L-l c) L^J ikj c r •) 

i^^*ii,l}i^)jKi^*^^ft^^ 4-iD^ (n) 





''i^lfi0^jyJi:j'^jj)y^ LJl^. J \x) 1^ 

^ ^ Uj f ^i> 

y^,(' » r-'f iT'^t'l-f.l^A'" n - 

i^yjvy 

U ^ (r V) 

^ L^ w^lj^^Cj^jJ^lkJ LjjtO<jJl*y^4;))^ A^J>; 

L^IU!^ ^jji^ 

«wi^l;lcj^ 



< f? <ill li k:rlij W^ 

CriA;^ ' (/t3^ 

VjjJ.1 aJ» 1» yi^cAiM:^ 


JIUUi^|b 

r Jll JiJ^4> Jh?!;/^ 





^luU^* ^.^,4S*^«it»lI^ if.) 

\ ljtl» ^ 4 b>ltj I9 144-^ 

LUg^l^ ^ 


O 







,...,f.-r ^.j 


CjIt L- 4S 



'c^^y^ir Jj Jifi *40.' ( n > 

Ji Apti 
I AlSUait 



li!y>j Jlj a; fj* ’ 


• i;^cJy#«U> bbWji5 p * 

g> LJ U^ Jj ItiUoT 


('.•*jj'4*)jl^.U' ^kj^ro c »**) 


nr.//l>|^ {ft L^\ : .lltf bi ^ JU J 

ij^,dM''o^\A^^‘:L^^li^^ > 

J J 1> t Jij<c 

Vj^-y^ Jlii 

J^iis /t WjyU^Aj 

*1* WJyj i 4.jj^ lj^< U i _^j 


<Ji Ik^l li 

• «lX^ UU« Jl4> i^J If*" 

Ui«|<Vt^ I cfj^ ^ 

(Jjlju^ijilYlJiji Jlj4ifj^!A-4^ <t*« > 


J!>*J^ »lty Ji[^1j.. • 



vXJ lU-LiDj li^ 

^^Jl> 4;f^.i\4K> < i*H) 

vW C^ ^ k Jfy^ 

cj^iii>^.i>-Uj^^U5i!^ Ldig Uj u^i»-^ 

'<^A> 

Aljlli* ^4j5yjU 

JUi * UUU JJ iili I 

f^j ^*4 l-J^T^J ^ 451;l>i 

.4^31^ 

J!^ UV|^ t ij I u>y? f 

• t j , *_> m Lo j;[ I ^ii3it>o! ^ j^*{*^ <0^ 



rr 


'ii/-" ^ *i^j »v<^ I 

jg 4ii \Jfij 4 ^! 4.li” 

g^iuj 4 J I *.JU> f ^U> 

•j^ ^ lP^i> * ^ 

i iMj < 


t p4> U* 1(d) J 

cw Uj5 ijy <-i^Att ^ 


^ i:-Luk-i i^i jil d 

tJJj i^l-J|^) Ici ^ 



rr 


‘ U;^ J»u5^6> 

y \ l^lJ.«J,j^^ IJ/j *d>**l^ 

^J^ 1<^J) Jj t;vWy iiO> 

J <iMi» 

oA^ c>0^ •-Ji A. 

>SI 

5> J A>Uu;^)4^1|^JU> < cB A 

Us^ \j\j f L. 

i^tO:^J ij^ ^ W j 


y 1#; L-jU I.j^C^J^l> 


nJ^»^ \ Ji> 

j*Uj> 4] Lj S*ij dil^X AlliJiy; t j^I^Uj 

g^kil^UJJ li> ^ <CjO ^^.i *1 

1 ^ i^ji^c^c^tr* 14^ Jll^ f^a:*e 

;lft>) LK;rcU^ jiXi3^ 

^ 'i>^^ 


j-5, ^j>* ci> j <u>l o W [J1 

^«^lj ^ ^ 


t^.^! K>^ LjaUt r -»J^ 

JL^l^ L. 

^IJt3.aJ^-iiy5UO^^ 

<* IC^ tf^ ^.Jpwluljb^j 

l^JL^ U^Ll^l ^ 

/J^ i^ou 4.i^ i* w ^^i^<JU>4lJijy•t^UJiJ^ 4u^ 
Ul»|} ly Xa U^ \ 

\f-^ y y W1 

*,> \a^\ L' <.^l>l4bl jJ>1U ^ i *^.>4^ 
^U) IJ Uj^*b! sili jrf o d:i^U»lj4?dll j 

4i^\ ij UiiJ\^ <l*^U) ^ 

.5^ l<^ IJ dSi c^ 



^ -b ‘ c>>JU ^ y ll^iiiw 
U i»i4>Ul^^ ^ 4u^-Aioy^^ 

C^^; i^U)! 

eC 1 4g Jtf ^ A.ji'^^W »;>^ 

< CrU-i^^ C>y-^W 

-C U>«JU, SC^^oAy 1^ 

iUviD Ui \ ^ 

^ ^ ‘ ^?yw <(.*.; > i*»U ^ 

{yvJ i-^l-j* «i ^ 





iST ,;^:^Jii Istli 


2RM« 



iS L I lic/J-Ai^^^ dS^ \)\jt>\> 

t#i> k>y A »^ ’ >*}j^;y^^>4jtf^ic.>i^ 


^.<L.n»iyUj \j}^ W1 ^if^'i ^^;5-4LJ54>4^c?^ iij^ 

' cC-Ayj 


) jjj^/^j.>i ^j-^ ‘ 

l^il U^ iiJJ^ U»lil'Ul Ji 

<-L:^L£iLiiSU 

o^U ijl? 4j i 



At • ^ 1 '''V''•* 

tt>'i) J^U> ‘ i^4>h? 

Ld ^ ^ ujr^ 

J l>l>^.c/<r^' si 

l<^ LJ^ Jli iiiUjA jj^ 

^^liJI^J •y^j 

l>i>^^ IIjJl^ Ui 


:izr/« 



j4iyUj JjIa^I!^ i 

r 4^ W^;^\J1 <C U<-U •^Ui^ ^ 

) ^ill;; J 

1-5 L^ -c-i^ < U> ^ 

if!iio^<^^)-^[;;;lKi' ' irA-i^ ^**«*fy 

lJ^t^*( I I u<Ui -c^]^ji^iii>^4i^i Qi 


^iSk/o 1 i»cJ ^ 

(ul|) JUaJ UJ^>UClji* < 4^9^ aUaj li^ aJ) 
Je^jj <4j Luiu.^^ 


J!^ Jl iUj! I'j j<j l^ihv 

L»4y < 4,U^g>^ ^-L^ 

^j|>Av < di<fl Ji U^j;) lJ^»4-*t 


A 4 *l> AjjJu»;^l(j^<^U 


J (^ 14 ^ JvuU-v^ l(y i 

J^i »L(/CA^ iJ i* U^c?^ AJil J/1L^ aJIjI 4-^id> 
L^ diti I a.*Jm^ 4i^ iiil J]^ ^<0 ^ 





t^\]y 


OIj ‘ ^5^ ^ jVi -i<J I <iij A>«jL^ 

4Ia>^ 

14^^^ I <iy u ^ ft iC^Uiij^ 

^ »^>.-^l^‘' i-* *- 4 v v^y^'oUfcrO^ 

«oW^^j:;> 4; fI j JJi^U^' W 3) ^ 

» Jl^ gk-tfj itOU- 


\ a1 JU# a uU-^^Uj 



^ V fo') 

/ V^ ^ •‘—Jr^^» ''fi^ 

<L»U^O^vW ^lji> I ^ U# 

W ^ ^ i’U^ kiiliJ-^]j 

«> ^^ ^ ifjlo^ 

Ofi’i*'^^. ^ It' ^); 

l^i^€»^^v^lloc*K^J^c>^^^U 

# L*tJJi? Li^U>^bL-^ 



ft 


^ b U b 

^^dj 1 «iy c» 1 ^ ^ JL.4> Aj) 

^liU>j^^b-jil>-^jOJ^^;Jl4j{,<^ 

aJI J«.^!<gil>.^!(Ui^ Ll»( 
a]O ^'\ Aa^^J)-_ -^1;w>^i» i^A^XSjli l.^--**rlj \ 
^*Ar><£/^g|K^fc>^ I A2rft;UJIi> 041 

'AJijjP4>Uifdl^l;j<6,l;ll^lA^ ITwa/ 

Al ]»J-i» i^r* AAiU-^tJijy I <H/k> 

Aj^)ifu^u a) 

U-*^b>WUj^]j... iX 



C?^ » ^ IflyJ i/* J ^^ ^ •yt’ 

J-r U i^£) 

O^j 4-^.,4 H;>Ko5 # Jj/ 

» pu> ;iii 1^ 


<^1>'*5 Ulw;^ I jijyj fUy 

1 , 

• L^y < <y ^ ll-j^.or o^ 


U1 [, ^yi^3) I J>61 w>Ly^;;^3is“l45}>1 



*Jif iMi:/. J ♦jC^Uy Id 

i V ^ ULypi^ 

iil^lilt Jjt>o*il'*J r'j w» tSJl Iw ^ijill 

{^Ljyy^ ^c>^i4il^ J» ti.rl>wJ^^ 



Xmj O jus 9j ^ ^ k 

«^U^4^4uVLU(ci^ > i>>j^ 

«^ j^JU- !i^ UJ W 

‘J.Jy*4}^\ (*^ ^ Ojp 

AjL^cbtllj Uj^ 

jji I \jj^j ty-^\ 

i W«U1 Ui;^KUl{;/will^^ 



Le? i l/ji 

^ lei? 

P ^ ^ ^ el^oUj 

V ^ J-^ci****^ 

<4?y 

Aji^^ l4«> Os^U-b^^ 

^jLAl I {_^ < i/^ ifh'A^ UU' 

dti\i^^ci^a', !j *! Jl« * 

J11^^ 4JI 

i.ii 5 j IJf 

UJ^ l«^ I^aJ Li-;? Lb < 



f •jS ••>i>l:Aiiy*Ly I 

fc*4^lJi,lii^Jl \>i^j lb 
j ijj S Jj * j^ui ^obiiirf^ Lyi> <i^bJ i a£Ji 

j jji A^*4j\^ y.i^^4/a4^ 



ii-^ rfi \ci; loyj 

. •( . . 


^ L»1 Lj]y^^<.^ i^Ui 

* 'A;9lp/,i^s^*iil^(^^i)^5li^Uu^ 

> ^ 


--J * 




j:>ui 

LtfB 0 ^ 1-^ ^ 

cil^ / 



-,.ia 







i-I-» ^ ^ g 

J WJi^ J'(* 

sUjI Jgj -cl^iiil^ J, ^tJi I:- ^xJ^ O^ 
i^vi^ i*JUi ^ ^U£»l 

AjsxJ^Wj>t-» ! ixi Li. 


I <01 1 fll ^L tft*^ 

Jl^^ If ^ ^ 1? 

iilj JJU jix^ijl^ij^i-f^ ^ Ula 

i5 iXil *^fA> ij.'fi^ i^U5 U!/5 

V . ’ 4 

jlJ}^ * i-^cr' 

aIL^Ij 



i ji 1 / Ljy L>jU ii>liJi c/^ W 

C^^Ull949 ^ ^ 

<o 14 ^) Wb l«4^^ LoH^ 

JLU)^j.S iJ l^ *i?^ CrO^ 

O U A.i»^<yiJ^|^lip)U,* I U it 

i» ^ ' A:i^<,x»^ 



ui L^ giXJ ‘ W^ t4^.Uy •itH^ ' 

Jii \ *x^ J^j 'tjy' • \:C^^\>^ ‘Ul-fl l4> ^ ^ 
( aI^ *U^ K^hi 





ji? • «pg^ 

ij(^l ^Ijikij^^^LJi^ l5^^U--lj|v*»^^t^t;jl^wkJi> ^ f Ijti^^^U 

il-iU;Y ^ 

*^4&) <!jii5}^L^5^ y ^ JJ), \ci^iy^ i; U/^.i^^i,bU 

I *^l**-a>.*|lf lift!! 

i^Shii-» JlOb ^ ^< aJj a.^ 
^ L£i«jy^iiw i^<i>L^1t jM|^bl^ 

<4^ 4 J A^^i; 



C^ Iftyj 

K^ ‘ CLi»jWx^ 

^^UU^UL ib L-«cU^ t U 









li) Ij^ 1 j^^iJ^;.4%|4; 

il^;iiJjj*J!>>ui^u 

^b-l^l»ti^o ^ c^iry^l? 'rst^ ^'?^lj^ ijJi^l 

•<>—i* ^ 


•A^j'^3^0 d,4Ulj*--l iJwai^5|j 

Aiily^i^ c/bA-^lO ^ tilli 
ij^ Uxitf Ufjis A> ^iji 

... j^j 



Ul»>j / J^>Ut U^ 

tAi^i^^tr* Wl^ i>/^^ 4^iUi 

4» ^ 1c»y--»cJl^j|j<yfy*CC*i^lM'J*i^^ 

<y<fj iJSi JiUU^i ‘ <S^</ 

«cli A^4S^oy-t):^lr»\:;;\A^^ ^Lij 

< c^i? ^^U 4>?y 

«3 ^ ^ ^ 



U^Ua5 

U Us£^!) 

\ ^ <(^j^l^AiPj>Ui^jSl<i—l^) 

^ wWjIj 



'Jtp 


Aulol^«ci^jpl4U ^ W 

... 

tr^%l>5l:r‘^i^5lLilLl*^V‘^ 

\ ^^ J vl^i wU^ 

j^ij !^l^5Ui 



i U> 5 ^L^Ul> i 

t 4 J151^ Ji^i* U jil»^ f ^ «^J;G U Ai><>yiUly 

l:5tu Us 


^iOt»^-^0> l^li l> ^ yW«* \ijJ^}^ U 

«L^y 4.^iA>Ul^;>l 

4;*^ A'l *1 c^ \ U) 

/ jrfluJ vy 


* AjKoil o l>i.<5 j W U> 

^i;f 5 J.UoJ ii)]^^ 



J^l^S'-^^ Iw^ ^U W ^ 

a^l i-v Ci>^ ^-b ‘ -tJ wibc? 

opc-**) ij^^c' Ur'sJjk^ ^ 

!^a_* U^ i oil 

* t>y "4^ ^ 

^A* b ojJ^ 

fV ij^ 

j* ul JU> < ^ i>tJl J*JJ 'c«>^ U£Uj[^ 

jrUtr^l jlo -vkl^ 

,:;*tJ W l6>c»'^!y V [)*iu.c>U-' 



#4^ |J 5> j>i> 4jj^^^»i?,^t4^ i l^iii^!> 0 ^*^, 

C^i 

‘w\iSi ^ ij 1> JUaU 1 >Cf(Sjl[yA^^Xl^^ 

jSiJ i A^^\y^*i \tiWJi WU- 

olSilj 

cJ*0 ^ ^lrc^-^li^i>^^^^^^ 

^JUlSy? < *4^ wi* cii/i^y V ' 

Jj 1^1 J Ji^j, 



ff 


WaU [> ^ < ii^ Ji^ 

ijj L L k* <cc^ ^ 
/,.y4Ui> 

iJfclSJ bJj a«^;; 5 *ii 

g-fti !£>*t^ o WlJj^ J ^ 



Ujij J »UU-i gL L i(! 

0 L^Ujf ail Uk 

>*^la>/ i>*C»L ^ h ^ ^ t;^L..>^Hlv^ 

iLJ UJ ^ aJJ |j*^01^ ^ 

ai) I i'I 1 i-p UJ^^i) Ijij^ f LJ^ Ol> 
aS 1 U>-yfcU^iM:>c^i?u»lill < «CaJ^>^ 
^W«J.iaA<.‘‘<^Lj^AjMc>*^l3>4i]39&>^o^4ii>ic<^l$? 

•*$ »ri-Hj ^ lj> f « ii 



A-ltj^t)|^l 5-*LJV <li^» J^l 


A^Ji \ j4JyUi 
i^.3la^J*f4i>l^ li O^Uu 

^L? j-^1 

liy uj u,^ * A^xj ^ 

f CJliO ^ 



(J i? <>*> U> t iJ liS«U41 ^ 

t \:^ UJ U)l> uuA5^Jiv»>ijo^^ 

-S' 

w;- LJ]^' ' ^*c»^ jtf-U a^£ 1*^Ji?? 

«ub^ J- U^ i 

U c6rJ ^ ^ 

jZtf' < ^iX^\ t; 

t/{>*4^ oiyiP^lc'^ ^*‘**'i>A u) y Itf' W*®y W' 

^ *s^ Ijb W^ 

jic^^>^ ifiJ [j-*W 1>U J'J \Jj . ij ^^J^^\Jji\ 

^ J^o ‘ *“' 

‘o'ixMlr 



o a-J I ^ 4.iikJl 

<>L<^ 'oj t>v l#j 0^4: »,■• * 4 \^ 


!«U^ 


vy’J5>Jey 

^ j!l^ o Ul^t^ U> < ^j w>j5^^ 


c-^L^ 

/ 4^^ lx.C 0 !l I Ci,«aj y I 

I K^j dH iuy i 45^(4 fci> 

<illi * U>^ ^ 




w 


/O^J^iU^U 4j\J^jjj>’j d\J^\iij I jjJ^U) 

L^ 11^ J vii ' i’TO^ 

Uj <jJ J1*^ ^ ^ ^ 

a 1 liw ipp J (>' li* ^ 

!jj l*l>U.li»i^l^<^^ 

J^^^l^hi,i^\ U^/tV-J' K^“b <i 


jL^l JUj* A^ (^ • l^)^ i.^ ^ L a)J ll» 

.Ifc)^ Jp«w if3U i i j U^ kc^»!y o Sj Uj 

Ai* U [> tiJUai>iJk «i 1^ c^<^' 



a1-*a> 

J <i-»^ ^ Jl JiCliu) 

|1^1»J^J ^ 1 < 4 ,«JU 

^ ^ V ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^^jlf[^l^,]j:^jSj^^.^jio 6 U^J Wl> JW ^ 

^■4^^ c’^ k aJ[^ ^ X>c> 

^tUi Jjk> ^ Jl^l ^ 

t*^cxl(ffcul>^^*0 ^ ^kXjUw^i 







y ^^jij y,i^^ Aj ^ ‘ ^^yx^Aui{^a4ii 
** 4 ^^ UJif^ <iJi^ A>^^ J Ul>iS]i,f^J) 


i^UV^' ^Ldl li '^\ 4 j L» 3 jJj 


vr 




J L>40fcW ‘Wi*,^t>4lij !>*b];(;;^ 

4^:;^ 

^JUfcU <CAi$^ A}tL<fi^d^la^ 

t ^ I ^ t tj i/jJl 


V03II iii ^ ^it-* ^ fc*l' 

t ^ ^ 

I \4ji I S^ \yi> ^4^^ <k^ 


-L.. 


«u<j l<> yU^ * o*-LJlo^ j>tU I 

f ^^lii^ii^ti^jlJ) Jpl 

VJ ^ Cp^U^ *^>50 *A.-^ 

< jijJl 

*** ^ •UaA\;;^ < CP^i> j 

'Sl^l'ijLU'L 


.XtJL 



Vf 


cU Jl^(J LL»l / w^iUj^ -^ i^V- 

Jlii I I Li ^ ^U '• Jl* 

]> j-jJ ^Uj (0 

»yL^|[^»jaJj < <iftJi^L^L^t^^‘^i>^»^»li.^ 

»^LJ<*^tuy^ < £^L««)1^ il^S 

SM ly t;.^U4>i> JU ^ ^ ti^ 

•J^hf^ ciu^ U l^sifo i 

wC^ a ^ ^ k:^.L^i>: 

^ tibi^ir*^ <4*li>’t;^wk^luj* 4U^ 1* ^ 

JL3 Ia^ / ^Cft-Alli? i ]j:i^)J^^\\S-Ai^ J Ui 



vv 


4jkU^<^ 4^^ ait 1 ^ LLa^ J 

wt>i i-| < *J>lf^ ^ <>.> 

J.y^)p^l^jf^jj<l»aij^jl^' /4 JaUs^^ 

^ y CJ U^ t is 

w i;;>y ^ LL^ ^//Ai>J uJi^jO^ 

k>ci^ ^ ^ 4/i> wjjL(5W> 

'fc»*i cf^ ^ KsX^t 

^ f 1>^«M) {/il? tii bl> i» ^ o W^Xxr^ 

tl^4k^ r 1^ 4J) Ad L^ aU^I) UaA i L^ ilUa^ 

✓ 

^ J^-))H.' U»^ / 4j^aA otr^ ^ *•» I 



Cl U--i; * OU>*i 

4jpiX^ Ui Ci^I ktj Jj wU^WvO>^ 

^V\ • ii tx^^4,x^U ‘i^ix^ 

^ ^ -y- » c. 

< CiCy^^jj»L ^Vm 

Vt J ^La^tjljbJ^UU'Myj 

Kr^ ^1> i 

*Lji^K< li/ilLj Jj iUU / •mfl t»i4!p ulJ-* ^ ^•Jfo^jtj^ 
" V * s> * 



jy . 4^^ 1^ Jj 4 ^ Aj 

^rUU^(^ k^i^LLi^c>,jUw4LiJyi^ 

ujfcJJyJ / ^J/4?Ui' 


^^;^>>i!^l-> L^l? J j b l^\y l/^ 1 

< ^ 1 IxJ^ < '•r^^ Wj 

^ tl^|J U) i ii 

J^jj^«alll • Jj ^ d fc>4^i:»S i 

y^ ^tiiibJi tPUu 6tj> o 

1 L‘ JUa / <^)y ;>J^jjfil:x*4j 1^ 



U) y Id y L^ 

t> •a^l^ oU)i> ^ 

W i>Mi*!Ji^U^ Uj J «UJ' ^ W 
J^li < 

crtiyyJ^>i:»iltJ^Uo> ^ {-O 

'j^ihjjjjj^ otjj liU--^ ^ ►y b y ^.wu^ 

I^ <j» 5LJ^ U^(/{A4y*^ 0O*\<J^ UJ^ 



l3?U ^ U-> ^ 

Cii'uiy ^ g"*/^ U^Wu <i4^a^<.41>^^i»l> 

._.v J|j tjj) ^ If 

^ * LfO di) «0^^1>o^^'*«'*?j; 

c;j-** Ij (jyj y oju 

/ ^Ji; U WJ iJ»3ilj I U 

O ^ ^ i-* W i 3i 

^1 au) »ji>lU*,»^0 / aJ IA^^ 4 J ;W 



"^ij) ’S^y \>' j^ t^]fs\,j^%^ji 



(jgjL^l <'i^jPvLl^c»ULil>jb3WU3tii3l>JU^ 




w-i^ !^ 1 I* J,^\j 3 ) 1j 

.>m^ *^4^ J » J^. 

^ 1 Ai I IJpIJj, JiJ I 44^U !ir^^ 

Vja> r ^ Wyjy* I oi 4iliJ1 

AjiPi:Ul<C^S)L^ 

c--i*iLy^ ^ UiA> ‘ L*^ 

«C^[J «Jjl !!j, A«}]^ A^ 

•yjS) y ^ L5tf-y<L’^, ^j; tyj 


^L:<><|J ^ 
ji;! J Wfti i 5/t JU 

^ ^ /oUa5) ^A.^ 

^ \jix^ \J^S i ^ 'i 

c^ ^ju (j5s tfA» )c>y*4j ^ uy^j 


XB,ir 




^ u»(jij^iiiii \jy^^ 

k;r]cy!^*j'^ 1^ • ^1>‘^ ty Cr^' 

j ^ t Vl iii»‘o5tJ ^ gj ^ I 4 J ^ 

»A»^Ui> isiiiSj^ 
iijU • J^. 

«jUjL^ 



c«*.>*^l jJ y 4 ;Ij 

yiupy lftg;l>^^l J j W Ub 

.iy J^iiJlH, cii btliiCij ^ yb^>^^. 

•w^L »ti-i L^; Cly IO Ui t>5 

a*^3)jc;il) c^ ^ ^ *f*-y c^W W 

—<-4*uL^ij Ay i ^-t<> W 



sv 


'S^ciy ^-0 ]m 11 <wJi>v:/j^^ 

Ui4i> ^Uii) ^ ^ 

Y 4^15 -LlsU ji»Ji» J 

4.^ ^ U 

4U» U^lvtr*'M 

o^' ^y ci> ^olOfy. 

1^41 Li 4 JI49^L 1^Ajy^L 

1 4^]^^ j ^ 0^ 

* 1^* ‘ • •>U?u*^U''*^*W^ 

4,>(^ I ^ tUtf / 


nsoJ' 


i:i5yii-l;;*i*lvk>‘!**J-f<'l#*-W^'r*^*<^'’^ 




U ,,>i^1 (C^) »OJ>i t,#cA ti A^J^iy 4^ai»j U- 

4^10 li fl*-* i-i'Uyj ajj V a) 9 OJL^ 

Aj»—- A^-O Aii^i;/sj ^U^ J-Ljj 

O !> i ^ Ki ^AJ 

A-d^ aJ Ia^ A>>1^ aJ^MA 

W-^ 'a.> oijy Uj^,>4^ 

^a) 

o 1^ f ij* ^ I Afcl^^tjl Ji> LaU,J^ li(5 

U^^O i^LO) 

y 4A> < Aiit#%i> a;^ 

o>^ Wl Ljt>^ A;^i4ui^ aTjI^tu^ 

•4j U; A>4^1:/*i^ 



Jf^aJiij *i;>y c4^„ f 

^ y »I,•|^>^>1 tj ^^^r^(^*f‘U4-‘‘ 

Aj!iJ ^ A< ij^U *cJ«ft,) •!» ^ ^ 


j <-jii J J--.c y^ J J i.j>^ ij^ * ju 1> 




Jft? 'uriiS 




f ^ Jl^.4^cU> 


4^S> vX> l^ 

s^jJ I • u4:^ ii^^Ajs\ aS^ < sj)^ 
li^laijt -o I>y^‘ c/?^^ i-^^lr^cj—^ ^5> 



i\^ 

ii^ ij)^j^\[S ilii* 

Jl^ J0>^1* (U»d^ I • Jii (V^ * U 

if!L^\<U 

s 

<*^ Uv^lu Jiv 

ji^l^iuyi^^i^l uO^p Is 

a) ^ y !!s 

S! ^ ils jj^ J u J)5,y-y g^j^U 




c^ < '*^'^ 11' I i-^«v»ijtK^>J 

mJjI) Of* C^ fjij 

U ^;^Q> f c^_j i^l il 

ii i ij I ^{J^ * 45*^1 a 5 di) i> 

< o-^^^j4ji)yjjwt-wj / ^yi yi 

J-^ 1> 

wiL-Jjj) *>*]^ b*.X^i--^i3. AMjjfi^ 

a! U * >4^^ 

jy IjU^^ -3 4;>Ul^^>«» t^cJ 6 'cr-^ 



lUUJL ^ L^^** *iU>Ufci>dili; t 


Jj»> \jj 1 J^t>l JO 

^ <.Jia)^«L-^ j ^•y} 

a<A>oL>c>O^J Wl^ U ‘\>i> < ^ ti^yji^ JO 

b J iy * J 

uAiW^ cr^i^ !;;< <^, cSiU* 

IfcU^ i /»jj>^0 W'ii*vX)4^ ^ 

t;; UUUljJio?y 

0^4^ oDUI ^ J U 4j I 9 



3) 5 i> crA;) ^(jij • UU* 

jfj t Ij-^***! I 

^ LwL^;,^ / ^ 

^ Jb )»IJ i>CtJ J^LT- 

tyjivoij 

f •lX^V ^ ^ 

< 4.^ Wd,!^ o Ub»>/<*^^ 

jL^,j 

^tJ U^gi^OjX—t?l> • try 

WJ^ Ijtl t ^ 

IJ UaJ f^3UJ5 J> UlAit; lt>tJ ‘ ^ 

ol^Ii'j^i ^ 



^Jfwu IJ bL$^^ / ^ 

4lwci> 1d>^ 

«oU>^y^j5^^«^4Hi»il?yot:^ 

yj^i 1^ju<»»|»i-s!>* lu W* 

li^ii I •^> 0^ ij Ai 




cu^Iftw W gf^ «4i IJ 


£a£AC«-A> 


ji U^ < <1 [, <ki^j 

1J *^4«ioy-^L>U Jji) I w^. 

^"^i-Jj; *jy '^J ^i>4^ ^ ^4*^ U]/^ 

^ w > 

fjjpUiii! Uiij 1^ < 4^U*o) i-J^ 

(iUij«J^L-» ^ iy cij< 

^ »*W U ‘-^ Ju^ 



C^ ‘.t^ 0 *^{3^^]/, 

'^<^'*iSj^ b*i->iy jjfti ojtiO I 1^ 14^ ^jjj^j 

^(A>J < l^UI 4>.iW>)y «U) 1 ^ 

r4!S^ U\;;p il^^U^J Jj^ 
aIwJIv^ li) ^ ^ 

‘ U^ tyoll P y 1> 

d^Tbf 


'a^f% 


Ij*—^ U oJ^ 

aXj 4 1^1? * ^c>^ ^ 

Djtf:? J!> *A) L^-y JLm <4^; f;J 1,1^1^ 

Y^, w »L<»> 3 )]; 

W-’ (O U U> 

(jUcAuV ( Uaa^ 

liJO 4w1j>if> Al-y j ^ Gi 

^-^j*L 3J) uJ^pU 1« 

<^AJt/^j *^AsS »ji> C'i j ‘^yi?^3))^L^C-y) 

(4jl<C^Jl^UI«U»ljK 

lo»I »UJ 



^ a}*^ tJ l^ii) 4 

O'Lm Icls--; (2) i ^ Ijjy »^J 

jL^ bkij < I U9eZ«>«k U 'CA^^T^oJoy^o^^ 

^1 LaI Ici 

'0^a^|»4:^amI wl^ A^^Jf» o x^li 
^J [^A^sijU ^}^]} f ^ 

<1^ ‘ ^ ^ J:*W^ 



4 4j,,^j-^lji^ foL^U{;> 

i 1^ <-iU I jL>4jo^|) 

^kU (ilo < o- U1^.^ ;X^ i jJ 

kjk4^44)Vi^y^ <Mi9^j IdfbU* Jm»^* ^ 

4^Uj-» 1> ^ k,ti*i* 

lo^lfrjl J^U ‘‘^1^* o>* 0 

U-^1 J ^Jb 

iiy^ , ^•’Ij ^ ^ 6^ U^l 





1^ L^ li^ 1^) 



i-r 


*^^i»/‘**^^#l> Ul» \yJ^]j *iv-Ui^ t 
OUl^liJLJ I c>* liL^'l* ^ ‘Vi 

U>^<kL^ 4^ l^t; b fli^ ^Ui(J^cij 


J,^Ji^;ji , [^j l^JUlw \ Uv I 

4^f 4^*^l^j >»t^}iy\l*»\}j\^j 1 1^1^ 


‘Iv^'it* (^j * 

^«N ^ i^|^*l l*d>> 

»LJi^tj' 

l^Ul > 4 ^ ^ 



I- 

< «01 \ 

J. Oj^ < ^ fcX*^j»li» 

/sL;^ 4^1^ i.G Ij I 

^)J (io^U t jjU) 



^ c»y-#»v4:y 4^U u^ 

Wi J W' (j^jrvi*-ii—i ^ ^ 



f 


^jpU iii o l> \J^ 0 *iilc#l^ 


(1>|J ill; 4i»^t •l>Lc/l>Ua>|^i^c/^ 




dlii^i«J> jl4i U< i>j W 

^1> t/Ai 




AJbl^jl<^X^l<) 4$ Ij« «kilM A. j];^ I 



•> i^Uii>l> ‘ cJj i\f4^j\iJff,yui*j^ 

, ^5) *Uuu^J-* 

!^5 Lfo <;il i I Jy-> *>Ji^4-’ 

Vl^tJ I Arf (3 U>)*Lma^U>4^U^|^ 

^wl:;$Xlk* 


\^j t ^ Li^.lj j^lL^IL^ 

*<^ IU) ij^iy»^.>ij^i4r.rs^^.itf»i^^^u^ j1ul^i(^ 

Uj < LjWamI 1 (A:J«t^^4^4Wi 

Xl.iJ^l 
k U v>.i>^j < 4L«> i4:« 


^ C^MS^U A)jj («C l,^«v^lle L« 

iLikJ ‘^'5®6^^^c^<J:'C»^^*f^ 

• jJjj^L^t Jij i A> yij ii<4j^y' a 1> LSt^‘*> 
wJiJtj^ii)^ l>J/U' <S^ U> \ 

Jii^itlO **-^<-is^'J' * ‘ 

1^ W a^*Uj 

i:^ ^ •S^U Jl/ ^ 

( 4 ) 1 

1^1 dry 1> l> 


«U^ 




^ 4^Ui>^cr-Ui4a<»4i<iy-iS ^ 

^ o;' t ^ ^ c>L < *i»i^ 


* Ic^y-tfy.^^ 
oj ^ JSj Uty 


<Lo^ ^ i {h^I* 


•Xlj Vb^ 

LJgyj 'o 



^r^cKi o li J^* 

.y 

^ (J^ U^ ^o1j1> cjj^uWj 

< U 9 b» ufcj ^ ll^ 

U-i o 5 W f 

JJb“ 

4^0^ 53;^>j tU'*‘'^^c'J ^ J®'* 

C/1a-*^^ l^]^j J L^y 1^ jJj'citU^tjJ U^ Juf 

f iL>U JjJ (5 J^)Du 




^ I ^0-Oj!>U WcW 


J 


I < A; 

✓ 

^fcAA^^ * < iut^j ^ W (I r) 


ary 

> ^AiJ l*^ JU|^!ii>«^ib*5) iifc 5 !^ tii* 


' Ut-J^^-AVjstj «J 

^<4.ulA^Uo>^*^i,^ji;^gy^»^CAUv*0 (ll*) 

JI<J^]g^iA«^j. (4^ U ^ II* Li 


4^ oj 0^0*^ 


*>mj (y») 



1*A 

r 






<v) 

jj u^ju-j *Ax^j 


^ *A;^ ^ *J V^^L>r! J-^ t^iAsy ^ 


I *^l^j^>ll^ij)]>U*l^,;^ (\A 

i • ^sfj^l£yy 'ii^J 

^ C^1 i,;« ^-;-J.^'J^v‘,4^^^^^>-^c/l^ Uj^ ( I j ) 







>Il^i a5«Jl»1^5^ ^C>* ^ tr^* * cM\/^^ ^ 

•ii*5^^,ixkiii-^^(j^t^gjWl4*i(^j JraW> * 

»J^]> ' ^«-wlw ijJli 

Jr6 [^Jut^J^ -J 4^ ^ Jj 1 Jt* w-4o h^ 

crt^ ^ty ^ •iA^C: ^ 

^ bIl>^[^LiJU^j!iWii tciili^ i J Ui 





^lo ‘‘ii 

^ U J!^-^ ^JJLai^I^C^ J3 I 

v^w^ul>:i»^U!> • ^->1;;' * oX/ja * i>)liUii;»^ 

^jh *y I ju>,cfcii*^ j u I *^1 <i4 

sj^ 0«t.Ai^i^4r*u^U^]) 4^ ly 

< ^ ct>^* 


•* ^ 

4^ ^J 4^ l4^^tJ»|* lo * LJ) 

tA> wJAi^-^ ^ ^ 4i I 

U'l/jj ^ 4 .^Lmj* io * 

#vU^l» X^l *^Uk^l o^ LIjj 4-J 

^ f JliuJ i«iL-ii» 

WS'vt> 4 jK^^ / 4 iyy 

^ij^.U I>}y 



<ijUg; 5) < <C-J I J 

^ Jl^ ‘ ci^^l 


Jj i V 

/ilJlll: Tl 


Mwrco IH m •'AJMAU PRtS5* 
89»BAY. S. 



ur 


pj 1J? <-lil i vU| Li;*i^ J ji> 

^ lj|paJ) > t V *, L *1^ ^ 

LJ^ w^ g^ L c^ti) 

UjlJ I yiiiil \ tJ5t<i-)L/ 

fiv> 

*^JJ K^jiji::\\t'XJf^^ i Ji> jrIr*^ 

\»l ^ ^ JUI Ij^-w i*-i>^(il^l*i^ I 

I 

^ L«UJ 4.«U^ 
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